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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The accompanying translation of Herodotus was first issued 
in 1858, and since that date has had no serious rival. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus — like Jowett’s Plato, Jebb’s Sophocles, 
and Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey — is become well-nigh an English 
classic. Up to the present time, however, its price has been 
practically prohibitive. In its original form it will be valued 
for many years to come as a great storehouse of information on 
all the innumerable questions and problems that must inevitably 
arise when dealing with an author like Herodotus. The bulk of 
this information is contained in elaborate essays and appendices 
— full of instruction, no doubt, for tlie trained scholar, but quite 
useless (and encumbering) for the “ general reader.” 

In the present reprint all these essays have been omitted; 
the notes have been cut down unsparingly ; and the Introduc- 
tion (on the Life and Writings of Herodotus), which, in the large 
edition, extends to nearly one hundred and twenty pages, has 
been reduced to about twenty. 

Notwithstanding, it is hoped that, in its present shape, 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus will prove a source of pleasure to many 
who have hitherto been deterred from attacking the four 
formidable volumes of which the original work consisted. 

The footnotes are sufficient to clear up all the main difficul- 
ties, and only a good classical atlas is needed to make the 
narrative “ live ” for English readers to-day. 

The additions to the footnotes which I have ventured to make 
are enclosed in square brackets. In some dozen places or so, I 
have silently corrected a slip, or some statement which later 
researches have rendered inaccurate or doubtful, and I have 
occasionally inserted a special note on some point of interest 
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(e.g., on 'Babylon/ ‘The Battle of Marathon’); but, with 
these exceptions, the reader may feel secure that he has before 
him Rawlinson’s own words. I have not even replaced Jupiter 
by Zeus, or Juno by Here (and the like), though the substitution 
of a Latin nomenclature for the names of Greek deities is an 
indefensible practice. 

E. H. BLAKENEY. 


The King's Schooi,, Elv, 
December igtxj. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thk time at which Herodotus lived and wrote may be deter- 
mined within certain limits from his History. On the one hand 
it appears that he conversed with at least one person who had 
been an eye-witness of some of the p;reat events of the Persian 
war; on the other, that he outlived the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian struggle, and was acriiiainted with several cir- 
cumstances which happened in the earlier portion of it. He 
must therefore have flourished in the fifth century b.c., and 
must have written portions of his history at least as late as B.c. 
430. Ills birth would thus fall naturally into the earlier portion 
of the century, and he would have belonged to the generation 
which came next in succession to that of the conquerors of 
Salarnis. 

It may be concluded that Herodotus was born m or about 
the year b.c. 484. Concerning the birthplace of the historian 
no reasonable doubt has ever been entertained cither m ancient 
■or modern times. He lielonged to the town of Halicarnassus, 
a Dorian colony in Asia Minor. The all but universal te.stimonv 
of ancient writers, the harmony of their witness with the atten- 
tion given to Halicarnassus and its affairs in the history, and 
the epitaph which appears to have been engraved upon the 
historian’s tomb at Thurium, form a body of proof the weight 
of which is irresistible. 

Of the parents and family of Herodotus but little can be said 
to be known. His parents’ names are given as Lyxes and 
Dry io (or Rhoio), and lie doubtless belonged to one of the wealthy 
and noble families of the place. 

The education of Herodotus is to be judged of from his work. 
No particulars of it have come down to us. Herodotus, it may, 
however, be supposed, followed the course common m later 
times — attended the grammar-school where he learnt to read 
I ix A 
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and write, frequented the palaestra where he went through the 
exercises, and received instruction from the professional harper 
or flute-player, who conveyed to him the rudiments of music, 
But these things formed a very slight part of that education, 
which was necessary to place a Greek of the upper ranks on a 
level, intellectually, with those who in Athens and elsewhere 
gave the tone to society, and were regarded as finished gentle- 
men. A knowledge of literature, and especially of poetry — 
above all an intimate acquaintance with the classic writings of 
Homer, was the one great requisite; to which might be added a 
familiarity with philosophical systems, and a certain amount of 
rhetorical dexterity. 

Herodotus, as his writings show, was most thoroughly 
accomplished in the first and most important of these three 
things. lie has drunk at the Homeric cistern till his whole 
being is impregnated wnth the influence thence derived. 
In the scheme and plan of his work, in the arrangement and 
order of its parts, in the tone and character of the thoughts, 
in ten thousand little expressions and w^ords, the Homeric 
student appears; and it is manliest that the two great poems of 
ancient Greece are at least as familiar to him as Shakspeare 
to the modern educat(‘d JCnglishman. Nor has this intimate 
knowledge been gained by the sacTifice of other reading. 'J'here 
is scarcely a [)oet of any emintmee anterior to his day with whose 
works he has not sliown lumselt acquainted. Prose composi- 
tion had but commenced a very short time before the date of 
his histor)'. "^"et even tu‘re we find an acquaintance indicated 
with a niinilier of writers, seldom distinctly nameil, but the 
contents of whose works are well known and familiarly dealt 
with. It may be questioned whether there was a single work of 
importance in the wliole range of Greek literature accessible to 
him, wath the contents of wdii( h he w^as not fairly accjuainted. 

Such an amount of literary knowledge' im])lies a prolonged 
and careful se'lf-education, and is the more remarkable in the 
case of one whose active and inquisitive turn of mind seems to 
have led him at an early age to engage in travels, tlie extent of 
wdiich, combined with their leisurely ('haracter, clearly shows 
that a long term of years must have lieen so occupied. The 
quantum of travel has indeed been generally exaggerated; but 
after every deduction is made that judicious criticism suggests 
as jiroper, there still remains, in the distance between the ex- 
treme limits reached, and in the fulness of the information 
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gained^ unmistakable evidence of a vast amount of time spent 
in the occupation. Herodotus undoubtedly visited Babylon, 
Ardericca near Susa, the remoter parts of Egypt, Scythia, 
Colchis, Thrace, Cyrtme, Zante, Dodona, and Magna Graecia — 
thus covering with his travels a space of thirty-one degrees of 
longitude (abo^^c 1700 miles) from east to west, and of twenty- 
four of latitude (1660 miles) from north to south. Within 
these limits moreover his knowledge is for the most part close 
and accurate. He has not merely paid a hasty visit to the 
countries, but has examined them leisurely, and is familiar 
with their scenery, their cities small and large, their various 
wonders, their temples and other buildings, and with the 
manners and customs of their inhabitants. The fulness and 
minuteness of his information is even more remarkable than its 
wide range, though it has attracted less observation. 

If anything is certain with respect to the events of our author’s 
career, it is that his home during the first half of his life was in 
Asia Minor, during the last in Magna Gnecia. It is clear that 
his visit to Egypt, with which some of his other journeys are 
necessarily connected, took place after the revolt of Tnarus 
(r c. 460); for he states that he saw the skulls of those who 
were slam in the great battle of Papremis by which Tnarus 
established himsell ; and yet it could not have been long after, 
or he would scarce!}" have been received with so much cordiality, 
and allowed such free access to the l^gyptian temples and 
records. There is every reason to conclude that his visit fell 
within the period — six years, from b.c. 460 to r.c. 455, inclu- 
sively^ — during which the Athenian armies were m possession 
of the country, when gratitude to their deliverers would have 
led the Egyptians to receive any Greek who vusited them w"ith 
open arms, and to treat him with a friendliness and familiarity 
very unlike their ordinary jealousy of foreigners. His Egyptian 
travels would thus fall between his twenty-fourth and his 
twenty -ninth year. 

Suidas relates that he w^as forced to fly from Halicarnassus to 
Samos by the tyranny of Lygdamis, the grandson of Artemisia, 
who had put his uncle (or cousin) Panyasis to death; that in 
Samos he adopted the Ionic dialect, and wTote his history; 
tliat after a time he returned and took the l(*ad in an insur- 
rection whereby Halicarnassus obtained her freedom, and 
I^ygdamis was driven out; that then, finding himself disliked 
by the other citizens, he quitted his country, and joined in the 
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Athenian colonisation of Thurium^ at which place he died and 
was buried. 

Herodotus probably continued to reside at Halicarnassus, 
takin" lori^ journeys for the purj)ose of historical and geo- 
graphical inquiry, till towards the year n.c. 447, when^ being 
about thirty-seven years of age, and having brought his w^ork to 
a certain degree of completeness, though one far short of that 
w^hich it reached finally, he removed to Greece Proper, and took 
up his abode at Athens. Halicarnassus, it would appear, had 
shortly before cast off her tyrants and joined the Atlienian 
confederacy, so that the young author would be welcomed for 
his country’s sake no less than for his own. Jt was in the year 
ji.r. 446, if we may believe Kusebius, that a decree passed the 
Athenian assembly, whereby a reward was assigned to Hero- 
dotus on account of his great historical work, which he had read 
publicly to the Athenians. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reasons which may have 
induced our author, iu spite of the fascinations of its society, to 
quit Athens, and beeome a settler in one of her colonial de- 
pendencies. At Athens he could have no cili/enship; and to 
the Greek not bent on money-making, or absorbed in philosophy, 
to be without political rights, to have no share in what formed 
the daily life and oi ciipied tlie constant thoughts of all around 
him, ^v^LS intolerable. “ Man is not a man unless he is a citizen,” 
.said Aristotle; and the feeling thus expressed was common to 
the Greek natuin. besides, Athens, like every capital, was an 
expensive place to live in; and the WT^alth which had made a 
figure at Halaarnassus would, evxn if it wert' not dissij)ated, 
have scarcely given a living there, 'i’he acceptance^ by Hero- 
dotus of a sum of money from the Athenian people would seem 
to indicate that his mciins wer(‘ now low. I’hey may have been 
exhausU‘d b\ tlie cost of his long journews, or have suffered 
from his leaving Halicarnassus At any rate liis ( ircumstanees 
may well have been such as to lead him gladly to embrac;e the 
invitation whidi Athens now offered to adventurers from all 
[)arts of Greece, wherebv he would acquire at her hands a parcel 
of land which would ydace him above want, and a new 

right of citizenshi}). Accordingly, in the year b.c\ 443^ when 
he had just passed his fortieth 3T*ar, Herodotus, aca'O’tling to 
the unanimous testimony of ancient writers, joined the colonists 
whom Pericles was now sending out to Italy, and lxM;ame one of 
the first settlers at 'i’hurium. 
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At Thurium Herodotus would seem to have devoted himseli 
almost entirely to the elaboration of his work. 

At the same time he no doubt composed that separate work 
the existence of which it has been the fasliion of late years to 
deny — his History of Assyria. With these literary labours in 
hand^ it is no wonder if Herodotus, having reached the period 
of middle life, when the fatigues of travel hcgiti to be more 
sensibly felt, and being moreover entangled in somewhat diffi- 
cult domestic politics, laid aside his wandering habits, and was 
contented to remain at Thurium without even exploring to any 
great extent the countries to which his new position gave him 
an easy access. There is no trace of his having journeyed 
further during these years than the neighbouring towns of Meta- 
pontum and Crotona, except in a single instance. He must 
have paid a visit to Athens at least as late as b.c, 436, and 
probably some years later; for he saw^ the magnificent Propy- 
lasa, one of the greatest of the constructions of Pericles, which 
was not commenced till b.c. 436, nor finished till five years 
afterwards. 

The state of Thurium, while it was the abode of Herodotus ^ 
appears to have been one of perpetual trouble and disquiet. 
vSoon afterwards a w'ar broke out between the Tliurians and tlu' 
people of Tarentum, which was carried on both by land and sea, 
with varied success, and which probal)!}^ continued during a 
space' of several years. 

It is uncertain w'hether Herodotus lived to see all these 
vicissitudes. The place and time of his death are mathirs of 
controversy. The work of Herodotus, therefore, contains no 
sign that he outlived his sixtieth year, and perhaps it may be 
said that the balance of evidence is in favour of his having died 
at Thurium when he was about sixty. He would thus have 
escaped the troubles which afflicted his adopited country during 
the later portion of the Peloponnesian war, and have been 
spared the pain ol seeing the state of which he was a citizen 
enrol herself among the enemies of his loved and admired 
Athens. 

The merits of Herodotus a writer have never been ques- 
tioned. Those who make the lowest estimate of his qualifica- 
tions as an historian, are profuse in lluur acknowledgments of 
ids beauties of composition and styk*, by which they consider 
that other commentators upon his work have lieen unduly 
biassed in his favour, and led to overrate his historical accuraev'. 
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Scarcely a dissentient voice is to be found on this point among 
critical authorities^ whether ancient or modern, who all agree in 
upholding our author as a model of his own peculiar order of 
composition. In the concluding portion of this notice an en- 
deavour will be made to point out the special excellencies which 
justify this universal judgment, while, at the same time, atten- 
tion will be drawn to certain qualifying statements whereby the 
most recent of our aiithor\s critics has lessened the effect of 
those general eulogiums which he has passed upon the literary 
merits of the History. 

I he most important essential of every literary composition, 
be it poem, treatise, history, tale, or aught else, is unity. Upon 
this depends our power ol viewing the composition as a whole, 
and of deriving pleasure from the grasp that we thereby obtain 
of it, as well as from our perception of the harmony and mutual 
adaptation of the parts, the progress and conduct of the argu- 
ment, and the interconnection of the various portions with one 
another. In few subjects is it so difficult to secure this funda- 
mental groundwork of literary excellence as in history. The 
unity furnished by mere identity of country or of race falls 
short of what is required ; and lu‘nce most general histories are 
wearisome and deficient in interest. Herodotus, by selecting 
ior the su1)jcct of bis work a specdal portion of the history of 
Greece and confining hinisell to the narration of events having 
a bearing, direct or indirect, ujion his main topic, has obtained n 
unity of action sufficient to satisfy the nric>^t stringent demands 
of art, c(pial, indeed, to that whic h characterises the master- 
pieces of the imagination. Instead of undtTlaking the complex 
and difficult task of writing the liistory of the Jh'llenic race 
during a given period, he sits down with the one ('j>rimary) 
object of faitlifiilly recording the events of a particular war. It 
is not, as has been generally said, the conflict of races, the 
antagonism between Eiirojx' and Asia, nor eve,n that antagonism 
in its culminating form-- the struggle between Greece and 
Persia — that he j)uts before him as his proper subject Had 
his views embracc^d this whole conflict, the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, the Trojan war, the invasion of Europe by the Teucrians 
and Mysians, the frequent incursions into Asia ol the Cimmerians 
and the Treres, perhaps even the settlement of the Greeks upon 
the Asiatic shores, would have clainied their place as integral 
portions of his narrative. His absolute renunciation of some 
of these subjects, and his cursory notice or entire omission of 
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others, indicate that he proposed to himself a far narrower task 
than the relation of the long course of rivalry between the 
Asiatic and European races. Nor did he even intend to give us 
an account of the entire struggle between Greece and Persia. 
His work, though not finished throughout, is concluded; and 
its termination with the return of the Greek fleet from Sestos, 
distinctly shows that it was not his object to trace the entire 
history of the Graeco- Persian struggle, since that struggle con- 
tinued for thirty years afterwards with scarcely any intermis- 
sion, until the arrangement known as the Peace of Callias. 
The real intention of Herodotus was to write the history of the 
Persian War of Invasion — the contest w'hich commenced with 
the first expedition of Mardonius, and terminated with the 
entire discomfiture of the vast fleet and army collected and led 
against Greece by Xerxes. The portion of his narrative whicli 
is anterior to the expedition of Mardonius is of the nature of an 
introduction, and in this a double design may be traced, the 
main objett of the writer being to give an account of the rise, 
growth, and progress of the great ICrni^ire w'lfich had been the 
antagonist of Greece in the struggle, and his secondary aim to 
note the previous c)Ccasions whereon tlie two races had been 
brought into liostile contact. Both these points are connected 
intimately with the principal object of the history, the one 
being nec('ssary in order to a correct apprec iation of the great- 
ness of the contest and the glorv gained by those with whom 
the victory rested, and the otluT giving the causes from which 
the quarrel sprang, and throwing important light on the course 
of the invasion and the cojuluct of tlie invaders. 

Had Herodotus confined himself rigidly to these three inter- 
connected heads of narration, the growth of the Persian Empire, 
the previous hostilities beUveen Greece and Persia, and the 
actual c'onduct of the great war, his history would have been 
meagre and deficient in variety. To avoid tliis consequence, he 
takes every opportunity wdiic h presents itself of diverging from 
his main narrative and intt^rweaving with it the vast stores of 
his varied knowledge, whcTher historical, geographical, or anti- 
quarian. FTc thus contrived to set before his countrymen a 
general picture of the world, of its various races, and of the; 
previous history of those nations which possesseci one ; thereby 
giving a grandeur and breadth to his work, which places it in 
the very first rank of historical compositions. At the same 
time he took care to diversify his pages by interspersing amid 
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his more serious matter tales, anecdotes, and descriptions of a 
lighter character, which arc very graceful appendages to the 
main narrative, and happily relieve the gravity of its general 
tone. The variety and richness of the episodical matter in 
Herodotus forms thus one of his most striking and obvious 
characteristics, and is noticed by all critics; but in this very 
profusion there is a fresh peril, or rather a multitude of perils, 
and it may be questioned whether he has altogether escapied 
them. Episodes arc dangerous to unity. They may overlay 
the main narrative iind oppress it by their mere weight and 
number; they may be awkward and ill-timed, inttmipting the* 
thread of the narrative at improper places: or they may be in- 
congruous in matter, and so i)reak in upon the harmony whic'h 
ought to characterise a work of art. In Herodotus the amount 
of the episodical matter is so great that these dangers are in- 
creased proportionally. Nearly one-half of the work is of this 
secondary and subsidiary character. It is, however, palpable 
to every reader who possesses the mere av(‘rage amount of taste 
and critical discernment, that at least the great danger has 
l)ecn escaped, and that the e])is(>des of Herodotus, notwith- 
standing their (‘xtraordinary length and number, do not injure 
tlic unity of his work, or unduly overcJiargc* his narrative. This 
result, which ‘‘ sur})rises ” the modern (Titie, has been ascribed 
with reason to “two principal causes the proyiricty of the 
occasion and mode in which tlie episodical matter is intro- 
duced, and the distinctness of form and sii])stance whic'h the 
author has imparted to his i)rin<'i[>al masses Hv the exercise 
of great care and judgment, as well as of a good deal of self- 
restraint in these two respec'ts, Herodotus has succeeded in 
completely subordinating bis episodes to his main subject, and 
has prevented them from entangling, euf'umhering, or even 
unpleasantly interrupting the general narrative. 

Next in order to the epic unity in plan dis})1ayed in his history, 
and rich yet well-arranged and appropriate episode, both of 
which th(‘ work ot Herodotus seems to possess in a high degree, 
may he mentioned the excellency of liis charai ter-drawing, 
which, whetlier nations fir individuals are its object, is ri'inark- 
ahly successful and effective. His portraiture of tlu* ])rineipal 
nations with which his narrative is ('nneerned— the Persians, 
tlie Athenians, and the Spartans- -is mo.st graphic and .striking. 
Brave, lively, .spirited, rajiahle of sharp sayings and repartees, 
hut vain, weak, impulsive, and hopelessly servile towards their 
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lords, the ancient Persians stand out in his pages as completely 
depicted by a few masterly strokes as their modern descendants 
have been by the many touches of a Chardin or a Moricr. 
("learly marked out from other barbarian races hy a lightness 
and sprightliness of character, which brought them near to the 
Hellenic type, yet vividly contrasted with the Greeks by their 
passionate abandon and slavish submission to the caprices of 
despotic power, they possess in the pages of Herodotus an in- 
dividuality which is a guarantee of truth, and which ser^^es very 
remarkably to connect them with that peculiar Oriental people 
— the “ Frenchmen of the East,” as they have Ivon called — at 
present inhabiting their country. Active, vivacious, intelligent, 
sparkling, even graceful, but without pride or dignity, supple, 
sycophantic, always either tyrant or slave, the modern l^ersian 
contrasts strongly with the other races of the East, who an' 
either rude, bold, proud, and freedom-loving, like the Kurds and 
Afghans, or listless and apathetie, like the Hindoos. This 
curious continuity of character, which however is not without a 
parallel, very strongly confirms tlic truthfulness of our author, 
who is thus shown, even in what might seem to be the mere 
ornamental portion of his work, to have confined himself to a 
representation of actual realities. 

To the Persian character that of the Greeks offers, in many 
points, a strong contrast — a contrast which is most clearly seen 
in that form of the Greek character which distinguished the 
races of the Doric stock, and attained its full(‘st development 
among the Spartans. Here again the picture drawn by Hero- 
dotus exliihits great power and skill. By a small number of 
carefully -man aged touches, by a few well-chosen anecdotes, and 
by occasional terse remarks, he contrives to set the Spartans 
before us, both as individuals and as a nation, more graphically 
tlian perhaps any other writer. Their pride and independent 
spirit, their entire and willing submission to their laws, their 
firmness and solidity as troops, their stern sententiousness, 
relieved by a couch of humour, are vividly displayed in his 
narrati\'e. At the same time he docs not shrink from showing 
the dark side of their character. The selfishness, backwardness, 
and over-caution of their public policy, their cunning and 
duplicity upon occasion, their inability to resist corrupting 
influences and readiness to take bribes, their cruelty and entire 
want of compassion, whether towards friend or foe, are all dis- 
tinctly noted, and complete a portrait not more striking in its 
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features than consonant with all that we know from other 
sources of the leading people of Greece. 

Similar fidelity and descriptive power are shown in the 
picture which he gives us of the Athenians. Like the Spartans, 
they are independent and freedom-loving, brave and skilful in 
war, patriotic, and, from the time that they obtain a form of 
government siiitc'd to their wants, fondly attached to it. Like 
them, too, they are cruel and unsparing towards their adver- 
saries. Unlike them, they are open in their public policy, 
active and enterprising almost to rashness, impulsive and so 
changeable in their conduct, vain rather than proud, as troops 
possessing more dash than firmness, in manners refined and 
elegant; witty, hospitable, magnificent, fond of display, capable 
upon occasion of greater moderation and self-denial than most 
Greeks, and even possessing to a certain extent a generous spirit 
of Pan-Hellenism. Herodotus, in his admiration of the ser- 
vices rendered by the Athenians to the common cause during 
the great war, has perhaps over-estimated their pretensions to 
this last quality; at least it will 1 h‘ found that enlightened self- 
interest sufficK'nlly explains their conduc't during that struggle; 
and circumstances occurring both before and after it clearly 
show, that they had no scruples about calling in the Persians 
against their own countrymen wlien they expected to gain by 
it. It ought not to be forgotten in any estimate of the Athenian 
character, that they set the example of seeking aid from Persia 
against their Hellenic enemie\s. 'Fhe circumstanees of the time 
no doubt were trying, and the re.solve not to accept aid at the* 
sacrifice of their indcpenelcnce was worthy of their high spirit as 
a nation; but still the fact remains, that the common enemy 
first learnt through the invitation of Athens how miu h she had 
to hope from the internal quarrels anel mutual jealousies of the 
Greek states. 

In depicting other nations besides these three— who play the 
principal parts in his story — Henidotus lias siiccc'cded best with 
the varieties of barbarism existing upon the outskirts of the 
civilised workl, and least well with those nations among whom 
refinement and cultivation were at the highi^st. He seems to 
have experienced a diffirultv in appreciating any other phase of 
< ivilisation than that which had been developed the Greeks. 
His portraiture of the Egyptians, despite its elaborate finish, is 
singularly ineffective; while in the case of the Lydians and 
Babylonians, he scarcely presents us wdth any distinctive national 
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features. On the other hand, his pictures of the Scythizuis, the 
Thracians, and the wild tribes of Northern Africa, are exceed- 
ingly happy, the various forms of barbarism being well con- 
trasted and carefully distinguished from one another. 

Among the individuals most effectively portrayed by our 
author, may be mentioned the four Persian monarchs with 
whom his narrative is concerned, the Spartan kings, Cleorncnes, 
l.eonidas, and Pausanias, the Athenian statesmen and generals, 
'J'hernistocles and Aristides, the tyrants Periander, Polycrates, 
Pisistratns, and Histueus the Milesian, Amasis the P^g3'^ptian 
king, and Croesus of Lydia. The various shades of (Oriental 
< haracter and temperament have never been better depicted 
than in the representation given by Herodotus of the first four 
Achaemenian kings— Cyrus, the simple, hardy, vigorous moun- 
tain chief, endowed wdth a vast ambition and with great military 
genius, changing, as his (‘mpire enlarged, into the kind and 
friend!}^ paternal monarch— clement, witty, polite, familiar with 
his people; Cambyses, the first form of the Eastern tyrant, 
inheriting his father’s vigour and much of his talent, but spoilt 
by the circumstanc'cs of his birth and breeding, violent, rash, 
headstrong, incapalde of self-restraint, furious at opposition, not 
only cruel but brutal; T')arius, the model Oriental prince, brave, 
sagacious, a.stute, great in the arts both of war and peace, the 
organiser and (onsolidator as well as the extender of the empire, 
a man of kind and warm feeling, strongly attached to his 
friends, clement and even generous towards conquered foes, 
only seven" upon system where the well-being of the empire 
required an example to be made; and Xerxes, the second and 
inferior form of the tyrant, weak and puerile as well as cruel 
and selfish, fickle, timid, licentious, luxurious, easily worked on 
by courtiers and women, superstitious, vainglorious, destitute of 
all r(‘al magnanimity, only upon occasion ostentatiously yiarad- 
mg a generous act when nothing had occurred to ruffle his feel- 
ings. Nor is Herodotus less successful in his Hellenic portraits. 
Themistocles is certainly better drawm by Herodotus tliau by 
Thue^rclides. His political wisdom and clearsiglitedness, his wit 
and ready invention, his fertility in expedients, his strong love 
of intrigue, his curious combination of patriotism with selfish- 
ness, his laxity of principle amounting to positive dishonesty, 
are all vividly exhibited, and form a whole which is at once 
more graphic and more complete than the sketch furnished by 
the Attic writer. The character of Aristides presents a new^ 
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point for admiration in the skill with which it is hit off 
with the fewest possible touches. Magnanimous, disinterestedly 
patriotic, transcending all his countrymen in excellence of moral 
character and especially in probity, the simple straightforward 
stat(isman comes before us on a single occasion, and his features 
fare portrayed without effort in a few sentences. In painting 
the Greek tyrants, whom he so much detested, Herodotus has 
resisted the temptation of representing them all in the darkest 
colours, and has c^arefully graduated his portraits from the 
atrocious cruelties and horrible outrages of Periandcr to the 
wise moderation and studied mildness of Pisistratus. The 
Spartan character, again, is correctly givem under its various 
aspects, I^onidas being the idealised type of perfect Spartan 
heroism, while Pausanias is a m(3re ordinary specimen of their 
nobler class of mind, brave and generous, but easily wrought 
upon by corrupting influences, Clecmienes and pAirybiadcs bedng 
representatives of the two forms of evil to which Spartans were 
most prone, — Eurybiades weak, timorous, vacillating, and in- 
c'apable ; (Icomcnes cruel, false, and violent,* both alike open 
to take bribes, and ready to sacrifice the interests of the state* to 
their own selfish ends. 

To his skill in character-drawing Herodotus adds a power of 
pathos in which few writers, whether historians or others, have 
iieen his equals, llie stories of the wife of Tntaphernes wc'Cping 
and lamenting eontinually at the king's gate, of Psammenitus 
sitting in the suburb and seeing bis daughter employed in servile 
oflkes and his .son led to death, yt'l “showing no sign,’^ but 
bursting into tears when an old frieud iu ( osted him and asked 
an alms; of Lycophron silently and sadly endiiriug every- 
thing rather than hold converse ivith a father who had slain his 
mother, and himself suffering for his father's (Tuelties at the 
moment when a prosjierous career secmied about to open on 
liim, are examples of this excellence within the compass of a 
single liook which it would be dilfic'ult to parallel from the 
entire writings of any other historical author. Put the most 
eminent instance oi the merit in question is to be iound in the 
story of Cra*sus. It lias been well observtal that “ tlic volume 
of pojiular romance contains few more beautifully told tales 
than that of the death of Atys; " and the praise might bti ex- 
tended to the whok* narrative of the life of Creesus from the 
visit of Solon to tlie scene upon the p>Te, whic:h is a master- 
piece of pathos, exhibiting tragic power of the highest order. 
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The same power is exhibited in a less degree in tlie stories of 
the siege of Xanthus, of Tomyris^ of CEobazus, of Py thins, of 
Boges, and of Masistes. In tlie last of these cases, and perhaps 
m one or two others, the horrible has somewhat too large a 
share; in all, however, the pathetic is an important and well- 
<]eveloped element. 

It has been maintained that Herodotus, though excelkmt in 
tragic scenes, was “ deficient in the sense of the comic properly 
so called.” His “ good stories ” and “ clever sayings ” are 
thought to be not only devoid of true wit, but among the most 
insipid of his anecdotical details." The correctness of this judg- 
ment may be questioned, not only on the general ground that 
tragic and comic power go together, but by an appeal to fact — 
the experimentum cruets in su(‘h a case. It is, of course, not to 
be expected in a grave and serious production like a history, 
that humorous features sliould l)e of frequent occurrence; the 
author’s possession of the quality of humour will l)e sufficiently 
sliown if even oc'casionally he diversifies his narrative by anec- 
dotes or remarks of a ludicrous character. Now in the work of 
Herodotus there are several stories of whi('h the predominant 
characteristic is the humorous; as, very palpably, the tale of 
Alcma'on’s visit to the treasury of (Versus, when, having 
clothed himself in a loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly 
at the waist, and placed upon his feet the widest buskins that he 
<’ould an\ where find, he followed his guide into the treasure- 
house," wlierc he “ fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and in the 
first place packed as much as lie could inside his buskins 
between them and his legs, after which he filled the lireast t)f his 
lunic quite hill of gold, and then sprinkling some among his 
liair, and taking some likewise in his mouth, came forth from 
the treasure-house scarcely able to drag his legs along, hke any- 
th tug rather than a man, with his mouth crammed lull, and his 
bulk increased e^^ery way.” 'J'he laughter of (Va\sus at the 
sight IS echoed by the reader, who has presented to him a most 
ridiculous image hit off with wonderful effect, and poeticised by 
the ^ouch of imagination, which regards the distorted form as 
having lost all semblance of humanity. It waaild be impossible 
to deny to Herodotus the possession of a sense of the comic il 
he had confined himself to this single exhibition of it. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature in the whole work ol 
Herodotus — that which prevents us from ever feeling weariness 
as wx follow him through the nine hooks of his history — is the 
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wonderful variety in which he deals. Not only historian^ but 
geographer^ traveller, naturalist, mythologer, moralist, anti- 
quarian, he leads us from one subject to another, — 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe, — 

never pursuing his main narrative for any long time without 
the introduction of some agreeable episodical matter, rarely 
carrying an episodical digression to such an extent as to be any 
severe trial to our patience. Even as historian, the respect in 
which lie especially excels other writers is the diversity of his 
knowledge. Contriving to bring almost the whole known w^orld 
within the scope of his story, and throwing everywhere a retro- 
spective glance at the earliest beginnings of states and empires, 
he exhibits before our eyes a sort of panoramic view of history, 
in whicli past and present, near and remote, civilised kingdoms 
and barbarous c-ommunities, kings, priests, sages, lawgivers, 
generals, courtiers, common men, have all their place — a place 
at once skilfully assigned and properly apportioned to their re- 
spective claims on our attention. Blended, moreover, with this 
profusion of historic niatt(‘r are sketches of religions, graphu' 
descriptions of countries, elaborate i)orlraitLires of the extremes 
of savage and civilised life, sinking moral reflections, curious 
antiquarian and philosophic'al discjuisitions, legends, anecdotes, 
criticisms— not all perhaps equally happy, but all serving the 
purpose of keeping alive the reader’s inicn*st, and contributing 
to the geruTal richness of effect by which the work is charac- 
terised. Again, most remarkable is the variety of styles which 
arc assumed, with almost equal sui'cc.ss, in the descriptions and 
anecdoti's. The masterly treatment of pathetic sulqccts, and 
the oi'casional indulgence, with good i‘ffc(‘t, in a f'oinic vein, 
have been already noticed. Equal power is shown in dealing 
with siK'h matters as are tragic' without being pathetic, as in the 
legend of Gyges, the story of tlie death of C yrus, tlie description 
of the self-destruction ol ( leoniencs, and, above all, in the 
striking scene which portrays the last moments of Prexaspes. 
In this, and in his account of the death of Adrastus, Herodotus 
has, if anywhere, i cached the sublime. Where his theme is 
lower, he has a style peculiarly his own, wduch seems to come 
to him without effort, yet which is most difficult of attainment. 
It is simple without being homely, lamiliar without being- 
vulgar, lively without being forced oi affected. Of this, re- 
markable and diversified specimens wall be found in the history 
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of the birth and early years of Cyrus, and in the tale — which 
reads like a story in the Arabian Nights — of the thieves who 
plundered the treasury of Rhampsinitus. Occasionally he ex- 
hibits another power which is exceedingly rare — that, namely, 
of representing the grotesque. The story of Arion has a touch 
of this quality, which is more fully displayed in the account of 
the funeral rites of the Scythian kings. Still more remarkable, 
and still more important in its bearing on the general effect of 
his work, is the dramatic power, so largely exhibited in the 
abundant dialogues and in the occasional set speeches where- 
with his narrative is adorned, w^hich by their contrast with the 
ordinary historical form, and their intrinsic excellence generally, 
tend more perhaps than any other single feature to enliven his 
pages, and to prevent the weariness which is naturally caused 
by the uniformity of continued narration. 

Another excellence of Herodotus is vivid description, or the 
power of setting before us graj)hically and distinctly that which 
he desires us to sec. This faculty however he does not exhibit 
equally in all subjects. Natural scenery, in common with the 
ancients generally, he for the most part neglects; and his 
descriptions of the great works constructed by the labour of 
man, although elaborate, fail in conveying to the minds of his 
readers any very distinct impression of their appearance. The 
power m question is shown chiefly in his accounts of remarkable 
events or ac'tions, which portions of l)is narrative have often all 
the beauty and distinctness of pictures, (lyges in the bed- 
chamLier of Candaule.s, Anon on the quarter-deck chanting the 
Orthian, Cleobis and llito arriving at the temple of Juno, 
Adrastus delivcnng himself up to ('nesiis, Alcmicon coming 
forth from the treasure-house, are pictures of the simplest and 
most striking kind, presenting to us at a single glance a scene 
exactly suited to form a subject for a painter. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the description is more complex and continuous. The 
charge of the Athenians at Marathon, the various contests and 
especially the final struggle at Thermopylae, the conflict in the 
royal palace at Susa between the Magi and the seven con- 
spirators, the fight between Onesilus and Artybius, the exploits 
of Artemisia at Salamis, the death of Masistius and the conten- 
tion for his bod\ , are specimens of excellent description of the 
more complicated kind, wherein not a single picture, but a suc- 
cession of pictures, is exhibited before the eyes of the reader. 
These descriptions possess all the energy, life, and power of 
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Homeric scenes and battles, and are certainly not surpassed in 
the compositions of any prose writer. 

The most obvious merit of our author, and the last which 
seems to require special notice, is his simplicity. The natural 
flow of narrative and sentiment throughout his work, the pre- 
dominant use of common and familiar wbrds, the avoidance of 
all meretricious ornament and rhetorical artifice, have often 
been remarked, and have won the approbation of almost all 
critics. With Herodotus composition is not an art, but a spon- 
taneous outpouring. He does not cultivate graces of style, or 
consciously introduce fine passages. He writes as his subject 
leads him, rising with it, but never transcending the modesty of 
nature, or approaching to the confines of bombast. Not only 
are his w^ords simple and common, but the structure of his 
sentences is of the least complicated kind. He writes, as 
Aristotle observes, not in laboured periods, but in sentences 
which have a continuous How, and which only end when the 
sense is complete. Hence the wonderful clearness and trans- 
parency of his style, which is never involved, never harsh or 
forced, and which rarely allows the shadow of a doubt to rest 
upon his meaning. 

llie same spirit, wliich thus affects his language and mode of 
expression, is ayjfiarent in the whole tone and conduct of the 
narrative. Everything is plainly and openly related ; there is 
no affectation ot mystery: vve are not tantalised by obscure 
allusions or hints; the author fnvly and fully admits us to his 
v’ontidcaice, is not afraid to mention himself and his own imj)res- 
sions; intioduces us to liis inloimants; tells us plainly what he 
saw and what he heard, allows us to look into his heart, where 
there is nothing tliat he needs to hide, and to ]')econ«e sharers 
alike in his religious sentiments, his yioliUca] oyiinions, and his 
feelings of sympathy or antipathy towards the various persons 
or races that he is led to mention. Hi-nce the strong personal 
impression of the wTitcr w'hich wc derive from his work, whereby, 
despite the meagre notices that remain to us of his life, vve are 
made to feel towards him as towards an intimate acquaintance;, 
and to regard ourselves as fully entitled to canvass and discuss 
all his qualities, moral as well as intellectual, 'fhe candour, 
honesty, amiability, piety, and patriotism of Herodotus, his 
primitive cast of mind and habits, his ardent curiosity, his 
strong love of tlie marvellous, are familiar topics with his com- 
mentators, who find his portrait drawn by himself with as much 
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completeness (albeit unconsciously) in his writings^ as those of 
other literary men have been by their professed biographers. 
All this is done moreover without the slightest affectation, or 
undue intrusion of his own thoughts and opinions; it is the 
mere result of his not thinking about himself, and is as far 
removed from the ostentatious display of Xenophon as from 
the studied concealment of Thucydides. 

While the language, style, sentiments, and tone of narrative 
in Herodotus are thus characterised, if we compare him with 
later writers, by a natural simplicity and freedom from effort, 
which constitute to a considerable extent the charm of his 
writing, it is important to observe how' greatly in all these 
respects he is in advance of former prose authors. Justice is 
not done to his merits unless some attention be given to the 
history of prose composition before his time, and something lil<e 
a comparison instituted between him and his predecessors 
With Herodotus simplicity never degenerates into baldness, or 
familiarity into what is rude and coarse. His style is full, free, 
and flowing, and offers a most agreeable contrast to the stiff 
conciseness, curt broken sentences, and almost unvaried con- 
struction, of pirevious historians. If we glance our eye over the 
fragments of the early Greek writers that have come down to 
our times, we shall be surprised to find how rude and primitive, 
how tame, bald, and spiritless the productions appear to have 
been, even of the most celebrated historians anterior to, or con- 
temporary witli, our author. A comparison between the style 
of Herodotus and the style of writing customary in his day 
would furnish us with a tolerably accurate means of estimating 
the interval which separated Herodotus, as a writer, from those 
who had preceded him —an interval so great as to render the 
style of composition which he invented a sort of new art, and to 
entitle him to the honourable appellation, which prescription 
has made indisputably his, of the “ Father of History.” 

EDITOKIAI. NOTE 

BOOKS SUr.GESTFD FOR THK STUDY OF HERODOTUS 

Sayce’s eel ot books i -ui. (but to be used with caution). 

Macau’s ed of books iv.-ix. (1892-1908). Admirable, and indispensable 
tor th<' advanced student 

Unrv’s Ancient Greek llistonam {1900) pp. ^b-74. \ valuable piece of 

criticism. 

The vol on Herodotus in “ Aucient Classics lor i^niglish Readers ” senes. 
A popular account. 
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THE 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS 


THE FIRST BOOK, ENTITLED CLIO 

These are the researches of TIeroclotus of Halicarnassus,^ which 
he publishes, in the hope of thereby preserving from decay the 
remembrance of what men have done, and of preventing the 
great and wonderful notions of the Greeks and the Barbarians 
from losing their due meed of glory ; and withal to put on record 
what were their grounds of feud. 

I. According to the Persians best informed in history, the 
Phoenicians liegan the quarrel. This people, who had formerly 
dw^elt on the shores of the Erythnean Sca,^ having migrated to 
the Mediterranean and settled in the parts which they now 
inhabit, began at once, they say, to adventure on long voyages, 
freighting their vessels with the wares of Egypt and Assyria. 
They landed at many places on the coast, and among the rest 
at Argos, which was then pre-eminent above all the states in- 
cluded now under the common name of Hellas.^ Here they 
exposed their merchandise, and traded with the natives for five 
or six days; at the end of which time, when almost everything 
was sold, there came down to the beach a number of women, 
and among them the daughter of the king, who was, they say, 
agreeing in this with the Greeks, lo, the child of Jnachus. The 
women were standing by the stern of the sliip intent upon their 
purchases, when the Phoenicians, witli a general shout, rushed 
upon them. The greater part made their escape, but some 
were seized and carried off. io herself was among the captives. 
The Phoenicians put the women on board their vessel, and set 

^ The mention of the author’s name and country in the first sentence of 
his history seems to have been usual in the m which Herodotus wrote. 

* the Erythrceaii Sea Herodotus intends, not our Red Sea, wliich he 
calls the Arabian Gulf (koXttos but the Indian Ocean, or rather 

both the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, which latter he does not 
consider distinct from the Ocean, being ignorant of its shape. 

•* The ancient superiority of Argos is indicated by the position of Aga^ 
memnon at the time of the Trojan war (compare Thucyd i. 9-10), and by 
the use of the word Argive in Homer for Greek generaliv. No other name 
of a single people is used m the same generic way. 
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The History of Herodotus idoK i. 

sail for Egypt. Thus did lo pass into Egypt^ according to the 
Persian story/ which differs widely from the Phcenician ; and thus 
commenced, according lo their authors, the series ofoutrages. 

2. At a later period, certain Greeks, with whose name they 
are unacquainted, but who would probably be Cretans, ^ made a 
landing at Tyre, on the Phoenician coast, and bore off the king’s 
daughter, Europe. In this they only retaliated; but after- 
wards the Greeks, they say, were guilty of a second violence. 
They manned a ship of war, and sailed to JEcty a city of Colchis, 
on the river Phasis; from whence, after despatching the rest of 
the business on which they had come, thev carried off Medea, 
the daughter of the king of the land. The monarch sent a 
herald into Gr(‘ece to demand reparation of the wrong, and the 
restitution of his child ; Imt the Greeks made answer, that 
having received no reparation of the wrong done them in the 
seizure of lo the Argive, they should give none in this instance. 

3. In the next generation afterwards, according to the same 
authorities, Alexander the son of Priam, bearing these events 
in mind, resolved to procure himself a wife out of Greece by 
violence, fully persuaded, that as the Greeks had not given 
satisfaction for their outrages, so neither Avould he be forced 
to make any for his. .Accordingly he made prize of Helen; 
upon which the Greeks decided that, before resorting to other 
measures, they would send envoys to reclaim the princess and 
require reparation of the wrong. Their demands were met by 
a reference to the violence which had been offered to Medea, 
and they ^vere asked wuth what face they could now require 
satisfaction, when they had formerly rejected all demands for 
either reparation or restitution addressed to them.^ 

^ The nairie, thus fir^t br(nip;ht before* us in its Asiatic form, may perhaps 
furnish an astronomical solution for the entire tabic; for as the vvanderui^^s 
of the (ireek lo have been often compared with the erratic course of the 
on in the heavens, passing in succession tlirouf^h all the sii;iis of the 
zod ac, so do we find that lu the ante- Semitic period there was also an 
identity of name, the hfiypUaii title of tlu* moon being Yah, and the 
pru iitive Chalda*ari title being represented liy a Curieilorrn sign, which is 
I^Ik iietically Ai, as in modern 'I'lirkisli. 

“ Since no other Greeks w'cre thought to liaM* possessed a navy 111 these 
eailv times. 

'* Aristophanes in the Acliariiiaiis (488-40.4) verv wittily ])arodies the 
opening ol Herodotus’s history l^olessiug to give the causes of the 
l’( lop- 'iincsian war, he says. — 

“ This was nothing, 

Sm:icking too much <»£ our accustomed manner 
To gi\e uffeiici^ lint here, sirs, w'as the rub; 

Some sparks ol ours, hoi with the grape, had stol’n 



Chap.\2-5. The Story of lo 3 

4. Hitherto the injuries on either side had been mere acts of 
common violence; but in what followed the Persians consider 
that the Greeks were greatly to blame, since before any attack 
had been made on Europe, they led an army into Asia. Now 
as for the carrying off of w'omen, it is the deed, they say, of a 
rogue ; but to make a stir about such as are carried off, argues 
a man a fool. Men of sense care nothing for such women, since 
it is plain that without their own consent they would never be 
forced away. The Asiatics, when the Greeks ran off with their 
women, never troubled themselves about the matter; but the 
Greeks, for the sake of a single Lacedaemonian girl, collected a 
vast armament, invaded Asia, and destroyed the kingdom of 
Priam. Henceforth they ever looked upon the Greeks as their 
open enemies. For Asia, with all the vrxrious tribes of bar- 
barians that inhabit it, is regarded by the Persians as their own ; 
but Europe and the Greek race they look on as distinct and 
separate.^ 

5. Such is the account which the Persians give of these 
matters . 'Vhey trace to the attack up{)n Troy their ancient 
enmity towards the Greeks. The J-^hcenicians, however, as 
regards lo, vary from the Persian statements. They deny that 
they used any violence to remove her into Egypt; she herself, 
they say, having formed an intimacy with the captain, while bis 
vessel lay at Argos, and perceiving herself to be with child, of 
her own freewill accompanied the Phernicians on their leaving 
the shore, to escape the shame of detection and the reproaches 
ot her parents. Whether this latter account be true, or whether 
the matter happened other vvisc, J shall not discuss further. 1 

A jnistr('s;, ol llic — Siiiuplha iiauiecJ — 

From the Megarian^. her doughty townsnicn 
(For the deed moved no small exfeiit of aiif^cr) 

J^leveng’d the affront upon Aspasia’s tram, 

And bore away a brace of htT fair damsels 

All Greece anon gave note of martial prelude 

And what the cause of war? marr\, three women ” 

— Mitchell, p 70-2. 

This is the earliest indication of a knowledge of tlie work ol Herodotus 
oil ihe i^art of an\ other Greek writer 

‘ Tiie claim made by the Persians to the ii.iturai lordship of Asia was 
convenient as tunnshing them v\itli pretexts for such wars as it suit^'d 
tiuir policy to engage; in with non-Asitilic nations. 

Mt is curious to observe the treatment which the Cireek mvtli^ m<*t 
'•lUi at the hands of foreigners 'I'he Oriental mind, quite unable to 
appreciate poetry of such a character, stripi>ed the legends bare ot all 
tlial beautified theiii, and then treated them, thus vulgarised, as matters 
ol simple history 
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shall proceed at once to point out the person who first within 
my own knowledge inflicted injury on the Greeks, after which I 
shall go forward with my history, describing equally the greater 
and the lesser cities. For the cities which were formerly great, 
have most of them l:)ccome insignificant; and such as are at 
pr(*sent powerful, were weak in the olden time.^ I shall there- 
fore discourse equally of both, convinced that human happiness 
never continues long in one stay. 

6. Cra'sus, son of Alyattes, by birth a Lydian, was lord of 
all the nations to the west of the river Halys. This stream, 
which separates Syria ^ from Paphlagonia, runs with a course 
from south to north, and finally falls into the Knxine. So far 
as our knowledge goes, lie was the first of the barbarians w^ho 
had dealings witli th(i Greeks, forcing some of them to liecome 
his tributaries, and entering into alliance with others, lie con- 
quered the Atolians, lonians, and Dorians of Asia, and made a 
treaty with the Laced«Tmonians. Dp to that time all Greeks 
had lieen free. For the Cimmerian attack upon Ionia, which 
was earlier than (Versus, was not a conquest of the cities, but 
only an inroad for jilimdering. 

7. The sovereignty of Lydia, which had belonged to the 
Heraclidcs, passed into the family of Ocesus, who were called 
the Mermnadie, in the manner which 1 will now' relate. There 
was a certain king of Sardis, ('andaules by name, wFom the 
Greeks called Myrsilus. He was a descendant of Alcicus, son 
of Hercules. V'he first king of this dynasty was Agron, son of 
Ninus, grandson of Helus, and great-grandson of Alcieus; Can- 
daules, son of Myrsiis, was the last. The kings who reigned 
before Agron sprang from Lydus, son of Atys, from whom the 
people of the land, called previously Meonians, received the 
name of Lydians. The Heraclidcs, descended from Hercules 
and the slave-girl of Jardanus, having been entrusted by these 
princes with the management of affairs, obtained the kingdom 
by an oracle. 'I'lieir rule endured for two and twenty genera- 
tions of men, a space of five hundred and five years during 

^ Thucydides remarks on the small size]|to which Mycena; had dwindletl 
compared witli its former power (1. lo). 

* By Syria Herodotus here means Cappadocia, the inhabitants of which he 
calls Syrians (i 72, and vii. 72), or Capiiadociaii Syrians {'^vpLon^ Kainrado^ 
has I 7-) Herodotus regards the \\ords Syria and Assyria, S>Tiaris and 
Asb>Tians. as in reality the same (vii. 63); m his use of them, however, 
as ethnic appellatives, he always carefully distinguislies. 

^ Herodotus professes to count thiee generations to the century (ii. 1 42), 
thus makmg the generation 33^ years In this case the average of the 
generations is but 23 years 
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the whole of which period, from Agron to Candaules, the crown 
descended in the direct line from father to son. 

8. Now it happened that this Candaules was in love with his 
own wife ; and not only so, but thought her the fairest woman 
in the whole world. This fancy had strange consequences. 
There was in his body-guard a man whom he specially favoured, 
Gyges, the son of Dascylus. All affairs of greatest moment 
were entrusted by Candaules to this person, and to him he was 
wont to extol the surpassing beauty of his wife. So matters 
went on for a while. At length, one day, Candaules, who was 
fated to end ill, thus addressed his follower: “ I see thou dost 
not credit w^hat 1 tell thee of my lady's loveliness; but come 
now, since men’s ears are less credulous than their eyes, con- 
trive some means whereby thou niayst behold her naked.” At 
this the other loudly exclaimed, saying, “ What most unwise 
speech is this, master, which thou hast uttered ? Wouldst thou 
have me behold my mistress when she is naked ? Bethink thee 
that a w^ornan, with her clothes, puts off her bashfulness. Our 
fathers, in time past, distinguished right and wrong plainly 
enough, and it is our wisdom to submit to be taught by them. 
There is an old saying, ‘ Let each look on his own.’ I hold thy 
wife for the fairest of all w^omankind. Only, I beseech thee, 
ask me not to do wickedly.” 

9. Gyges thus endeavoured to decline the king’s propoisai, 
trembling lest some dreadful evil should befall him through it. 
But the king replied to him, “ Courage, friend; suspect me not 
of the design to prove thee by this discourse; nor dread thy 
mistress, lest mischief l;)efail thee at her hands. Be sure f will 
so manage that she shall not even know^ that thou hast looked 
upon her. I will place thee behind the open door of the chamber 
in which we sleep. When T enter to go to rest she will follow 
me. There stands a chair close to the entrance, on which she 
will lay her clothes one by one as she takes them off. Thou 
wilt be able thus at thy leisure to peruse her person. Then, 
when she is moving from the chair toward the bed, and her 
back is turned on thee, be it thy care that she see thee not as 
thou passest through the doorway.” 

10. Gyges, \mable to escape, could but declare his readiness. 
Then Candaules, when bedtime came, led Gyges into his sleep- 
ing-chamber, and a moment after the queen followed. She 
entered, and laid her garments on the chair, and Gyges gazed 
on her. After a while she moved toward the bed, and her back 
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being then turned, he glided stealthily from the apartment. 
As he was passing out, however, she saw him, and instantly 
divining what had happened, she neither screamed as her shame 
impelled her, nor even appeared to have noticed aught, pur- 
posing to take vengeance upon the husband who had so affronted 
her. For among the Lydians, and indeed among the barbarians 
generally, it is reckoned a deep disgrace, even to a man, to be 
seen naked. ^ 

11. No sound or sign of intelligence escaped her at the time. 

But in the morning, as soon as day broke, sfie hastened to choose 
from among her retinue, such as she knew to be most faithful 
to her, and preparing them tor what was to ensue, summoned 
Gyges into her presence. Now it had often happened before 
that the queen had desired to confer with him, and he was 
accustomed to come to her at her call. He therefore obeyed 
the summons, not suspecting that she knew aught of what had 
occurred. Then she addressed these w'ords to him: “ Take thy 
choice, Gyges, of two courses which are open to thee. Slay 
Candaules, and thereby be('ome my lord, ancl ol)tain the Lydian 
throne, or die tliis moment in his room. So wilt thou not again, 
obeying all behests of thy master, behold what is not lawful for 
thee. It must needs be, that either he perish by whose counsel 
this thing was done, or tliou, who sawest me naked, and so 
didst break our usages.’' At these words Gyges stood awhile 
in mute astonishment; recovering after a time, he earnestly 
besought the queen that she w^ould not compel him to so hard 
a choice. But finding he iTTij)lored in xain, and that necessity 
was indeed laid on him to kill or to be killed, he made clioice 
of life for himself, and replied by th^^ UKiuiry: If it must be 

.so, and thou compellest me against my w ill to put my lord to 
death, come, let me hear how thou wilt have me .set on him.” 
“ Let him be attacked,” she answered, ” on that spot where 1 
w^as by him shown nakeel to you, and lei the assault be made 
when he is asleep.” 

12 . All w^as then prepared for the attack, and when night 
fell, Gyges, seeing that he had no retreat or escape, but must 
absolutely either slay Candaules, or himself he slain, follow^ed 
his mistress into the sleeping-room. She jilaced a dagger in his 
hand, and hid him carefully behind the seJf-sarne door. Then 

^ The contrast between tlie feelings of the GrtM-ks ancl the barbarians on 
this point IS noted by Thucydides (i 6), where ^ve learn that the exhibition 
of the naked person w'as recent, (jven with tlie Cjreeks. 
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Gyges, when the king was fallen asleep^ entered privily into the 
chamber and struck him dead. Thus did the wife and kingdom 
of Candaules pass into the possession of Gyges, of whom Archi- 
lochus the Parian, who lived about the same time,^ made 
mention in a poem written in lambic trimeter verse. 

13. Gyges was afterwards confirmed in the possession of the 
throne by an answer of the Delphic oracle. Enraged at the 
murder of their king, the people flew to arms, but after a while 
the partisans of Gyges came to terms with them, and it was 
agreed that if the Delphic oracle declared him king of the 
Lydians, he should reign; if otherwise, he should yield the 
throne to the Heraclides. As the oracle was given in his favour 
he became king. The Pythoness, however, added that, in the 
fifth generation from Gyges, vengeance should come for the 
Heraclides; a prophecy of which neither the Lydians nor their 
princes took any account till it was fulfilled. Such was the 
way in which the Mermnadaj deposed the Heraclides, and 
themselves obtained the sovereignty. 

14, When Gyges was established on the throne, he sent no 
small presents to Delphi, as his many silver offerings at the 
Delphic shrine testify. Besides this silver he gave a vast 
number of vessels of gold, among which the most worthy of 
mention are the goblets, six in number, and w^cighing altogethf 
thirty talents, which stand in the Corinthian treasury, dedicated 
by him. I call it the Corinthian treasury, though in strictness 
of speech it is the treasury not of the whole Corinthian people, 
but of Cypsclus, son of Eetion. Excepting Midas, son of 
Gordias, “ king of Phrygia, Gyges was the first of the barbarians 
whom we know to have S(*nt offerings to Delphi. Midas dedi- 
cated the royal throne whereon he was accustomed to sit and 
administer justice, aii object well worth looking at. Jt lies in 
the same place as the goblets presented l)y G3^ges. The Del- 
phiaiis call the whole of the silver and the gold which Gyges 
dedicated, after the name of the donor, (lygian. 

As soon as Gyges w^as king he made an inroad on Miletus and 
Smyrna, and took the city of Colophon. Afterwards, however, 

^ There are strong grounds for believing that Archilochus was latiT 
than t'alliiius, wlio is proved by (irote to have writtcji after tlie great 
Cimmerian invasion in the reign oi Ardys. But theie is nothing tt> sIioav 
at what time in tlie reign of Ardys this invasitin ha])pencd Archilochus 
may have been conlernporary both with < iygos and Ardys. The Cimmerian 
un asion may have been early in the reign of the latte.r lirmcc, say h c 675. 

“ Kvery Phrygian king mentioned in ancient histor\ is either Mida'., 
son of Gordias, or (h)rdias, sou of Midas. 
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though he reigned eight and thirty years^ he did not perform a 
single noble exploit. 1 shall therefore make no further mention 
of him, but pass on to his son and successor in the kingdom, 
Ardys. 

15. Ardys took Priene and made war upon Miletus. ]n his 
reign the Cimmerians, driven from their homes by the nomades 
of Scythia, entered Asia and captured Sardis, all but the citadel. 
He niigned forty -nine years, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sadyattes, who reigned twelve years. At his death his son 
Alyattes mounted the throne. 

16. This prince waged war witli the Medcs under C^yaxares, 
the grandson of Heioces,^ drove the Cimmerians out of Asia, 
conquered Smyrna, tlie ('olophoniaii colony/-^ and invaded Cla- 
zomena\ From this last contest he did not come off as he 
could have wished, but met with a sore defeat; still, liowever, 
in the course of his reign, he performed other actions very 
worthy of note, of which 1 will now proceed to give an account. 

17. Inheriting from his lather a war with the Milesians, he 
pressed the siege against the city by attacking it in the following 
manner. When the harvest was ripe on the ground he marched 
his army into Milesia to the sound of pipes and harps, and flutes 
masculine and feminine.*^ The buildings that were scattered 
over the country he neither pulled down nor burnt, nor did h(* 
even tear away the doors, but left them standing as they were. 
He cut down, however, and utterly destroyed all the trees and 
all the corn throughout the land, and then returned to his own 
donunions. It was idle for his army to sit down before the 
place, as the Milesians were masters of the sea. The reason 
that he did not demolish their buildings was, that the inhabi- 
tants might be tempted to use them «as homesteads from which 
to go forth to SOW' and till their lands; and so each time that 
lie invaded the country he might find something to pilunder. 

18. In this way he carried on the war wdth the Milesians for 
eleven years, in the course ol wdiich he inflicted on them two 
terrible blows; one in their owm country in the district of Lime- 
neium, the other in the plain of the Mieander. During six of 
these eleven years, Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, who first lighted 

* Vide infra, chaps. 73-4 “ Vide infra, ch. 150 

Aulns Gclliiis understood the “ male and female flutes,” as Ihites 
plavod bv men, and flutes pla>ed bv women. But it is more probable 
that flutes of different tones or jntches are intended. The flute, the pitch 
of which w'as lower, would be called male . the more treble or shrill- 
sou ndmg one would be the female. 
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the flames of this war, was king of Lydia, and made the incur- 
sions. Only the five following years belong to the reign of 
Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, who (as I said before) inheriting the 
war from his father, applied himself to it unremittingly. Tlic 
Milesians throughout the contest receivefl no help at all from 
any of the lonians, excepting those of Chios, who lent them 
troops in requital of a like service rendered them in former times, 
the Milesians having fouglit on the side of the Chians during the 
whole of the war between them and the people of Erythrie. 

19. It was in the twelfth year of the war tliat the following 
mischance occurred from the firing of the harvest-fields. 
.Scarcely had the corn been set a-light ])y the soldiers when a 
violent wind carried the flames against the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, which caught fire and w'as burnt to the ground. At 
the time no one made any account of the circumstance; but 
afterwards, on the return of the army to Sardis, Alyattes fell 
sick. His illness continued, whereupon, either advised thereto 
by some friend, or perchance himself conceiving the idea, he 
sent messengers to Delphi to inquire of the god concerning his 
malady. On their arrival the Pythoness declared that no 
answer should be given them until they had rebuilt the temple 
of Minerva, burnt by the J.ydians at Assesus in Milesia. 

20. Thus much I know from information given me by thi 
Delphians; the remainder of the story the Milesians add. 

I’he answer made by the oracle came to the ears of Periander, 
son of Cypselus, who was a very close friend to Tlirasybulus, 
tyrant of Miletus at that period. He instantly despatched a 
messenger to report the oracle to him, in order that 'fhrasy- 
buhis, forewarned of its tenor, might the better adapt his 
measures to the posture of affairs. 

21. Alyattes, the moment that the words of the oracle were 
reported to him, sent a herald to Miletus in hopes of concluding 
a truce with 'riirasybulus and the Milesians for such a time as 
was needed to rebuild the temple, 'fhe herald went upon his 
way; but meantime Thrasybulus had been apprised of every- 
thing; and conjecturing what Alyattes would do, he contrived 
this artifice. lie had all the corn that was in the city, whether 
belonging to himself or to private persons, brought into the 
market-place, and issued an order that the Milesians should 
hold themselves in readiness, and, when he gave the signal, 
should, one and all, fall to drinking and revelry. 

22. The purpose for which he gave these orders was the fol- 
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lowing. He hoped that the Sardian herald, seeing so great store 
of corn upon the ground, and all the city given up to festivity, 
would inform Alyattes of it, which fell out as he anticipated. 
The herald observed the whole, and when he had delivered his 
message, went back to Sardis. This circumstance alone, as I 
gather, brought about the peace which ensued. Alyattes, who 
had hoped that there was now a great scarcity of corn in Miletus, 
and that the people were worn down to the last piteh of suffer- 
ing, when lie heard from the herald on his return from Miletus 
tidings so contrary to those he had expected, made a treaty with 
the enemy by which the two nations became close friends and 
allies. He then built at Assesus two temples to Minerva instead 
of one,^ and shortly after recovered from his malady. Such 
were the chief circumstances of the war which Alyattes waged 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians. 

23. This Periandcr, who apprised Thrasybulus of the oracle, 
was son of Cypselus, and tyrant of Corinth.- In his time a very 
wonderful thing is said to have happened. The Corinthians and 
the Ixjsbians agree in their account of the matter. They relate 
that Arion of Metbymna, wdio as a player on the liarp, was 
second to no man living at that time, and who w'as, so far as we 
know, the first to invent the dithyrainbic measure,-'^ to give it its 
name, and to veale in it at Corinth, was carried to Tienarum on 
the back of a dolpiliin. 

24, He had lived for many years at the court of J^criander, 
when a longing came upon him to sail across to Italy and Sicily. 
Having made rich profits in those parts, he wanted to rccross 
the seas to Corinth. He therefore hired a vessel, the crew of 
which wx^re Corinthians, thinking that there was no people in 
whom he could more safely confide; and, going on board, he 

^ Tlie Ic'elmg that restitutiem should be twofold, wheii made to the ^ods, 
v\as a feature of tl\e religion of Rome It was not recognised in (ireece 

‘ Bahr says (Not, ad loc ), 1 ‘eriauder was t\Tant in tfie ancient sense* of 
the word, 111 which it is siiTi]>lv efjuivalent to the Latin “ rex ” and the 
(ireek tir because he inherited the crown from his 

lather Cvpselus. Hut it would ratlicr seem that the word hears here its 
usual sense of a king wlio rules witli a usurped and unconstitdtional 
authority 

‘ 'Ihe in\entinu of the Oi tli vra mb, or C\clic cliorns, was ascribed to 
/•iiiui, not only by Herodotus, but also bv Aristotle, by Hellamcus, by 
I)ic:earchiis, and, implicitly, by Uindar, who said it was invented at 
Co] mill. Perhaps it is best b- conclude wuth a ronjnt writer that Anon 
did not invent, hut onh^ improved the dithyiamb. Tlie dithyramb was 
origmalK a iiKue hymn in honour ol Hacchiis, with the cirnimstauces of 
whose birth the word is soiut‘v\hat fancitully coiiiiccted (Kiirip. Bacch, 
52h). It was sung In' a or band of revellers, directed bv a leader. 
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set sail from Tarentum. The sailors, however, when they 
reached the open sea, formed a plot to throw him overboard 
and seize upon his riches. Discovering their design, he fell on 
his knees, beseeching them to spare his life, and making them 
welcome to his money. But they refused; and required him 
either to kill himself outright, if he wished for a grave on the 
dry land, or without loss of time to leap overboard into the sea. 
In this strait Arion begged them, since such was their pleasure, 
to allow him to mount upon the quarter-deck, dressed in his 
full costume, and there to play and sing, and promising that, as 
soon as his song was ended, he would destroy himself. Delighted 
at the prospect of hearing the very best harper in the world, they 
consented, and withdrew from the stern to the middle of the 
vessel: while Arion dressed himself in tlie full costume of his 
calling, took his harp, and standing on the quarter-deck, chanted 
the Orthian.^ His strain ended, he flung himself, fully attired 
as he was, headlong into the sea. The Corinthians then sailed 
on to Corinth. As for Arion, a dolphin, they say, took him 
upon his back and carried him to Denarum, where he went 
ashore, and thence proceeded to Corinth in his musician's dress, 
and told all that had happened to him. Periander, however, 
disbelieved the story, and put Arion in ward, to prevent his 
leaving Corinth, while he watched anxiously for the return ol 
the mariners. On their arrival he summoned them before him 
and asked them if they could give him any tidings of Arion. 
They returned for answer that he was alive and in good health 
in Italy, and that they had left him at Tarentum where he 
was doing well. Thereupon Arion appeared before them, just 
as he was when he jumped from the vessel: the men, astonished 
and detected in falsehood, could no longer deny their guilt. 
Such is the account which the Corinthians and Lesbians give; 
and there is to this day at 'i'senarum, an ofTcring of Arion’s at 
the shrine, which is a small figure in bronze, representing a man 
seated upon a dolphin.^ 

25. Having brought the war with the Milesians to a close, 

^ According? to the scholiast on Aristophanes, tiie Ori)hirm was pitched 

i high key, as the name would imply, and was a lively spiriteai r— 

In memory ot this legend, the Tarentines were tond ot exhi 
Anon, astride upon his dolp’im, on their coins. 

' Various atteinjits liavc been made to rationalise the legend of Anon 
The truth seems to be, that the legend grew out ol the figure at T^ruanim, 
which was kiiowni bv its inscription to be an offering of Anon's. The 
figure itself remained at Tamaruiri incsre than seven hundred vears. It 
was seen by Ailiaii in the third century after Christ. 
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and reigned over the land of Lydia for fifty-seven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the second prince of his house who made offerings 
at Delphi. His gifts, which he sent on recovering from his 
sickness, were a great bowl of pure silver, with a salver in steel 
curiously inlaid, a work among all the offerings at Delphi the 
best worth looking at. Glauciis, the Chian, made it, the man 
who first invented the art of inlaying steel. ^ 

26. On the death of Alyattes, ( Versus, his son, who was 
thirty-five years old, succeeded to the throne. Of the Greek 
cities, Ephesus was the first that he attacked. 'J'he Ephesians, 
when he laid siege to the place, made an offering of their city 
to Diana, by stretching a rope from the town wall to the temple 
of the goddess, “ which w^as distant from the ancient city, then 
besieged by (Versus, a space of seven furlongs.^ 'Chey were, as 
1 said, the first Greeks whom he attacked. Afterwards, on 
some pretext or other, he made war in turn upon every Ionian 
and ilVjlian state, bringing forw^ard, where he could, a substantial 
ground of complaint; w^here such failed him, advancing some 
poor excuse. 

27. In this way he made himself master of all the Greek 
cities in Asia, and forced them to become his tributaries; after 
which he began to think of building ships, and attacking the 
islanders. Everything had been got ready for this purpose, 
when Bias of Briene (or, as some say, Pittacus the Mytilcnean) 
put a stop to the project. The king had made inquiry of this 
person, who w'as lately arrived at Sardis, if there were any news 
from (Greece; to w^hich he answered, ‘'Yes, sire, the islanders 
are gathering ten thousand horse, designing an expedition against 
thee and against thy capital.” (Voesus, thinking he spake 
seriously, broke out, “ Ah, might the gods put such a thought 
into their minds as to attack the sons of the Lydians with 
cavalry!” “It seems, oh! king,” rejoined the other, “that 

^ It IS questionable whether by K 6 K\^](^LS is to be understood the 
inlaying, or merely the welding ot iron together The only two descrip- 
tions which eye-witnesses have left ns of the salver, lead in opjiositc 
<Jirections. 

“An analogous case is incntioiied by Plutaich (Solon, c 12) Tlie 
lugitivps implicated in the insurreotion of Cyloii at Athens connected 
themselves with the altar by a cord Through the breaking of the cord 
they lost their sacred character. So, too, when PolycraLes dedicated 
the island ol Rheiieia to the Delian Apollo, he connected it with Delos by 
a chain (Thncyd, 111 T04), 

* We learn by this that the site of P'phesus had changed between the 
time of Creesus and that ol Herodotus. Tfie building seen by Herodotus 
was that burnt, b.c. 356. 
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thou desirest earnestly to catch the islanders on horseback upon 
the mainland, — thou knowest well what would come of it. But 
what thinkest thou the islanders desire better, now that they 
hear thou art about to build ships and sail against them, than to 
catch the Lydians at sea, and there revenge on them the wrongs 
of their brothers upon the mainland, whom thou boldest in 
slavery? ” Cnesus was charmed with the turn of the speech; 
and thinking there was reason in what was said, gave up his 
ship-building and concluded a league of amity with the lonians 
of the isles. 

28. Croesus afterwards, in the course of many years, brought 
under his sw'ay almost all the nations to the west of the TIalys. 
The T^ycians and C'ilicians alone continued free; all the other 
tribes he reduced and held in subjection. They were the 
following: the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, 
Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thynian and Bitbynian Thracians, 
Carians, lonians, Dorians, yEolians and Painphylians.^ 

29. When all these conquests had boien added to the Lydian 
empire, and the prosperity of Sardis was now at its height, 
there came thither, one after another, all the sages of Greece 
living at the time, and among them Solon, the Athenian.'^ He 
was on his travels, having left Athens to be absent ten years, 
under the pretence of wishing to see the world, but really to 
avoid being forced to repeal any ot the laws w^hich, at the 
request of the Athenians, he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal them, as they had 
bound themselves under a heavy curse to be governed for ten 
years by the laws which should be imposed on them by Solon.® 

30. On this account, as well as to see the w'orld, Solon set out 

* It IS not quite correct to speak of the Cilinaiis as dwelling wtfhin {i,e.^ 
west of) the Halys, for the Halys in its upper course ran through Cilicia 
fSta KlXLkuv, ch. 72), and that country lay chie.fly 'iouth of the river. 
Lycia and Cilicia would be likely to maintain their independence, being 
bekh countries of great natural strength. They lie upon the high moun- 
tain-range of Taurus, w^hich runs from east to west along the south of 
Asia Minor, within about a degree of the shore, and sends down from the 
mam chain a senes of lateral branches or spurs, which extend to the sea 
along the whole line of coast from the Gulf of Makn. opposite Rhf>des, to 
the plain of Tarsus. The mountains of the interior are in many parts 
covered with snow during the whole or the greater part of the year. 

* Solon’s visit to Croesus was rejected as fabulous before th(' time of 
Idutarch (Solon, c. 27), on account of chronological difficulties ( revsus 
most probably reigned from b.c 568 to n.c. 554. Solon certainly outlived 
the first usurpation of the government at Athens hy l^isis trains, which 
was n r. 560. 

* The travels of Solon are attested by Plato (Tmi. p. 21) and others. 
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upon his travels, in the course of which he went to Fsrvnt 
court of Amasis,* and also came on a visit to CrmsS at 
Qasus J’^eived him as his guest, and lodged him in the royai 
paiace. Un the third or fourth day after^ he bade his servants 
conduct Solon over his treasiirics^^ and show him all their great- 
ness and magnificence. When he had seen them alh and, 
so far as time allowed, inspected them, Crresiis addressed this 
question to him. “ Stranger of Athens, we have heard much of 
thy wisdom and of thy travels through many lands, from love of 
knowledge and a wish to see the world. 1 am curious therefore 
to inquire of thee, whom, of all the men that thou hast seen, 
thou deemest the most happy? ” I'his he asked because he 
thought himself the happiest of mortals: but Solon answered 
him without flattery, according to his true sentiments, “ Tellus 
of Athens, sire.” Full of astonishment at what he heard, Croesus 
demanded sharply, “ And wherefore dost thou deem Tellus 
happiest? ” To which the other replied, “ First, because his 
country w^as flourishing in his days, and he himself had sons 
both beautiful and good, and he lived to sec children born to 
each of them, and these children all grew up; and further 
because, after a life spent in what our people look upon as 
comfort, his end was surpassingly glorious. In a battle between 
the Athenians and their neighbours near Eleusis, he came to 
the assistance of his countrymen, routed the foe, and died upon 
the field most gallantly. The Athenians gave him a public 
funeral on the sy)ot w^here he fell, and paid him the highest 
honours.” 


31 . Thus did Solon admonish Creesus by the example of Tellus, 
enumerating the manifljld particulars of his happiness. When 
he had ended, Cra-siis incjuired a second time, who after Tellus 
seemed to him the happ)icst, expecting that at any rate, he 
Vv’ould be given the second place. “ Fleoi')is and Bito,” Solon 
answered ; “ they wxtc of Argive race ; their fortune was enough 
for their wants, and they were besides endowed with so much 
bodily strength that they had both gained prizes at the Games. 
Also this talc is told of them; — There was a great festival in 
honour of the goddess Juno at Argos, to which their mother 
must needs be taken m a car.'^ Now the oxen did not come 


^ Aniasis lo I'.r 560- Solon nn?.:ht sail from Athens to 

Egypt, theocc to Cyprus (Herod, \. 113), und from Cyprus to Lydia. 

“ Vide infra, vi. 125. 

* t'jcero and <)thcrs relate that the ground of the necessity was the 
circumstances that the youths’ mother was priestess of Juno at the time. 
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home from the field in time : so the youths, fearful of being too 
late, put the yoke on their own necks, and themselves drew the 
car in which their mother rode. Five and forty furlongs did 
they draw her, and stopped before the temple. This deed of 
theirs was witnessed by the whole assembly of worshippers, and 
then their life closed in the best possible way. Herein, too, 
God showed forth most evidently, how much better a thing for 
man death is than life. For the Argive men, who stood around 
the car, extolled the vast strength of the youths; and the 
Argive women extolled the mother who was blessed with such a 
pair of sons ; and the mother herself, overjoyed at the deed and 
at the praises it had won, standing straight before the image, 
besought the goddess to bestow on ( leobis and Bito, the sons 
who had so mightily honoured her, the highest blessing to which 
mortals can attain. Her prayer ended, they offered sacrifice and 
partook of tlie holy banquet, after which tlie two youths fell 
asleep in the temple. They never woke more, but so passed 
from the earth. The Argives, looking on them as among the 
best of men, caused statues of them to he made, which they gave 
to the shrine at Delphi." 

32. When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second 
place, Cra^sus broke in angrily, “ What, stranger of Athens, is 
my happiness, then, so utterly set at nought by thee, that thou 
dost not even put me on a level with private men? ’’ 

“ Oh! Croesus,” replied the other, “ thou askedst a question 
concerning the condition of man, of one who knows that the 
power above us is full of jealousy,^ and fond of troubling our 
lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and experience 
much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years 1 

Servius says a iH'stilence had destroyed the oxen, which contradicts 
ITerodotus. Otherwise the talc js Uild with fev\er varieties than most 
ancient stories. 

^ The 0^01/ os (“ jealousy ’*) of God js a leadiiij^ feature in Herodotus's 
evinceplion of the lieity, and no doubt is one of the cliief moral conclusion 
which he drew from his own survey of human events, and intended to 
impress on us by his history. (Vide infra, in. 4^1, vii 46, and especially 
vu. 10, {} 5-6.) Herodotus's cftthiKpds Otvs is not simply the “ Deu\ 
tdtor ” of relij;ious Romans, much less the “ jealous (Rid ” of Scripture 
The idea of an avenf^mg God is included in the Herodoteari caiic(;ption 
but is far from being the, whole of it. Prosperity, not pride, eminence, 
not arrogance, provokes him. He does not like any one to be great or 
happy but himself (vii. 46, end). What is most remarkable is, that with 
such a conception of the Divine Nature, Plerodotus could mamtaiii such 
a placid, cheerful, childlike temper. Possibly he was serene because he 
felt secure m his mediocrity. 
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regard as the limit of the life of man.^ In these seventy years 
are contained, without reckoning intercalary months, twenty-five 
thousand and two hundred days. Add an intercalary month to 
every other year, that the seasons may come round at the right 
time, and there will be, besides the seventy years, thirty-five 
such months, making an addition of one thousand and fifty days. 
The whole number of the days contained in the seventy years 
will thus be twenty-si.x thousand two hundred and fifty whereof 
not one but will produce events unlike the rest. Hence man is 
wholly accident. For thyself, oh! Crresus, 1 see that thou art 
wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations; but with 
respect to that whereon thou qiiestionest me, I have no answer 
to give, until I hear that thou hast closed thy life happily. For 
assuredly he who possesses great store of riches is no nearer 
happiness than he who has what suffices for his daily needs, 
unless it so hap that luck attend upon him, and so he continue 
in the enjoyment of all his good things to the end of life. For 
many of the wealthiest men have been unfavoured of fortune, 
and many whose means were moderatt' have had excellent 
luck. Men of the former class excel those of the latter but 
in two respects; these last excel the former in many. The 
wealthy man is better able to conUmt his desires, and to bear up 
against a sudden buffet of calamity. The other has less ability 
to withstand these evils (from which, however, his good luck 
keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following blessings: 
he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from misfortune, 
happy in his children, and comely to look upon. Jf, in addition 
to all this, he end his life well, he is oi a truth the man of whom 
thou art in search, the man w’h<^ may rightly be termed happy. 
Call him, however, until ho die, not happy Init fortunate. 
Scarcely, indeed, can any man unite all these advantages: as 
there is no country which contains wnthin it all that it needs, but 
each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and the best 

^ “ The days of our wars are threescore years and ten ” (Ps. xc. lo). 

“ No commentator on Herodotus has succeeded m exjilainmg the eurious 
mistake w^hereby the solar year is made tn average 375 dayr That 
Herodotus knew the true sohir year was not 37 ,, hut rni>re nearly 365 days, 
IS clear from bool; 11 ch. 4. Two inaccuraciei> piatdiK e the error iii Hero- 
dotus. In the hrst place he makes Solon count hi-, months at ?o days 
<*ach, wheieas it is notorious that the tireek imuiths, after the system of 
intercalation was ir[troduc<*d, were alternately of an<l 30 day?,. By 
this error his lirst number is raised horn 2-1,780 to 23,200, and also his 
second iiiimbei troia 1033 to 1050. Secondly, he omits to mention that 
rom time to time every 4th r^ufryph probably) llie intercalary month 
was c^mitted altof'etluT. 
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countr}^ is that which contains the most; so no single human 
being is complete in every resp>ect — something is always lacking. 
He who unites the greatest number of advantages, and retaining 
them to the day of his death, then dies peaceably, that man 
alone, sire, is, in my judgment, entitled to bear the name of 
‘ happy.’ But in every matter it behoves us to mark well the 
end: for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of happiness, and 
then plunges them into ruin." 

33. Such was the speech which Solon addressed to C 'ra^.sus, a 
speech which brought him neither largess nor honour. The 
king saw him depart with much indifference, since he thought 
that a man must be an arrant fool who made no account of 
present good, but hade men always wait and mark the end. 

34. After Solon had gone away a dreadful vengeance, sent of 
God, came upon ('ra^sus, to punish him, it is likely, for deeming 
himself the happjiest of men. First he had a dream in the 
night, which h)reshowed him truly the evils that were about to 
befall him in the person of his son. For Creesus had two sons, 
one blasted by a natural defect, being deaf and duml) ; the other, 
distinguished far above all his co-mates in every pursuit. The 
name of the last was Atys. It was this son concerning whom 
he dreamt a dream, that he would die by the blow of an iron 
weapon. When he woke, he considered earnestly with himsc'f, 
and, greatly alarmed at the dream, instantly made his son Uike 
a wife, and whereas m former years the youth had been wont to 
command the Lydian forces in the fudd, he now would not 
suffer him to accompany them. All the spears and javelins, 
and weapons used in the wars, he rc‘mo\^ed out of the male 
ajiartments, and laid them in heaps in the chambers of the 
women, fearing lest perhaps one of the weapons that hung against 
the wall might fall and strike him. 

35. Now it chanced that while he was making arrangements 
f(>r the wedding, there came to Sardis a man under a misfortune, 
who had upon him the stain of blood. He was by race a 
Phrygian, and belonged to the family of the king. Presenting 
himself at the palac:e of (Veesus, lie prayed to be admitted to 
purification according to the customs of the country. Now the 
Lydian method of purifying is very nearly the same as the 
Greek, Cra^sus granted the request, and went through all the 
customary rites, after which he asked the suppliant of his birth 
and country, addressing him as follows: — “Who art thou, 
stranger, and from what part of Phrygia flcddest thou to tak- 
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refuge at my hearth? And whoin^ moreover, what man or what 
woman, hast thou slain? “ Oh! king,” replied the Phrygian, 
“ I am the son of Gordias, son of Midas. I am named Adrastus.’ 
The man 1 unintentionally slew was my own brother. For this 
my father drove me from the land, and T lost all. Then fled I 
here to thee.” “ Thou art the offspring,” Cmesus rejoined, “ of 
a house friendly to mine, and thou art come to friends. Thou 
shall want for nothing so long as thou abidest in my dominions. 
Bear thy misfortune as easily as thou mayest, so will it go best 
with thee.” 'rhenccforlh Adrastus lived in the palace of the 
Idng. 

36. It chanced that at this very same time there was in the 
Mysian Olympus a huge monster of a boar, which went forth 
often from this mountain-country, and wasted the corn-fields of 
the Mysians. Many a time had the Mysians collected to hunt 
the beast, but instead of doing him any hurt, they came off 
alAvays with some loss to themselves. At length they sent 
ambassadors to (Ycesus, who delivered their message to him in 
these words: “Oh! king, a mighty monster of a boar has 
appeared in our parts, and destroys the labour of our hands. 
We do our best to take him, but in vain. Now therefore w^e 
beseech thee to let ths' son accompany us back, with some 
chosen youths and hounds, that we may rid our country of the 
animal.” Such was the tenor of tlieir prayer. 

But Cratsus betliought him of his dream, and answered, 
“ Say no more ot my son going with you; that may not he m 
any wise. He is hut just joined in wedlock, and is busy enough 
with that. 1 will grant you a jiicked band of Lydians, and all 
my huntsmen and hounds; and I will cliarge those whom 1 
send to use all zeal 111 aiding you to rid your country of the 
brute.” 

37. With this reply the Mysians were content; but the king’s 
son, hearing what the prayer ol the Mysians was, came suddenly 
in, and on the refusal of Cr(esus to let him go with them, thus 
addressed his father: “ Formerly, my father, it was deemed the 
noblest and most suitable thing for me to frequent the wars 
and hunting-parties, and win myself glory in them; but now 
thou keepiest me away from both, although thou hast never 
beheld in me either cowardice or lack of spirit. What face 
meanwhile must 1 w^ear as T w'alk to the forum or return from 

^ Adrasluis is “ the doi')mecl ” — “ the man unable to escape.” Atys is 
“ the youth under the mfliience ot Ate ” — the man judicially blmd.” 
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it ? What must the citizens, what must my young bride think 
of me ? What sort of man will she suppose her husband to be ? 
Either, therefore, let me go to the chace of this boar, or give me 
a reason why it is best for me to do according to thy wishes.” 

38. Then Crcesus answered, “ My son, it is not because 1 have 
seen in thee either cowardice or aught else which has displeased 
me that 1 keep thee back; but because a vision which came 
before me in a dream as I slept, warned me that thou wert 
doomed to die young, pierced by an iron weapon. It was this 
which first led me to hasten on thy wedding, and now it hinders 
me from sending thee upon this enterprise. Fain would I keep 
watch over thee, if by any means 1 may cheat fate of thee 
during my own lifetime. For thou art the one and only sou 
that I possess; the other, whose hearing is destroyed, I regard 
as if he were not.” 

39. “Ah! father,” returned the youth, “I blame thee not 
for keeping watch over me after a dream so terrible; but if 
thou mistakest, if thou dost not apprehend the dream aright, 
Tis no blame for me to sliow thee wherein thou errest. Now 
the dream, thou saidst thyself, foretold that I should die stricken 
by an iron weapon. But what hands has a boar to strike with.^ 
What iron weapon does he wield? Vet tins is what thou fearest 
for me. *Had the dream said that I should die pierced by a 
tusk, then thou hadst done well to keep me away; but it said 
a weapon. Now here we do not combat men, but a wild 
animal. I pray thee, therefore, let me go with them.” 

40. “ There thou hast me, my son,” said Crmsus, “ thy inter- 
pretation is better than mine. I yield to it, and change my 
mind, and consent to let thee go.” 

41. Then the king sent for Adrastus, the Phrygian, and said 
to him, “ Adrastus, when thou wert smitten with the rod of 
affliction — no reproach, my friend — I purified thee, and have 
taken thee to live with me in my palace, and have been at 
every charge. Now, therefore, it behoves thee to requite the 
good offices which thou hast received at my hands by consenting 
to go with my son on this hunting party, and to watch over 
him, if perchance you should be attacked upon the road by 
some band of daring robbers. Even apart from this, it were 
right for thee to go where thou mayest make thyself famous 
by noble deeds. They arc the heritage of thy family, and thou 
too art so stalwart and strong.” 

42. Adrastus answered, “ Except for thy request. Oh! king. 
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1 would rather have kept away from this Imnt; for methinks it 
ill beseems a man under a misfortune such as mine to consort 
with his happier compeers; and besides^ J have no heart to it. 
On many [^rounds I had stayed behind; l>ut^ as thou urgest it, 
and 1 am bound to pleasure thee (for truly it does behove me 
U( requite tliy good offices), I am content to do as thou wishest. 
fibr tliy son, whom thou givest into my charge, be sure thou 
.shalt re<'eive him hack safe and sound, so far as depends upon 
a guardian’s carefulness.’’ 

43. Thus assured, ('ra-sus let them depart, accompanied by a 
band of pic'ked youths, and well provirled with dogs of chase. 
When the\ reached Olympus, they scattered in quest of the 
animal; he was soon found, and the hunters, drawing round 
him in a circle, hurled their weayions at him. Then the stranger, 
the man who had been purified of blood, W'hose name w\'is 
Adrastus, he also hurled his spear at the boar, but missed his 
aim, and striu'k At>s, I’hus was the son of ('nesiis slain by 
the point of an iron w'capon. and the warning of the vision was 
iulfilled. Then one ran to Sardis to bear the tidings to the 
king, and he came and informed him of the combat and of the 
fate that had liefalleri his sun. 

44. If it was a heavy blow to the father to learn that his 
child was dead, it yet more strongly affected him to think thal 
the very man whom he liimself once purified had done the 
d(‘ed. In the violence of his grief he called aloud on Jupiter 
Catharsius,^ to be a witness of wdiat he had suffered at the 
stranger's hands. Afterwards he invoked the same god as 
Jupiter Ephistius and Hetiereus - using the one term because 
he had unw'ittingly harboured iii his house the man who had 
now slain his son; and the cither, because the stranger, w^ho 
liad been sent as his child's guardian, had turned out his most 
cruel encany. 

45. Presently the Lydian^ arrived, bearing the body of the 
vouth, and behind them followed the homicide. Fie took his 
stand in front of the corse, and, stretching forth his hands to 
I'rcesus, delivered himself into Ids power with earnest entreaties 
that he would sacTifice him upon the body of his son---^ his 

* JupiU'i w.is Catbrirsius, “ the ul purifications,” nut on account ol 
the resemblance of tJic rites ol piinficatiun with those of Jupiter Mf 
but simplv m the ^alne way that lie was IJ^histius and HeUereus, god ot 
hearths, and u) companionship, bt'cansc he presided over all occasions ol 
ubligatioii between man and man, and the [>urnied j^erson contracted an 
obligation towards his purifier. 
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former misfortune was burthen enough; now that he had added 
to it a second, and had brought ruin on the man who purified 
him^ he could not bear to live,” Then Crccsus, when he heard 
these words^ was moved with pity towards Adrastus^ notwith- 
standing the bitterness of his own calamity ; and so he answered^ 
“ Enough, my friend; 1 have all the revenge that I require, 
since thou givesl sentence of death against thyself. But in 
sooth it is not thou who hast injured me, except so far as thou 
hast unwittingly dealt the blow. Some god is the author of 
my misfortune, and I was forewarned of it a long time ago.” 
C'roesus after this buried the body of his son, with .such honours 
as befitted the occasion. Adrastus, son of Gordias, son of Midas, 
the destroyer of his brother in time past, the destroyer now' of 
his purifier, regarding himself as the most unfortunate wretch 
whom he had ever knowm, so soon as all was quiet about the 
place, slew himself upon the tomb. Ctccsus, bereft of his son, 
gave himself up to mourning tor two full years. 

46 . At the end of this time the grief of Cnrsus w'as inter- 
rupted by intelligence from abroad. He learnt that Cyrus, the 
son of Cambyses, had destroyed the empire of Astyages, the 
son of Cyaxarcs: and that the Persians were becoming daily 
more powerful, 'fhis led him to consider with himself whether 
it were possible to check the growing power of that people 
before it came to a head. With this design he resolved to make 
instant trial of the several oracles in Greece, and of the one in 
Libya. ^ So he sent his messengers m different directions, some 
to Delphi, some to Abie in Phocis, and some to Dodona; others 
to the oracle of Amphiaiaiis; others to that of Trophonius; 
others, again, to Branchidae in Milesia.^ These were the Greek 
oracles which he consulted. To Libya he sent another embassy, 
to consult the oracle of Ammon. These messengers were sent 
to test the knowledge of the oracles, that, if they w^re found 
really to return true answ^ers, he might send a second time, and 
inquire if he ought to attack the Persian.s. 

47 . The messengers who were despatched to make trial of the 
oracles were given the following instructions: they were to keep 
count of the days from the time of their leaving Sardis, and, 
reckoning from that date, on the hundredth day they were to 

* “ The one in I.ibya ” (Africa) — that c)f Ariimun, because Egypt was 
regarded by Herodotus as in Asia, not m Africa. 

® The oracle at AbcU seems to have ranked next to that at Delphi. The 
Orientals do not appear to liave possessed any indigenous oracles. 
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consult the oracles^ and to inquire of them what Croesus the son 
of Alyattes, king of Lydia^ was doing at that moment. The 
answers given them were to be taken down in writings and brought 
back to him. None of the replies remain on record except that 
of the oracle at Delphi. There, the moment that the Lydians 
entered the sanctuary,^ and before they put their questions, the 
Pythoness thus answered them in hexameter verse: — 

I can count the sands, and 1 can measure the ocean ; 

I have ears for the silent, and know what the dumb man meaneth; 
Lo! on my sense there striketh the smell of a 11 - covered tortoise, 

Boiling now on a fire, with the flesh of a lamb, in a cauldron, — 

Brass is the vessel below, and brass the cover above it. 

48. These words the Lydians wTote down at the mouth of 
the Pythoness as she prophesied, and then set off on their 
return to Sardis. When all the messengers had come back with 
the answers which they bad received, Croesus undid the rolls, 
and read what was written in each. Only one approved itself 
to him, that of the Delphic oracle. This lie had no sooner 
heard than he instantly made an act of adoration, and accepted 
it as true, declaring that the Delphic was the only really oracular 
shrine, the only one that had discovered in what way he was in 
fact employed. For on the departure of his messengers he had 
set himself to think what was most impossible for any one to 
conceive of his doing, ^ and then, waiting till the day agreed on 
came, he acted as he had determined. He took a tortoise and 
a lamb, and cutting them in pieces with his own hands, boiled 
them both together in a brazen cauldron, covered over with a 
lid which was also of brtiss. 

49. Such then was the answer returned to ('r(esus from 
Delphi. What the answer was which the T^ydians who w^ent to 
the shrine of Amphiaraus and performed the customary rites, 
obtained of the oracle there, T have it not in my power to 
mention, iur there is no record of it. All that is known is, that 

' The ^liyapov was the “ inner shrine,” the sacred chamber where the 
oracles were j^iveii. 

“ It IS impossible to discuss such a ijuestioii as the nature of the ancient 
oracles, which has liad x'cdumes written upon il, wathiii the limits of a 
note. I will only observe tliat m forming our pidgment on the subject, 
two points should be kept steadily 111 view, (i) the fact that the Pythoness 
whom vSt. Paul met with tm his first entrance inti^ European (Greece, was 
really possessed by an evil spirit, ’.vhich St. Paul cast out, thereby depriving 
her masters of all their hopes of gain (Acts xvi 16-19) (2) the pheno- 

mena of Mesmerism. In one or other of these, or in both of them com- 
bined, will be found the simplest, and probably the truest explanation, of 
all that is really marvellous in the responses of the oracles. 
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Croesus believed himself to have found there also an oracle 
which spoke the truth. 

50. After this Croesus, having resolved to propitiate the 
Delphic god with a magnificent sacrifice, offered up three thou- 
sand of every kind of sacrificial beast, and besides made a huge 
pile, and placed upon it couches coated with sih^er and with 
gold, and golden goblets, and robes and vests ot purple; all 
which he burnt in the hope of thereby making himself more 
secure of the favour of the god. Further he issued his orders 
io all the people of the land to offer a sacrifice according to 
their means. When the sacrifice vras ended, the king melted 
down a vast quantity of gold, and ran it into ingots, making 
them six palms long, three palms broad, and one palm in thick- 
ness. The number of ingots was a hundred and seventeen, four 
being of refined gold, in weight two talents and a half; the 
others of pale gold, and in weight two talents. He also caused 
a statue of a lion to be made in refined gold, the weight of 
which was ten talents. At the time wdien the tcmyjle of Delphi 
was burnt to the ground,^ this lion fell from the ingots on which 
it was placed; it now stand.s in the Corinthian treasury, and 
weighs only six talents and a half, having lost three talents 
and a half by the fire. 

51. On the completion of these works Crersus sent them awa;, 
to Delphi, and with them two bowls of an enormous size, one 
of gold, the other of silver, which used to stand, the latter upon 
the right, the former upon the left, as one entered the temple. 
They tbo were moved at the time of the fire; and now the 
golden one is in the Clazomcnian treasury, and weighs eight 
talents and forty-two mina^ ; the silver one stands in the corner 
of the ante-chapel, and holds six hundred amphora*. This is 
known, because the Dclphians fill it at the time of the Theo- 
phania.2 It is said by the Delpluans to be a work of Theodore 
the Samian,® and I think that they^ say true, for assuredly it is 
the work of no common artist. Croesus sent also four silver 
casks, which are in the Corinthian treasury, and two lustral 
vases, a golden and a silver one. On the former is inscribed the 

^ Vide infra, ii. 180, v. 62. It was burnt accidentally. 

“ Bnth in Julius Pollux and in Philostratiis there is mention of the 
Theophania, as a festival celebrated by the Greeks. No particulars are 
known of it. 

* Pausanias ascribed to Theodore of Samos the invention of castmg in 
bronze, and spoke of him also as an architect (in. xii. § 8; viii. xiv. § 5). 
Phny agreed with both statements (Nat. Hist. xxxv. 12). 
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name of the Lacechemonians, and they claim it as a gift of 
theirs, but wrongly^ since it was really given by Croesus. Tlu* 
inscription upon it was cut by a Dfdphian, w^ho wished to 
pleasure Ihe Lacedaemonians. His name is known to me, but T 
forbear to mention it. The boy, through wd'iose hand the water 
runs, is (1 confess) a Lacedaemonian gift, I nit they did not give 
either of the lustral vases. Besides these various offerings, 
Crrrsus sent to Delphi many others of less account, among the 
rest a number of round silver basins. Also he dedicated a 
female figure in gold, three cubits high, which is said by the 
Delphians to be the statue ol his baking-w'oman ; and further, 
lie presented the necklace and the girdles of his wite. 

52. I'hesc were the offerings sent by Cnesus to Delphi. To 
the shrine of Amjihiaraus, wuth w'hose valour and misfortune he 
Avas acquainted d he sent a shield entirely of gold, and a spear, 
also of solid gold, both head and shaft. They were still existing 
in my day at 'I'helies, laid up in the temple of Ismenian Apollo. 

53. Tlie messengers who had the charge of conveying these 
treasures to tlic slirines, ret'eived instructions to ask the oracles 
whether ( ra.sus should go to war with the l\Tsians, and if so, 
whether he should strengthen himself by th(‘ forces of an ally. 
Accordingly, when they had reached their cl(‘Stinations and pre- 
sented the gifts, they proceeded to consult the oracles in the 
following terms* (Veesus, king of Lydia and other countries, 
1 relieving that these are the only real oracles in all the world, 
has sent you such presents as your discoveries deserved, and now 
inquires of you whether he shall go to war with the Persians, 
and if so, whether ’he shall strengthen himself by the forces of 
a conlederate.” Both the oracles agreed in the tenor of their 
reply, which was in each case a prophecy that it Crosiis attacked 
the Persians, he would destroy a mighty taupirr, and a recom- 
mendation to liirn to look and see wlio were the most powerful 
of the Greeks, and to make alliance with them. 

54. At the receipt pf these oracular replies CV(vsus was over- 
joyed, and feeling sure now tluit he would destroy* ihe empire of 
the Persians, he sent once more to Pytho, and presented to the 
Delphian^, the number of whom he had ascertained, two gold 
staters apu'ce.- In return for this the Delphians gi anted to 

^ For the stt)ry ot Amphiar.ms, cf. Pausan 1. 3-1. li 13. § 6 .-Fschylus 
Si'jU. contr Th s()4 et scqn> The “ ” is his beany engulfed 

near Oropus, or (as some said) at Hanna in Bceotia 

^ bur the value ot tlie stater, see note, on Book vn. ch 28, 
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C rtiesus and the Lydians the privilege of precedency in consult- 
ing the oracle, exemption from all charges, the most honourable 
seat at the festivals, and the perpetual right of becoming at 
pleasure citizens of their town. 

55. After sending these presents to the Delphians, Crtesus a 
third time consulted the oracle, for having once proved its 
truthfulness, he wished to make constant use of it. The ques- 
tion whereto he now desired an answer was — “ Whe ther his 
kingdom w^ould be of long duration? ” The following was the 
reply of the Pythoness: — 

Wait till the time shall come when a mule is monarch of I\ledja, 
Then, thou delicate l.ydian, away to the jiebhles of Mermus, 

Haste, oh! haste Ihec away, iior blush to behave like a coward. 

56. Of all the answers that had reached him, thi.s pleased Ihm 
far the best, for it seemed incredible that a mule should ever 
f'ome to be king of the Medes, and so he coni'luded that the 
sovereignty would never depart from himself or his seed after 
him. Afterwards he turned his thoughts to the alliance wliieh 
he had been recomniended to coniract, and sought to ascertain 
by inquiry wlia li was the most piowerful of the Grecian states. 
His inquiries pointed out to him two states as pre-eminent above 
the rest. These were the Laccdjemonians and the Athenians, 
the former of Doric the latter ol Ionic blood. And indeed thef-o 
two nations had held from very early times the most distin- 
guished j)lace in (Greece, the one being a Pelasgic the other a 
Hellenic people, and the one having never quitted its original 
seats, while the other had been excessively migratory; for 
during the reign of Deucalion, l^hthidtis was the country in 
which the Hellenes dwelt, but under Dorns, the son of llclleii, 
tiiey moved to the tract at the ba.se of Ossa cind Olympus, which 
IS called Ilistncotis; forced to retire from that region by the 
('adrneians,' they settled, under the name of Macedm, in the 
chain of Pindus. Hence they once more nanoved and came to 
Dryopis; and from Dryopis having entered the Peloponncse in 
this way, they became known as J)orians. 

57. What the language of the Pelasgi was 1 cannot say witli 
any certainty. If, however, we may form a conjecture from 
the tongue spoken by tlie Telasgi of the present day, — those^ 

' The Cadmeians were the (k-apco-Phtcriiciaii race (thoir name merely 
si^mtyiiig “ the iCasterns ”), who m the ante-Trojan times, oceugjed the 
country which was atlerwards called Bceotia Hence the Cireek tragealians, 
lu plays of which arieieiit Thebes is the scene, invariably speak of the 
Thebans as Kaoaciv*: Xfibs. 
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for instance, who live at Creston above the Tyrrhenians, who 
formerly dwelt in the district named Thessaliotis, and were 
neighbours of the people now called the Dorians, — or those 
again who founded Placia and Scylace upon the Hellespont, 
who had previously dwelt for some time with the Athenians,^ — 
or those, in short, of any other of the cities which have dropped 
the name but are in fact Pelasgian; if, 1 say, we are to form 
a conjecture from any of these, we must pronounce that the 
Pelasgi spoke a barbarous language. If this were really so, and 
the entire Pelasgic race spoke the same tongue, the Athenians, 
who were certainly Pelasgi, must have changed their language 
at the same time that they passed into the Hellenic body; for 
it is a certain fact that the people of Creston speak a language 
unlike any of their neighbours, and the same is true of the 
Placianifins, wdiile the language spoken by these two people is 
the same; which show\s that they both retain the idiom which 
they brought with them into the countries wdiere they are now 
settled. 

58. The Hellenic race has never, since its first origin, changed 
its speech. This at least seems evident to me. It was a branch 
of the Pelasgic, which separated from the main body, and at 
first was scanty in numbers and of little powcT; but it gradually 
spread and increased to a multitude of nations, chiefly by the 
voluntary entrance into its ranks of numerous tribes of bar- 
barians. The Pelasgi, on the other hand, w’ere, as I think, a 
barbarian race which never greatly multiplied. 

59. On inquiring into the condition of these two nations, 
(Veesus found that one, tlie Athenian, w^as in a state of grievous 
oppression and distraction under Pisistratus, the son of Hippo- 
crates, w 4 io was at that time tyrant of Athens. Hippocrates, 
when he was a private citizen, is said to have gone once upon a 
Lime to Olympia to see the games, when a wonderful prodigy 
happened to .him. As he w^as employed in sacrificing, the 
cauldrons wdiich .stood near, full of water and of the flesh of the 
victims, began to boil without the help of fire, so that the water 
overflowed the jiots. Chilon the Laced .emonian, who happened 
to be there and to witness tlie prodigy, advised Hippocrates, if 
he were unmarried, never to take into his house a wife who 
could bear him a child; if he alread}'^ had one, to send her back 
to her friends; if lie had a son, to disown him, Cbilon's advice 
did not at all please Hippocrates, who disregarded it, and some 

^ Vide infra, vi. 137- 
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time after became the father of Pisistratus. This Pisistratus, at 
a time when there was civil contention in Attica between the 
party of the Sea-coast headed by Megacles the son of Alcmaeon^, 
and that of the Plain headed by Lycurgus, one of the Aristolaids, 
formed the project of making himself tyrant, and with this view 
created a third party. ^ Gathering together a band of partisans, 
and giving himself out for the protector of the Highlanders, he 
contrived the following stratagem. He wounded himself and 
his mules, and then drove his chariot into the market-place, 
professing to have just escaped an attack of his enemies, who 
had attempted his life as he was on his way into the country. 
He besought the people to assign him a guard to protect his 
person, reminding them of the glory which he had gained when 
he led the attack upon the Megarians, and took the town of 
Nisiea,-^ at the same time performing many other exploits. The* 
Athenians, deceived by his story, appointed him a band C)f 
citizens to serve as a guard, who were to carry clubs instead 
of speans, and to accompany him wherever he went. Thus 
strengthened, Pisistratus broke into revolt and seized the 
citadel. In this way he acquired the sovereignty of Athens, 
which he continued to hold without disturbing the previously 
existing offices or altering any of the laws. He administered 
the state according to the established usages, and his arrange- 
ments were wise and salutary. 

60. However, after a little time, the partisans of Megacles 
and those of T^ycurgus agreed to forget their differences, and 
united to drive him out. So Pisistratus, having by the means 
described first made himself master of Athens, lost his power 
again before it had time to take root. No sooner, how^ever, 
was he departed than the factions which had driven him oul 
quarrelled anew, and at last Megacles, wearied with the struggle, 
sent a herald to Pisistratus, with an offer to re-establish him on 
the throne if he would marry his daughter. I^sistratus con- 
sented, and on these terms an agreement was concluded between 
the two, after which they proceeded to devise the mode of his 
restoration. And here the device on which they hit was the 
silliest that 1 find on record, more especially considering that 

^ There caa be nu doubt that these local factions must also have been 
political parties. 

® Plutarch mentions a war between Athens and Megara, under the 
conduct of Solon, m which Pisistratus was said to have distiiigmshed him- 
self (Solon, c. 8), as having occurred before Solon’s legislation, i.e before 
B.c. 594- 
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the Greeks have been from very ancient times distinguished 
from the barbarians by superior sagacity and freedom from 
foolish simpleness, and remembering that the persons on whom 
this trick was played were not only Greeks l^ut Athenians, who 
have the credit of surpassing all other Greeks in cleverness. 
I'here was in the Preanian district a woman named Ph}'a,^ whose 
height only fell short of four cubits by three lingers’ breadth, 
and who was altogethcT comely to look upon. This w^oman they 
clothed in complete armour, and, instructing her as to the 
carriage which she was to maintain in order to beseem her part, 
they placed her in a chariot and drove to the ('ity. Heralds had 
been sent iorward to precede her, and to make pioclamation to 
this effect: “ Citizens of Athens, receive again Pisistratus wdth 
friendly minds. Minerva, w'ho of all men honours him the most, 
herself conducts him back to her own citadel.” This they pro- 
claimed in all directions, and immediately the rumour spread 
throughout the country districts that Miners^a was bringing 
back her favourite. They ot the cit> also, fully persuaded that 
the woman was the veritable goddess, prostrated themselves 
before her, and received Pisistratus back. 

6i. Pisistratus, having thus recovered the sovereignty, 
married, according to agreement, llie daughter of Mcgacles. 
As, however, he had already a family of grown up sons, and 
the Alcin.eonida' w'cre supposed to bt* under a cur.se,“ he deter- 
mined that there should be no issue of the marriage. His wife 
at first kept this matter to herself, but alter a time, either her 
mother (juestioned her, or it may be that she told it of htT own 
accord. At any rate she informed her mother, and so it reached 
her lather's ears. Mcgacles, indignant at receiving an affront 
from such a rjuarter, m his anger instantly made up his differ- 
ences wath the opposite faction, on which Pisistratus, aware of 
what was planning against him, took himself out of the country. 

^ Grote has some )vist reiiiarks upon the observatKnis with which 
Hcrodcftiis accompaTiics the story TMiva It seems clear that the Greeks 
of the a£;e ot Pisistratus iully believed m the orcasiiuial prt'sence u]ioii 
e.irth of the (iorls (irote refeis to tlie uell-Uiiowii appeal diice ot the 
(h)d I’au to Pludi]i]ndes a little hefs're the luitlle of Marathon, wliiclj 
Herodotus hnnstdl stales to have been received as true by the Athenians 
(vi. los). ') he woman’s height waild be about b Km^lish feel.l 

” V’ldc infra, v 70-1, 'r)iuc\d 1. 126, Plut Solon, c 12. The curse 
rested on them upon acronnt o! their treatment ol tin* ])artisans of C\lon. 
riie archon ol tlie tune, Meg. teles, not onlv broke laith with them after 
ho had, by a pledge to spare their lives, mdneed them to leave the sacred 
precinct of Minerva 111 the Acropolis, but also slew a number at the altar 
■of the Eumemdes. 
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Arrived at Eretria, he held a council with his children to decide 
w^hat was to be done. The opinion of Hippias pre\'ailed, and it, 
was agreed to aim at regaining the .sovereignty. The first step 
was to obtain advances of money from such states as were under 
obligations to them. By these means they collected large sums 
from several countries, especially from the Thebans, who gave 
them far more than any of the rest. To be brief, time passed, 
and all was at length got ready for their return. A band of 
Argive mercenaries arrived from the Peloponnese, and a certain 
Naxian named Lygdamis, who volunteered his services, was 
particularly zealous in the cause, supplying both men and 
money. 

62. In the eleventh year of their exile the family of Pisis- 
tratus set sail from P^etria on their return home. They made 
the coast of Attica, near Marathon, where they encamped, and 
were joined by their partisans from the capital and by numbers 
from the country districts, who loved tyranny better than free- 
dom. At Athens, while Pisistratus was obtaining funds, and 
even after he landed at Marathon, no one paid an)' attention to 
his proceedings. When, however, it became known that he had 
left Marathon, and was marching upon the city, preparations 
were made for resistance, the whole force of the state w^as levied, 
and led against the returning exiles. Meantime the army of 
Pisistratus, which had broken up from Marathon, meeting their 
adversaries near the temple of the Pallenian Minerva,^ pitched 
their camp opposite them. Here a certain soothsayer, Amphi- 
lytus by name, an Acarnanian, moved by a divine impulse, 
came into the presence of Pisistratus, and approaching him 
littered this prophecy in the hexameter measure: — 

Now hci'i the cast been made, the net is out-spread m the water, 

Throiiyh the mof)nshiny ni^ht the tunnies will enter the meshes 

63. Such was the prophecy uttered under a dixinc inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus, apiprehending its meaning, declared tliat he 
accepted the oracle, and instantly led on his army. The 
Athenians from the city had just finished their midday meal, 
after w^hich they had betaken thcanselves, some to dire, others 
to sleep, when Pisistratus with his troops fell upon them and 

^ Pallciic was a villaf^e ol Attica, near (jar^<*ttus, which 1-. the modern 
(taritu. It ^^as famous tor its temple of Aliucrva Atlu'ua , v,hich was 
of such rna^unficence as to be made the subject (d a >|>cciai treatise by 
Thcmison, whose book eiilitied Pallents^ is mentioned bv Atheuteus (vi. 

6, p. 335)- 
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put them to the rout. As soon as the flight began^ Pisistratus 
bethought himself of a most wise contrivance^ whereby the 
Athenians might be induced to disperse and not unite in a body 
any more. He mounted his sons on horseback and sent them 
on in front to overtake the fugitives, and exhort them to be of 
good cheer, and return each man to his home. 'I'he Athenians 
took the advice, and Pisistratus became for the third time 
master of Athens. 

64. Upon this he set himself to root his power more firmly, 
by the aid of a numerous body of mercenaries, and by keeping 
up a full exchequer, partly supplied from native sources, partly 
from the countries about the river Strymon.^ He also de- 
manded hostages fiom many of the Athenians who had remained 
at home, and not left Athens at his approach; and these he 
sent to Naxos, which he had conquered by force of arms, and 
given over into the charge of Lygdamis. Farther, he purified 
the island of Uclos, according to the injunctions of an oracle, 
after the following lashion. All the dead bodies which had been 
interred within sight of the temple he dug up, and removed to 
another part of tlic islc.“ Thus was the tyranny of Pisistratus 
established at Athens, man>^ of the Athenians having fallen in 
the battle, and many othens having fled the country together 
with the son of Alcrmvon. 

65. Snell was the condition of the Athenians when Croesus 
made inejuiry concerning thom.'^ Proceeding to seek informa- 
tion concerning the LacediiTnonians, he learnt that, after pass- 
ing through a period of great depression, they had lately been 
victorious in a war with the people of Tegea; for, during the 
joint reign of J.eo and Agasicles, kings of Sparta, the Lace- 
diemonians, successful in all their other wars, suffered continual 
defeat at the hands of the 'Fegeans. At a still earlier period 
they had been the very worst governed people in Greece, as 
well in matters of internal management as in their relations 

* The revenues of Pisistratus were derived in part from the mcome- 
tax of five per cent, which he levied from his subjects (Thucyd. vi. 54. 
AOrjt^aLoii^ fiKoarijv Tri)(xacr 6 ^€voi tGjv yiyvofjL^vuv), in part probably from 
the silver-mines at Laurium, which a little later were so remarkably pro- 
ductive (Herod, vii. 144). He had also a third source of revenue, of which 
Herodotus here speaks, consisting apparently either of lands or mines 
lying near the Strymuii, and belonging to him probably m his pHvate 
capacity. That part of Thrace weis famous for its gold and silver mines. 

^ Compare Thucyd. in. 104. 

® The embassy of Croesus cannot possibly have been subsequent to the 
final establishment of Pisistratus at Athens, which was in b.c. 542 at the 
earliest. It probably occurred during his first term of power. 
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towards foreigners, from whom they kept entirely aloof. The 
circumstances which led to their being well governed were the 
following; — Lycurgus, a man of distinction among the Spartans, 
had gone to Delphi, to visit the oracle. Scarcely had he entered 
into the inner fane, when the Pythoness exclaimed aloud. 

Oh! thou u^rcat Lycnr^>:iis, that com’st to my beautiful dwelling, 
Dear tf) Jovo, and to all who sit in the halls of Olympus, 

Whether to had thee a god I know not, or only a mortal, 

But my Jiopc is strong that a god thou wilt prove, Lveurgus. 

Some report besides, that the Pythoricss delivered to him the 
entire system of Idws whu'h are still observed hy the Spartans. 
The Lacedfemonians, however, tht‘mselv(‘s assert that L 3 'Curgiis, 
when he was guardian of his nephew, Labotas, king ot Sparta, 
and regent in his room, iiilrodiiced them fiorn Crete; for as 
soon as he became regent, he altiTed the whole of the existing 
customs, substituting new ones, which he took eare should be 
observed by all. After this he arranged whatever appertained 
to war, esta!>]ishing the kmomotiie, Triaeades, and Syssilia,’- 
besides which be instituted the senate,- and the ephoralty. 
Such was the way in which the Lacedaemonians became a w'ell- 
governed f^eople. 

66. On the deaih of lA^curgus they built him a temple, and 
ever since they have worsliipped him with the utmost reverence 
Their soil being good and the population numerous, they sprang 
up rapidly to power, and became a fiourishing people. In con- 
sequence they soon ceased to be satisfied to stay quiet; and, 
regarding the Arcadians as very much their inferiors, they sent 
to consult the oracle about conquering the whole of Arcadia. 
The Pythoness thus answered them; 

Gravest thou Arcady ^ Bold is thy craving. I shall not content it. 
Many the men that m Arcady dwell, whose food is the acorn — 

They will never allow thee. It is not I that am niggard. 

I will give thee to dance in Tegra, with noisy foot-fall, 

And with the measuring line mete out the glorious champaign 


^ The evitifJLOTLai were divisions of the Spartan cohort Of the 

nothing seems to be known. They may have been also di\nsions 
of the army — but divisions confined to the camp, not existing in the field. 
The word crvircriTia would seem in this place not to have its ordinary 
signification, “common meals'’ or “messes,** but to be applied to the 
“ set of persons who were appointed to mess together.” 

It IS quite inconceivable that Lycurgus should in anv sense have in- 
stituted the senate. Lveurgus appears to have made scarcely any changes 
in the con^Hfuitem. What he did was to alter the customs and habits 
ot the people. 

I 
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When the Lacedaemonians received this reply^ leaving the rest 
of Arcadia untouched, they marched against the Tegeans, carry- 
ing with them fetters, so confident had this oracle (which was, 
in truth, but of base metal) made them that they would enslave 
the Tegeans. The battle, however, went against them, and 
many fell into the enemy’s hands. Then these persons, wearing 
the fetters which they had themselves brought, and fastened 
together in a string, measured the Tegean plain as they executed 
their labours. The fetters in which they worked were still, in 
my da}’, preserved at Tegea where they hung round the walls 
of the temple of Minerva Alea.^ 

67. Throughout the whole of this early contest with the 
Tegeans, the Lacedaemonians met with nothing but defeats; 
but in the time of Croesus, under the kings Anaxandrides and 
Aristo, fortune had turned in their favour, in the manner which 
J will now relate. Having been worsted in every engagement 
by their enemy, they sent to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle 
what god they must propitiate to prevail in the war against the 
'Fegeans. The answer of the Pythoness was, that before they 
could prevail, they must remove to Sparta the bones of Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon. Unable to discover his burial-place, 
they sent a second time, and asked the god where the body of 
tlie hero had been laid. The following w-as the answer they 
received : — 

Lfvi'l and smooth is the plain whore Arcadian Tegea standeth; 
There two winds are ever, by strong necessity, blowing, 
Counter-stroke answers stroke, and evil lies upon evil 
There all-teeming Fartli doth harbour the son of Atndes; 

Bring thou him to thy eity, and then be Tegea’ s master. 

After this ^epl}^ the Lacedaemonians were no nearer discovering 
the burial-place than Ixdore, though they continued to search 
for it diligently ; until at last a man named Lichas, one of the 
Spartans called Agathoergi, found it. The Agathoergi arc 
citizens w^ho have just served their time among the knights. 
The five eldest of the Jviiights go out every year, and are bound 
during the year after their discharge, to go wherever the State 
sends them, and actively employ themselves in its service. 

68. Lichas was one of this body when, partly by good luck, 
partly by his own wisdom, he discovered the burial-place. 

^ Minerva Alea w'as an Arcadian goddess. She was worshipped at 
Mantmca, Manthyrea, and Alea, as \rell as at Tegea. Her temple at 
I'egea w'as particularly magnificent See the description in Pausanias 
(VIII. xlvu. § 1-2). 
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Intercourse between the two State.s existing just at this time, 
he went to Tcgca, and, happening to enter into the worksho]) 
of a smith, he saw him forging some iron. As he stood marvel- 
ling at what he beheld,^ he was observed by the smith who, 
leaving off his work, went up to him and said, 

“ Certainly, then, you Spartan stranger, you would have been 
wonderfully surprised if you had seen what I have, since you 
make a marvel even of the working in iron. I wanted to make 
myself a well in this room, and began to dig it, when what 
think you? I came upon a coffin seven cubits long. I had 
never believed that men were taller in the olden times than 
they are now, so J opened the coffin. The body inside was of 
the same length: I measured it, and filled up the hole again.” 

Such was the man^s account cd what he had seen. The other, 
on turning the matter over in his mind, conjectured that this 
was the body of Orestes, of which the oracle had spoken. He 
guessed so, because he observed that the smithy had two 
bellows, which he understood to be the two winds, and the 
hammer and anvil wT)ukl do for the stroke and the counter- 
stroke, and the iron that was being wrought for the evil lying 
upon evil. This he imagined might be so because iron had been 
discovered to the hurt of man. Full of these conjectures, he 
sped back to Sparta and laid the whole matter l')efore hi.s 
countrymen. Soon after, by a concerted plan, they brought a 
charge against him, and V)egan a prosecution. Lichas betook 
himself to Tegea, and on his arrival acquainted the smith with 
his misfortune, and proposed to rent his room of him. The 
.smith refused for some time; but at last Lichas persuaded him, 
and took up his abode in it. Then he opened the grave, and 
collecting the bones, returned with them to Sparta. From 
henceforth, whenever the Spartans and the Tegcans made trial 
of each other’s skill in arms, the Spartans always had greatly 
the advantage; and by the time to which we arc now come 
they were masters of most of the Peloponnese. 

69. Croesus, informed of all these circumstances, sent 
messengers to Sparta, with gifts in their hands, who were to 
ask the Spartans to enter into alliance with him. They re- 
ceived strict injunctions as to what they should say, and on 
their arrival at Sparta spake as follows : — 

^ Herodotu*^ means lo represent that the of tyon was a novelty 

at the time Brass was known to the (irceks before iron, a>. the in)merJC 
poems sufficiently indicate. 
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“ Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, has sent 
us to speak thus to you ; ‘ Oh ! Lacedaemonians, the god has 
bidden me to make the Greek my friend; I therefore apply to 
you, in conformity with the oracle, knowing that you hold the 
first rank in Greece, and desire to become your friend and ally 
in all true faith and honesty.’ ” 

Such was the message which Cra'sus sent by his heralds. 
The Lacedaemonians, who were aware beforehand of the reply 
given him by the oracle, were full of joy at th(‘ ccjmiiig of the 
messengers, and at once took the i>atlis of friendship and alliance : 
this tliey did the more readily as they had previously contracted 
certain obligations towards him. They had sent to Sardis ou 
one occasion to purchase some gold, iiihndiiig to use it on a 
statue of Ayiollo— th(‘ statue, namel)', winch remains to this 
day at Thornax in Laconia,^ when (Yoesus, hearing of the matter, 
gave them as a gift the gold which they wanted. 

70. This was one r(*ason why the J.acedKmonians wxre so 
willing to make the alliance: another was, because Creesus had 
chosen them for his friemds in preference to all the other Greeks. 
They thercforii held themselves in readiness to come at his 
summons, and not content with so doing, they further had a 
huge; vase made in lironze, covered with figure.s of animals all 
round the outside of the rim, and large' enough to contain three 
hundred amphora^ which they sent to Oa'sus as a return for 
his presents to them. The vase, however, never reached Sardis. 
Its miscarriage is accounted for in two quite different ways. 
Tht Laceda'monian story is, that when it reached Samos, on 
its way biwards Sardis, the Samians having kiiowdedge ot it, 
pcit to sea in their ships of war and nuidt^ it thc'ir prize. But 
the Samians declare, that the Laccdxmonians w^ho had the vase 
in charge, happening to arrive too late, and learning that Sardis 
had fallen and that Croesus was a prisoner, sold it in their 
island, and the purchasers (who were, tlicy say, private persons) 
made an offering ot it at the shrine of Juno: ^ the sellers were 
very likely on their return to Sparta to have said that they 
liad been robbed of it by the Samians. Such, then, was the 
fate of the vase. 

71. Meanwhile Cra'sus, taking the oracle in a wrong sense, 
led his forces into Cappadocia, fully expecting to defeat C'yrus 

^ Paiisaiiias declares that tlic gold obtained of Ciuesus by the Lacedae- 
monians was used m lact upon a statue of Apollo at Amycla' (111. x § 10 ). 

* V’^ide infra, ii. i8?. 
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and destroy the empire of the Persians. While he was still 
engaged in making preparations for his attack, a Lydian named 
Sandanis^ who had always been looked upon as a wise man, 
but who after this obtained a very great name indeed among 
his countrymen;^ came forward and counselled the king in these 
•w'ords : 

“ Thou art about, oh! king, to make war against men who 
wear leathern trousers, and have all tlieir oth^T garments of 
leather;’ who feed not on what they like, but on what they 
can g(it from a soil that is sterile and unkindly; who do not 
indulge in wine, but drink water ; wln) possess no figs nor any- 
thing else that is good to eat. If, then, thou conqiierest them, 
what canst thou get from them, seeing that they have nothing 
at all? But if they conquer thee, consider how much that is 
precious thou wilt lose: if they onec get a taste of our pleasant 
tilings, they will keep such hold of them that we .shall never be 
able to make them loose their grasp. For my part, 1 am thank- 
ful to the gods, that they have not put it into the hearts of 
the Persians to invade Lydia.’’ 

Creesus was not persuaded by this speech, thc)ugh it was true 
enough; for before the (.onquest of Lydia, tlie Persians pos- 
sessed none of the luxuries or delights of life. 

72. The Cappadocians are known to the Greeks by the namr 
of Syrians.- Before the rise of the Persian power, they had 
been subject to the Medes; but at the present time they were 
within the empire of (Vrus, for the boundary between the 
Median and the Lydian empires was the river llalys. This 
stream, which rises in the mountain country of Armenia, runs 
first through Cilicia; afterwards it flows for a while with the 
Matieni on the right, and the Phrygians on the left: then, when 
they are passed, it proceeds with a northern course, separating 
the (kippadocian Syrians from the Paphlagonians, who occupy 
the left bank, thus forming the boundary of almost the whole 
of Lower Asia, from the sea opposite Cyprus to the Euxine. 
Just there is the neck of the peninsula, a journey of five days 
acro.ss for an active walker/'’ 

^ For a description of the Persian dress, see note (Ui ch, 135, 

^ Vide infra, vii. 72. The Cappadocians of Herodotus inhabit the 
country bounded by the Kuxine on the nortli, ttie Halys on the west, 
the Armenians apparently on the east (from whom the Cappadocians arc 
clearly distinguished, vii. 72-3), and the Matieni on the south. 

Herodotus tells us m one place fiv. loi) that he reckons ihe day’s 
journey at 200 stadia, that is at about 23 of our miles. 11 we regard this 
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73. There were two motives which led Croesus to attack 
Cappadocia: firstly, he coveted the land, which he wished to 
add to his own dominions; but the chief reason was, that he 
wanted to revenge on Cyrus the wrongs of Astyages, and was 
made c(»nfident by the oracle of being able so to do: for the 
Astyages, son of Cyaxares and king of the Medes, who had been 
dethroned by Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was Croesus’ brother by 
marriage. This marriage had taken place under circumstances 
which I will now relate. A hand of Sc}'thian nomads, who had 
left their own land on occasion of some disturbance, had taken 
refuge in Media. Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioces, was at that time king of the country. Recognising 
them as suppliants, he began by treating them with kindness, 
and coming presently to esteem them highly, he intrusted to 
their care a number of boys, whom they were to teach their 
language and to instruct in the use of the bow. Time passed, 
and the Scythians employed themselves, da}^ after day, in hunt- 
ing, and alw^ays brcuight home some game ; but at last it chanced 
that one day they took nothing. On their return to Cyaxares 
with empty hands, that monarch, who was hot-tempered, as he 
showed upon the occasion, received them very rudely and in- 
sultingly. In consequence of this treatment, which they did 
not conceive themselves to have deserved, the Scythians deter- 
mined to take one of the boys whom they had in charge, cut 
him in pieces, and then dressing the flesh as they were wont to 
dress that of the wuld animals, .serve it up to Cyaxares as game : 
after which they resolved to convey themselves with all speed 
to Sardis, to the court of Alyattes, th(‘ son of Sadyattes. The 
plan w^as carried out: ('yaxares and his gue.sis al(* of the flesh 
prepared by the Scythians, and they tliemsf lves, liaving accom- 
plished their purpose, fled to Alyattes in the giiiseof suppliants. 

74. Afterwards, on the refu.sal of Al}'attes to give up his 
suppliants wl)en Cyaxares sent to demand them of him, w'ar 
broke out between the Lydians and the Medes, and continued 

as the ineasuie iiiteudod iiere, wo must considor that Honxkitiis imapiied 
the isthmii'' ol Natidia to be but 115 lm^e^ .across, iGs miles short of the 
truth It ID list be observed, however, that the ordinary day’s journey 
caniKtt be intended by the 656 ^ e v i,'ib j' lo avdfji The dvT]i) is 

not the mere common traveller. Hr is the li^^htly-equipped pedestrian, 
and Ins day’s journey must be estimated at snincthinfi considerably 
above 200 stades. Herodotus appe.ais to speak not of any particular 
case or cases, but generally of all hghtly-equipped pedestrians. He cannot 
therefore be riohtly rei^arded as free from luistaki; in the matter. Probably 
he considered the isthmus at least too miles narrower than it really is. 
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for five years, with various success. In the course of it the 
Medes gained many victories over the Lydians, and the Lydians 
also gained many victories over the Medes. Among their other 
battles there was one night engagement. As, however, the 
balance had not inclined in favour of either nation, another 
combat took place in the sixth year, in the course of which, 
just as the battle was growing warm, day was on a sudden 
changed into night. This event had been foretold by Thales, 
the Milesian, who forewarned the lonians of it, fixing for it the 
very year in which it actually took place. ^ The Medes and 
Lydians, when they observed the change, ceased fighting, and 
were alike anxious to have terms of peace agreed on. Syennesis 
of Cilicia,® and Labynctus ^ of Bal)ylon, were the persons who 
mediated between the parties, who hastened the taking of the 
oaths, and brought about the exchange of espousals. It was 
they who advised that Alyattes should give his daughter 
Aryenis in marriage to Astyages the son of C'yaxares, knowing, 
as they did, that without some sure bond of strong necessity, 
there is wont to be but little security in men’s covenants. Oaths 
are taken by these people in the same way as by the Greeks, 
except that they make a slight flesh wound in their arms, from 
which each sucks a portion of the other’s blood.® 

75. Cyrus had caiiturcd this Astyages, who was his mother s 
father, and kef)t him prisoner, for a reason which 1 shall bring 
forward in another part of my history. This capture formed 

* The prediction of this eclipse by Thales may fairly be classed with the 
prediction of a good olive-crop or t>f the fall of an aerolite. Thales, indeed, 
could only have obtained the requisite kiiowledi^e for predicting eclipses 
from the Chaldieans, and that the science of these astronomers, although 
sufficient lor the investigation Innar cchpst'S, did not enable them t(» 
calculate solar eclipses — dependent as such a calculation is, not only on 
the determination of the period of recurrence, hut i)n the true projection 
also of the track of the sun’s shadow' along a jjaiiicnlar line over the surface 
of the earth— may he inferred from our tiudmg that m the astronomical 
canon of Ptolemy, which was comjiiled from the ChaldLcan registers, the 
observations of the moon’s echpses are alone entered. 

“The name Syennesis is common to all the kings of Cilicia mentioned in 
history. It has been suiijiosed not t<^ be really a name, but, like Pharaoh, 
a title. 

^ Cilicia had bc;come an independent state, ciUkt by the destruction of 
Ass>Tia. or in tlie course of her decline alter the reign of Esarhaddon. 
PrevKjuslv, she had been included in the doraiiiioiis of the Assyrian kings. 

* The Babylonian monarch at this time was either Nabopolassar or 
Nebuchadnezzar. Neither of these names is properly Hellemsed by 
Labynctus. Labyneliis is undoubtedly the Nabunahid of the inscrip- 
tions, the Nabonadius of the Canon, the Nabounedus of Berosns and 
Megasthenes. 

* Vide infra, iv. 70. and Tacit Annal. xii 47 
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the ground of quarrel between Cyrus and Crccsus^ in consequence 
of which Croesus sent his servants to ask the oracle if he should 
attack the Persiaiis ; and w^hen an evasive answer came, fancy- 
ing it to be in his favour, carried his arms into the Persian 
territory. When he reached the river Ilalys, he transported 
his army across it, as I maintain, by the bridges which exist 
there at the present day;' but, according to the general belief 
of the Greeks, by the aid of Thales the Milesian, The tale is, 
that Crresus was in doubt how he should get liis army across, as 
the bridges uere not made at tha,t time, and that Thales, wlio 
happened to be in the camp, divided the stream and caused it 
to flow on both sides of the army instead of on the left onl^^ 
This he effected thus: — Beginning some distance above the 
camp, he dug a deep channel, which hi* brought round in a 
semicircle, so that it might pass to rearward of the camp; and 
that thus tlie river, di^'erle(l from its natural course into the 
new channel at the point where this left the stream, might flow 
by the station of tlu; army, and afterwards fall again into the 
ancient bed. In this way the river was split into two streams, 
which wcrcj lioth easih^ fordable, ft is said by some that the 
water was entirely drained off from the natural bed of the river. 
But 1 am of a different opinion ; for f do not se(* how, in that 
case, they could have crossed it on their rectum. 

76. Having passed the Halys with the forces under his com- 
mand, Creesus entered the district of Cappadocia which is called 
Pteria,^ It lies in the neighbourhood of the city of Sinope ^ 
upon the Euxine, and is the strongest position in the whole 
country thereabouts. Tfeii' Croesus pitched his camp, and 
began to ravage the fields of the Syrians. He besieged and 
took the chief city of the l^tcrians, and reduced the inhabitants 
to slavery: he likewise made himself master of the surrounding 
villages. Thus he brought nun on the Syrians, who were guilty 

‘ The Halvs [Kizil Irmnk) is lord.ibk' at im \tTv ^reat distance trom its 
month, but lontGcs « )V('r it are not nn frequent. These are of a very simple 
construction, consistine, of planks laid across a lew slender beams, extend- 
ing from bank to h-iiik, witbout .aii\ ]>arapet Bridges with stone piers 
have existed at s<»me former period, bnt Uiev belong probably to Roman, 
and not to any earlier times. The ancient coiistnietions mentioned by 
Ht‘rocIotus are more likely to have been of the iiKuhrn type 

“ Plena ill Herodotus is a district, not a city. 

Sinope, which recent events have once more made famous, was a 
colony of the Milesians, founded about n.c. 630 (infra, iv. 12). It occupied 
the neck of a small peninsula projecting into the Kiixiiie tovv.irds the north- 
east, in lat. 42’'\ long. 35*^', nearly. The ancient town has been completely 
rumed, and the modern is built of its fragments. » 
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of no offence towards him. Meanwhile, Cyrus had levied an 
army and marched against Croesus, increasing his numbers at 
every step by the forces of the nations that lay in his wav. 
Before beginning his march he had sent heralds to the lonians, 
with an invitation to them to revolt from the Lydian king: 
they, however^, had refused compliance, Cyrus, notwithstand- 
ing, marched against the enemy, and encamped opposite them 
in the district of Pteria, where the trial of strength took place 
between the contending powers. 'I'he combat was hot and 
bloody, and upon both sides the number of the slain was great; 
nor had victory declared in favour (>f cither party, when night 
came down upon tlic battle-field. Lhus both armies fought 
valiantly. 

77. Croesus laid the blame of his ill success on the number 
of his troops, which fell very short of the enemy; and as on the 
next day Cyrus did not repeat the attack, he set off on his 
return to Sardis, intending to collect his allies and renew the 
contest in the spring. He meant to call on the Jtgyptians to 
send him aid, according to the terms of the alliance which he 
had concluded with Ainasis,^ previously to his league with the 
Lacediumonians. He intended also to summon to his assistance 
the Babylonians, under their king Labynetns,- for the*)' too were 
bound to him by treaty: and further, he meant to send woi i 
to Sparta, and appoint a day for the coming of their succours. 
Having got together these forces in addition to liis own, he 
would, as soon as the winter was past and springtime comt‘, 
march once more against the Persians. With these intentions 
CrcEsus, immediately on his return, despatched heralds to his 
various allies, with a request that they would join him at Sardis 
in the course of the fifth month from the time of the departure 
of his messengers. He then disbanded the army "C{)nsisting of 
mercenary troops — which had been engaged with the Persians 
and had since accompanied him to his capital, and let them 
depart to their homes, never imagining that (yrus, after a battle 
in which vicloT*y had been so evenly balanced, would venture to 
march upon Sardis. 

^ ITie treaty ol Amasis with Croesus would suffice to account for the 
hostility of the Persians against Kgvpt. 

^ Undoubtedly the Naboiiaduis of the Canon, and the Nabimahid of the 
moniimeiits. The fact that it was willi this monarch that Cnesiis made his 
treaty helps greatly t<^ fix the date of the fall of Sardis; it proves that 
that event cannot have happened earlier than n.c 55/1 For Nabunahid did 
not ascend the throne till u.c. 555. and a full year must l)e allowed between 
the conclusion bf the treaty and the taking of the Lvdiaii eamtal. 
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78. While CrcTSus was still in this mind, all the suburbs of 
Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of 
w^hich the horses left feeding in the pasture-grounds, and flocked 
to the suburbs»> to eat them. The king, who witnessed the 
unusual sight, regarded it vei*)^ rightly as a prodigy. He there- 
fore instantly sent messengers to the soothsayers of Telmessus,^ 
to consult them upon the matter. His messengers reached the 
city, and obtained from the Telmessians an explanation of what 
the prodigy portended, hut fate did not allows them to inform 
their lord ; for ere they entered Sardis on their return, Croesus 
was a prisoner. What the Telmessians had declared was, that 
Croesus must look for the entry of an army of foreign invaders 
into his country, and that when they came they w^ould subdue 
the native inhabitants ; since the snake, said they, is a child of 
earth, and the horse a w'arrior and a foreigner. Croesus was 
already a prisoner when the I'clmessians thus answered his 
inquiry, but they had no knowledge of what was taking place 
at Sardis, or of the fate of the monarch. 

79. Cyrus, howTver, w'hen Ooesus broke up so suddenly from 
his quarters afUT the battle at Pteria, conceiving that he had 
marched away W'ith the intention of disbanding his army, con- 
sidered a little, and soon saw' that it was advisable for him to 
advance upon Sardis with all haste, before the Lydians could 
get their f(’)rces together a second time. Having thus deter- 
mined, he lost no time in carrying out his plan. He marched 
forward with such speed that he was liirnself the first to an- 
nounce his coming to the Lydian king. That monarch, placed 
in the utmosfc difllculty by the lurn <.)f events which had gone 
so entirely against all ids calculalions, nevertheless led out the 
Lydians to battle. In all Asia there was not at that time a 
braver or more w^arlike people. Their manner of fighting w^as 
on horseliack; they carried long lances, and were clever in the 
management of their steeds. 

80. The two armies met in the plain before Sardis. It is a 
vast flat, bare of trees, watered by the Hyllus and a number of 
other streams, which all flow^ into one larger than the rest, 
called the Hennus.- This river rises in the sacred mountain of 

^ Three distinct cities of Asia Mirujr arc called by this name The 
Lyctan Tchncssvis lav upon the coa-^t occiipyinjr (he site of the modern 
villat,'e of ^lakrl, where arc some curious remains, especially tombs, partly 
Greek, partlv native Lycian 

^ Sardis (th<* nuxlern siruid m the broad valley of the Hermus at 

a point where the hills ap[>roach each othci more closely thin in any other 
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the Dindymenian Mother/ and falls into the sea near the town 
of Phocaea.^ 

When Cyrus beheld the Lydians arranging themselves in order 
of battle on this plain, fearful of the strength their cavalry, 
he adopted a device which Haq:)agus, one of the Medes, sug- 
gested to him. He collected together all the camels that had 
come in the train of his army to cariy^ the provisions and the 
baggage, and taking off their loads, he mounted riders upon 
them accoutred as horsemen. These he commanded to advance 
in front of his other troops against the Lydian horse; behind 
them were to follow the foot soldiers, and last of all the cavalry. 
When his arrangements were complete, he gave his troops orders 
to slay all the other Lydians who came in their way without 
merevj but to spare Croesus and not kill him, even if he should 
be seized and offer resistance. The reason why Cyrus opposed 
his camels to the enemy\s horse was, because the horse has a 
natural dread of the camel, and cannot abide either the sight 
or the smell of that animal. By this stratagem he hoped to 
make Creesus’s horse useless to him, the horse being what he 
chiefly depended on for victory. The two armies then joined 
battle, and immediately the Lydian war-horses, seeing and 
smelling the camels, turned round and galloped off; and so it 
came to pass that all Creesus’s hopes withered away. The 
Lydians, however, behaved manfully. As soon as they under- 
stood what was happening, they leaped off their horses, and 
engaged with the Persians on foot. The combat was long; but 
at last, after a great slaughter on both sides, the Lydians turned 
and fled. They were driven within their walls, and the Persians 
laid siege to Sardis. 

81. Thus the siege began. Meanwhile Creesus, thinking that 
the place would hold out no inconsiderable time, sent off fresh 
heralds to his allies from the beleaguered town. His former 
messengers had been charged to bid thtan assemble at Sardis in 
the course of the fifth month; they whom he now sent were to 
.say that he was already besieged, and to beseech them to come 
to liis aid with all possible spieed. Among his other allies 
CrcrsLis did not omit to send to Laceda*inon. 

place Some vestiges of the ancient town remain, but, except the ruins 
''1 the great temple of Cybelc (inira, v. 102), they seem to be of a late 
date. 

^ The Dindymenian mother was Cybele, the special deity ol ITir^ gia. 

-The Hermns [GhieiUz-Chai) now" falls into the sea very much nearer 
to Smyrna thin to Phoca'a. Its course is perpetually changing 
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82. It chanced, however, that the Spartans were themselves 
jnst at this time enp^aged in a quarrel with the Argives about a 
place called 'I'hyrea/ which was wdthin the limits of Argolis, 
but had been seized on by the Lacedicmonians. Indeed, the 
^vhole country westward, as far as Cape Malea, belonged once 
to the*, Argives, and not only that entire tract upon the main- 
Umd, ])ut also Cythcra, and the other islands. The Argives 
collected troops to resist the seizure of Thyrea, but, before any 
battle was fought, the two parties came to terms, and it was 
agreed that three lumdred Spartans and three hiindrt‘d Argives 
should meet and fight for the place, which sliould iK'long to the 
nation w'itli whom the victory rested. It was stipulated also 
that tlie cither troops on each side should return home to their 
respective countries, and not remain to Avitiiess the combat, as 
there w^as danger, if the armies stayed, that eitl;er the one or 
the other, on seeing their countryme^n undergoing defeat, might 
liasten to their assistance. These terms being agreed on, the 
two armies marched off, leaving three hundn d picked men on 
each side to fight for the territory. I'he battle began, and so 
equal were the combatants, that at the close of th(‘ day, when 
night put a stop to the fight, of the w^holii six hundred only 
three men remained alive, tw'o Argives, Alcanor and (.'Jiromius, 
and a single Spartan, Othryadas. The two Argives, regarding 
themselves as the victors, hurried to Argos. Othryadas, the 
Spartan, remained upon the field, and, stripfiing the bodies of 
the Argives who had fallen, carried their armour to the Spartan 
camp. Next day the two armies returned to learn the result. 
At first they disputed, botli parties claiming the victory, the 
one, because they had the greater number of survivors; the 
other, because their man remained on the field, and stripped 
the bodies of the slain, wdiercas the tw^o men of the other side* 
ran away; but at last they fell from words to blows, and a 
battle w'as fought, in wdiich both parties .sufTcred great loss, but 
at the end the Lacedemonians gained the victory. Upon this 
the Argives, w'ho up to that time had worn their hair long, cut 
it off close, and made a law, to which they attached a curse, 
binding themselves never more to let their hair grow, and never 
to allow their women to wear gold, until they should recover 
Thyrea. At the same time the Lacedicmonians made a law^ the* 
very reverse of this, namely, to wear their hair long, though 

1 Th>Tca was the chief town ot the district called t'yiniria, the border 
territory between Lactnua and Argoiis (ct TJnicyd. v. 41). 
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they had always before cut it close. Othryadas himself, it is 
said, the sole survivor of the three hundred, prevented by a 
sense of shame from returning to Sparta after all his comrades 
had fallen, laid violent hands upon himself in Thyrea. 

83. Although the Spartans were engaged with these matters 
when the herald arrived from Sardis to entreat them to come 
to the assistance of tlic besieged king, yet, no t\^dth standing, 
they instantly set to work to afford him help. 'Fhcy had com- 
pleted their preparations, and the ships were just ready to start, 
when a sec'ond message informed them that the place had 
alrv.ady fallen, and that Croesus was a prisoner, i )ecply grieved 
at his misfortune, the vSpartans ceased their efforts. 

84. The following is the way in whicli Sardis was taken. On 
the fourteenth diiy of the siege Cyrus bade; ^onn* horscauen ride 
about his lines, and make proclamation to the whole army that 
he would give a reward to tlie man wdio should first mount the 
wall. After this he made an assault, hut without siiceess. His 
troops retirt'd, l)ut a certain Mardian, Hyroeades by name, 
resolved to approacii the citadel and attempt it at a place where 
no guards wciv ever set. On this side the rock was so pre- 
cipitous, and the citadel (as it seemed) so impregnable, that no 
fear was cTitertained (jf its being carried in this place. Here 
was the only portion of the circuit round which their old king 
Moles did not carry the lion which his leman l)ore to him. For 
when the Telmessians had declared that if the lion were taken 
round the defences, Sardis would be impregnable, and Meles, in 
consequence, carried it round the rest of the fortress where the 
citadel seemed open to attack, he scorned to take it round this 
side, which he looked on as a sheer precipice, and therefore 
absolutely secure. It is on that side of the city which faces 
Mount Tmolus. H>ra;ades, however, having the day before 
observed a Lydian soldier descend the rock after a helmet that 
had rolled down Iroin the top, and having seen him pick it up 
and carry it liack, thought over what he had witnessed, and 
formed his plan. He climbed the rock himself, and other Per- 
sians followed in his track, until- a large number had mounted 
to the top. 'rhus was Sardis taken/ and given up entirely to 
pillage. 

85. With respect to Creesus himself, this is what befell him 
at the taking of the town. He had a son, of whom I made 

^ Sardis was taki'n a second lime in almost exactly the same way by 
Lagoras, one of tlie generals ol Aiitioclius the Groat. 
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mention above, a worthy youth, whose only defect was that he 
was deaf and dumb. In the days of his prosperity Croesus had 
done the utmost that he could for him, and among other plans 
which he had devised, had sent to Delplii to consult the oracle 
on his behalf, 'i'he answer which he had received from the 
Pythoness ran thus : — 

Lvdian, Widc-ruliiig monarch, thou wondrou'i simple Croesus, 

Wish not evor to hear in thy palace the voice thou hast prayed for, 

Uttering intelligent sounds. Far better thy son should be silent 1 

Ah! woe worth the day when thine ear shall first list to his accents. 

When the town was taken, one of the Persians was just going 
to kill Croesus, not knowing who he was. Croesus saw the man 
coming, but under the pressure of his affliction, did not care to 
avoid the blow, not minding whether or no he died beneath the 
stroke. Then this son of his, who was voiceless, beholding the 
Persian as he rushed towards Croesus, in th^ agony of his fear 
and grief burst into speech, and said, “ Man, do not kill Creesus.” 
Tliis was the first time that he had ever spoken a word, but 
afterwards he retained the power of speech for the remainder 
of his life. 

86. Thus was Sardis taken by th(; Persians, and Creesus him- 
self fell into their hands, after having reigned fourteen years, 
and been besieged in his capital fourteen days; thus too did 
Croesus fulfil the oracle, which said that he should destroy a 
mighty empire, — by destroying his own. Then the Persians 
who had made Crrvsus prisoner liroiight him before Cyrus. Now 
a vast pile had been raised by his orders, and Croesus, laden 
with fetters, was placed upon it, and woth him twice seven 
of the sons of the Lydians. I know not whether Cyrus was 
minded to make an offering of the first-fruits to some god or 
other, or whether he had vowed a vow and was perfurming it, 
or whether, as may well Ik*, he had heard that Croesus was a 
holy man, and so wished to see if any of the heavenly povyers 
would appear to save him from being burnt alive. However it 
i night be, Cyrus was thus engaged, and Ocesus was already on 
the pile, when it entered his mind in tin; depth of his woe that 
there was a divine warning in the words \vhich had come to 
him from the lips of Solon, “No one while he lives is happy.” 
When this thought smote him he fetched a long bre;ith, and 
breaking his deep silence, groaned out aloud, thrice uttering the 
name of Solon. Cyrus caught the sounds, and bade the inter- 
preters inquire of Crcjcsus who it was he called on. They drew 
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near and asked him, but he held his peace, and for a long time 
made no answer to their questionings, until at length, forced to 
say something, he exclaimed, “ One I would give much to see 
converse with every monarch.” Not knowing what he meant 
by this teply, the interpreters begged him to explain himself; 
and as they pressed for an answer, and grew to be troublesome, 
he told them how, a long time before, Solon, an Athenian, had 
come and seen all his Sf)lendour, and made light of it; and how 
whatever he had said to him had fallen out exactly as he fore- 
showed, although it was nothing that especially concerned him, 
but applied to all mankind alike, and most to those who seemed 
to themselves happy. Meanwhile, as he thus spoke, the pile 
was lighted, and the outer portion began to blaze. Then Cyrus, 
hearing from the interpreters what Croesus had said, relented, 
bethinking himself that he too was a man, and that it was a 
fellow-man, and one who had once been as blessed by fortune 
as himself, that he was burning alive; afraid, moreover, of 
retribution, and full of the thought that whatever is human is 
insecure. So he bade them quench the blazing fire as quickly 
as they could, and take down Cra‘sus and the other Lydians, 
which they tried to do, but the flames were not to be mastered. 

87. Then, the Lydians say that Creesus, perceiving by the 
efforts made to quench the fire that Cyrus had relented, an(i 
seeing also that all was in vain, and that th(i men could not get 
the fire under, called with a loud voice upon the god Apollo, 
and prayed him, if he had ever received at liis hands any 
acceptable gift, to come to his aid, and deliver him from his 
present danger. As thus with tears he besought the god, 
suddenly, though up to that time the sky had been clear and 
the day without a breath of wind,^ dark clouds gathered, and 
the storm burst over their heads with rain of such violence, that 
the flames w^ere speedily extinguished. Cyrus, convinced by 
this that Creesus was a good man and a favourite of heaven, 
asked him after he was taken off the pile, “ Who it was that 
had persuaded him to lead an army into his country, and so 
become his foe rather than continue his friend? ” to which 
Creesus made answer as follows: “ What I did, oh! king, was 
to thy advantage and to my own loss. If there be blame, it 
rests with the god of the Greeks, who encouraged me to begin 
the war. No one is so foolish as to prefer war to ptiace, in 

^ The later romancers regarded this incident as over- marvellous, and 
softened down the miracle considerably. 
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which, instead oi sons burying their fathers, fathers bury their 
sons. Bnt the gods willed it so.’^ ^ 

88. Thus did Croesus speak. Cyrus then ordered his fetters 

to be taken off, and made him sit down near himself, and paid 
him much respect, looking upon him, as did also the courtiers, 
with a sort of wonder. Croesus, wrapped in thought, uttered 
no word. After a while, happening to turn and perceive the 
Persian soldiers engaged in plundering the towm, he said to 
Cyrus, “ May 1 now tell thee, oh! king, w^hat 1 hav(‘ in my 
mind, or is silence he st.^ ’’ Cyrus bade him speak his mind 
boldly. Then he put this question: What is it, oh! Cyrus, 
which those men yonder are doing so busily? ” “ Plundering 

thy city, ’ (Vrus answered, “ and carrying off thy riches.” 
“ Not my city,” rejoined the other, “ nor my riches. They are 
not mine any more. It is thy W(^altl\ which they an’ j)illaging.” 

89. (Vrus, striK'k by wdiat (‘nesus had said, bade all the court 
to wntlidraw, and then asked ('nesus what he thought it best 
for him to dt) as regarded the plundering. Crersus answered, 
“Now that the gods have made me thy slave, oh! Cyrus, it 
seems to me that it is my part, if 1 see anything to thy advan- 
tage, to show' it to thee. I'hy subjects, the Persians, are a poor 
people with a proud s})irit. If then thou lettest them pillage 
and possess themselves of great wealth, i will tell thee what 
thou hast to expect at their hands. The man who gets the 
most, look to having him rebel against thee. Now then, if my 
words please thee, do thus, oh! king: — Let some of thy body- 
guards be placed as sentinels at each of the city gates, and let 
them take their liooty from the soldiers as they leave the towm, 
and tell them that they do so because the tenths are due to 
Jupiter. So wilt thou escape the hatred they would feel if the 
plunder were taken away from them by force; and they, seeing 
that what is proposed is just, will do it willingly.” 

90. Cyrus was beyond measure pleased with this advice, so 

* Mr)deriJ critics scorn not to have tjecn the fii>t to object to this entire 
narrative, that the rchj^ion of the Persians did not allow the burnia^ of 
human beings (vide infra, in id). The objection had evidently been made 
before the tune of Nicolas of Damascus, \vh(» meets it indirectly in his 
narratn'c. The Persians (he gives us to understand) had for some time 
before this neglected the i>recepts of Zoroaster, and allowed his ordinances 
with respect to lire to fall into desuetude The miracle whereby Croesus 
was snatched from the flames reminded them of their ancient creed, and 
induced them to re-establish the whole system of Zoroaster It may 
be doubttid, however, whether the system of Zoroaster was at this time 
any portion of the Persian religion. 
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excellent did it seem to him. He praised Croesus highly, and 
gave orders to his body-guard to do as he had suggested. Then, 
turning to Cra'sus, he said, “ Oh! Croesus, T see that thou art 
resolved both in speech and act to show thyself a virtuous 
prince: ask me, therefore, whatever thou wilt as a gift at this 
moment.” Croesus replied, “ Oh! my lord, if thou wilt suffer 
me to send these fetters to the god of the Greeks, whom I once 
honoured above all other gods, and ask him if it is his wont to 
deceive his benefactors,— that will be the highest favour thou 
canst confer on me.” Cyrus upon this inquired what charge 
he had to make against the god. Then Crcesiis gave him a full 
account of all his projects, and of the answers of the oracle, and 
of the offerings which he had sent, on which hi‘ dwelt especially, 
and told him how it was the encouragement giv^cn him by the 
oracle which had led him to make war upon Persia. All this he 
related, and at the end again besought permission to reproach 
the god with his behaviour. Cyrus answered with a laugh, 
This 1 readily grant thee, and whatever else thou shalt at any 
time ask at my hands.” Cnesus, finding his request allowed, 
sent certain Lydians to Delphi, enjoining them to lay his fetters 
upon the threshold of the temple, and ask the god, “ II he were 
not ashamed of having encouraged him, as the destined destroyer 
of the empire of Cyrus, to begin a w\ar with Persia, of whicl^ 
such were the first-fruits ” As they said this they were to 
point to the fetters; and further they were to inquire, “ if it 
was the wont of the Greek gods to be ungrateful? ” 

i)i. The ly dians wont to Delphi and delivered their message, 
on which the Pythoness is said to have replied— it is not 
possihile even for a god lo escape tlie decree of destiny. Creesus 
lias been punished lor the sin of his fifth ancestor,^ who, when 
he was one of the body-guard of the Heraclides, joined in a 
woman’s fraud, and, slaying his master, wrongfully seized the 
throne. Apollo was anxious that the fall of Sardis should not 
happen in the lifetime of (Va;sus, but be delayed to his son’s 
days; he could not, however, persuade the Fates. All that they 
were willing to allow he took and gave to Creesus. Let Crensus 
know that Apollo delayed the taking of Sardis three full years, 
and that he is thus a prisoner three years later than was his 
destiny. Moreover it was Apollo who saved him from the burn- 
ing pile. Nor has Croesus any right to complain with respect 
to the oracular answer which he received, imr when the god 
^ Vide supra, cli. 13. 
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told him that, if he attacked the Persians, he would destroy a 
mighty empire, he ought, if he had been wise, to have sent 
again and inquired which empire was meant, that of Cyrus or 
his own ; but if he neither understood what was said, nor took 
the trouble to seek for enlightenment, he has only himself to 
blame for the result. Besides, he had misunderstood the last 
answer which had been given him about the mule. Cyrus was 
that mule. For the parents of Cyrus were of different races, 
and of different conditions, — ^his mother a Median princess, 
daughter of King Astyages, and his father a Persian and a 
subject, who, though so far beneath her in all respects, had 
married his royal mistress.” 

Such was the answer of the Pythoness. The Lydians re- 
turned to Sardis and communicated it to Cra^sus, who confessed, 
on hearing it, that the fault was his, not the god’s. Such was 
the way in wdiich Ionia was first conquered, and so was the 
empire of Crersus brought to a close. 

92. Besides the offerings which have l)ecn already mentioned, 
there arc many otluTs in various jiarts of Creece presented by 
Croesus ; as at Thebes in Boeotia, where there is a golden tripod, 
dedicated by him to Ismenian Apollo; ^ at Kphesus, where the 
golden heifers, and most of the columns are his gift; and at 
Delphi, in the temple of Pronaia,‘‘^ where there is a huge shield 
in gold, wdiich he gave. All these offerings were still in exist- 
ence in my day; many others have perished: among them 
those which he dedicated at Branrhicla* in Milesia, equal in 
weight, as I am informed, and in all respects like to those at 
Delphi. The Jfclphian presents, and those sent to Ampliiaraiis, 
came from his own private property, being the first-fruits of the 
fortune which he inherited from his father; his other offerings 
came from the riches of an enemy, who, before he mounted the 
throne, headed a party against him, with the view of obtaining 
the crown of Lydia for Paiitalcon. This Pantalcon was a son 
of Alyattes, but by a different mother from Creesus; for the 
mother of Cra‘sus w'as a ('arian wT)man, but the mother of 

* The rivcT lisiiiit nhis \va^hed the font of the lull on which this temple 
stood (Pans ix 10, 2), lieiicc the plirase “ Ismenian Apollo ” 

“ The temple of Mmerva at Delphi stood m front oi the ^^reat temple 
of Apollo. Hence the Delphian Minerva was called Mmerva I’ronaia 
(did rd -rrpd rod race idpuirOai, as Ilarpocration says). Vide inlra, viii. 
37. Pausamas mentions that the shield was ii<i longer there in his day. 
it had been carried otf by Pliilomelus, the Phociaii general in the Sacred 
War (Pans. x. viu. § 4). 
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Pantaleon an Ionian. When^ by the appointment of his father, 
Croesus obtained the kingly dignity/ he seized the man who had 
plotted against him, and broke him upon the '^wheel. , His pro- 
perty, which he had previously devoted to the service of the 
gods, Croesus applied in the way mentioned above. This is all 
i shall say about his offerings. 

93. Lydia, unlike most other countries, scarcely offers any 
wonders for the historian to describe, except the gold-dust which 
is washed down from the range of Tmoliis. It has, however, 
one structure of enormous size, only inferior to the monuments 
of Egypt ^ and Babylon. This is the tomb of Alyattes/ the 
father of Creesus, the base of which is formed of immense blocks 
of stone, the rest being a vast mound of earth. It was raised 
by the joint laf>our of the tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and 
courtesans of Sardis, and had at the top five stone pillars, which 
remained to my day, with inscriptions cut on them, showing 

^ This has becii su])p<)sed to mean that Alyattes associated Cricsus with 
him in tile f;v)vermnonl But there are lu) siiflicieiit ^^rouuds for such 
an (tpiniou Association, common (‘iioiurh m Hiivpt, was very rarely 
practised in the East until the tune f)f the Sassaiiian ]Uiiiccs, and docs 
not seem ever to olnain unless wlicre the suec^'ssiou is donhtfiil 

‘‘The colossal size ot tlie iiiomiments m h'l^vpt is sufticieutly known. 
T'hey increased m ^izt; as the power ol E^vpt advanced. The taste for 
Colossal statues is otleii supposed to be peculiarlv H^ryptiaii, Imt the 
Oreeks had some as large as, and oven larger Ilian, any m Egypt 

The following account of the eKteriial appearance ol this inonunient, 
which still exists «>ii the nortli bank of tiie Kermiis, neai the riiius ot the 
vincicrit Sardis, is gi\eu by Mr llaimltoii { \sia Minor, vol i iip. — 

" One mile south ot this sp*)t we reached tlie principal luiimlus, geiiiTiilly 
designated as the tomb tu TlalvalU”^ 11 biok us about ten minutes to 
ride round its base, which would give it a circumlerence oi nearly hall a 
mile. Tow ards the north it coiibisis <»l I he natural rock, a wiiitf' horizori- 
tallv-stratihed earthy hme'>t<ine, cut away so as to appear as p.irt oi the 
structure. The upjier purtioii is sand and gravel, a]ipareiitiy brought 
fiom the bed of the Hermus Sevu’ral deep ravines liave been worn liy 
Lime and weather in its sides, particulailv on that to the south . wa- iollowed 
<^)ne ot these as al'toiding a bettor fnotiiig than the smooth grass, as we 
a^cended to the simimit. Here we found the remains r)l a foundation 
nearly eighteen fei't square, 011 the north of wdiich was a huge circular 
stone, ten feet in diameter, with a flat botbnn and a raised edge or lip, 
evidently placed there as an ornament on the a])e\ oi the tumulus. 
Herodotus savs chat phalli were erected upon the suinmit of some of these 
tiunuli, of which this mav be one, but Mr Strickland supposes that a 
rude representation ol the human lace might be traced ou its weather- 
beaten surface. In consequence of the gr«)und sloping to the south, this 
tumulus appears much higher when viewed from the side of Sardis than 
Ironi any other It rises at an angle t>f about 22°, and is a conspicuous 
object on all sides.” 

Besides tlie barrow of Alvattes there are a vast number of ancient 
tumuli oil the shores of the Gygacan lake. Three or four of these are 
scarcely inferior in size to that of Alyattes. 
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how much of the work was done by each class of workpeople. 
It appeared on measurement that the portion of the courtesans 
was the largest. The daughters of the common people in Lydia, 
one and all^ pursue this traffic, washing to collect money for 
their portions. They continue the practice till they marry ; and 
are wont to contract themselves in marriage. The tomb is six 
stadcs and two plethra in circumference: its breadth is thirteen 
plcthra. dose to the tomb is a large lake, which the Lydians 
say is never dry.^ They call it the Lake Gygiea. 

94. The Lydians have very nearly the same customs as the 
Greeks, wuth the exception that these last do not bring up their 
girls in the same w’ay. So far as we have any knowledge, they 
were the first nation to introduce the use of gold and silver 
coin,^ and the first who sold goods by retail. They claim also 
the invention of all the games which are common to them with 
the Greeks. These they declare that they invented about the 
time when they colonised Tyrrhenia, an event of which they 
give the following account. Jn the days of Atys the son of 
Manes, there was great s(‘arcity through the whole land of 
Lydia. For some time the Lydians bore the affliction patiently, 
but finding that it did not pass away, they set to work to devise 
remedies lor the evil. Various expedients were discovered by 
various persons; dice, and huckle-bones, and ball,'"* and all such 
games were invented, exccjit tables, the invention of which they 
do not claim as theirs. The plan adopted against the famine 
was to engage in games one day so entirely as not to feel any 
craving for food, and the next day to eat and abstain from 
games. In this w’a}, they passed eighteen years. vStill the 
affliction continued and even became more grievous. So the 
king determined to divide the nation in half, and to make the 
two portions draw lots, the one to slay, the other to leave the 
land. He w'ould continue' to reign over those whose lot it 
should be to remain behind ; the emigrants should have his son 
Tyrrhenus for' their leader, 'fhe lot was cast, and they who had 
to emigrate went down to Smyrna, and built themselves ships, 
in which, alter they had put on board all needful stores, they 
sailed away in search of new homes and better sustenance. 

^ TJiiii lalvi' is still a ri’niaikabli' feature in tlie scene. 

“ It lb i)r(»bable that the <rre«‘ks d<Tiv^(‘d their first knowledge of coined 
money ln>iii the Asiatics with whom they caim' into c(aitact in Asia Minor 

^ The ball was a very old game, and it w.is doubtless invented in Egypt, 
as riato says. It is mentioned bv lb)iner (Od ^’nl 372), and it was known, 
in Egypt long before his time, m tlie twelfth dynasty. 
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After sailing past many countries they came to Umbria/ where 
they built cities for themselves, ami fixed their residence. Their 
former name of Lydians they laid aside, and called themselves 
after the name of the king’s son, who led the colony, Tyrrhenians. 

95. Thus far I have been engaged in showing how the Lydians 
were brought under the Persian yoke. The course of my history 
now compels me to inquire who this Cyrus was by whom the 
Lydian empire was destroyed, and by what means the Persians 
had become the lords paramount of Asia. And herein I shall 
follow those Persian authorities whose object it appears to be 
not to magnify the exploits of Cyrus, but to relate the simple 
truth, I know besides three ways in wliich the story of Cyrus 
is told, all differing from my own narrative. 

The Assyrians had held tlie Empire of Upper Asia for the 
spac(‘ of five hundred and twenty years, when the Medcs set 
xhe example of revolt from their authority. They took arms 
for the recovery of thc’ir freedom, and fought a battle with the 
Assyrians, in which they behaved with such gallantry as to 
^hake off the yoke of servitude, and to become a free people. 
Upon their success the other nations also revolted and regained 
theu’r independence;. 

96, II1US the nations over that whole extent of country 
obtained the blessing of self-government, Init tliey fell again 
under the swa)' of kings, in the manner winch T will now relate. 
There was a certain Mede nam(‘d Deioces, son of Phraortes, a 
man of much wisdom, who had conceived the desire of obtaining 
to himself the sovcnagii power. In lurlherance of his ambition, 
therefore, he formed and ('arried into execution the folleiwing 
scheme’. As the Meelcs at that time dwelt in scattered villages 
without any ce'utral authority, and lawle'ssncss in consequence 
prevailed tlireiughout the land, Deioce^s, who was already a man 
of mark in his e)vvn village, applied himself with gn;ater zeal 
and earnestness than cveT before to the practice of justice among 
his fellows. It was his exmviction that justie'e and injustice are 
engager] in perpetual war with one another, lie therefore 
hegim this course of conduct, and presently the men of his 
village, observing his integrity, chose him to be the arbiter of 
all their disputes. Pent on obtaining the sovereign power, he 
showc’d himself an lionest and an upright judge, and by these 
means gained such credit wuth his fcllow-ritizciis as to attract 

' The Unibna of Herodotus appears to include almost the whole of 
Northern Italy. 
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the attention of those who lived in the surrounding villages. 
They had long been suffering from unjust and oppressive judg- 
ments; so that, when they heard of the singular uprightness of 
Deioces, and of the equity of his decisions, they joyfully had 
recourse to him in the various quarrels and suits that arose, 
until at last they came to put confidence in no one else. 

97. The number of complaints brought before him continually 
increasing, as people learnt more and more the fairness of his 
judgments, Dcioces, feeling himself now all important, an- 
nounced that he did not intend any longer to hear causes, and 
appeared no more in the seat in which he had been accustomed 
to sit and administer justice. “ It did not square with his 
interests,” he said, “ to spend the w^holc day in regulating other 
men’s affairs to tht^ neglect of his own.” Hereupon robbery and 
lawdessn(‘ss broke out afresh, and prevailed through the country 
even more than heretofore; wherefore the Medes assembled 
from all quarters, and held a consultation on the state of affairs. 
The speakers, as 1 think, were chiefly friends of Deioces. “ We 
cannot possibly,” they said. “ go on living in this country if 
things continue as they now are; let us therefore set a king 
over us, that so the land may be w^ell governed, and we our- 
selves may be able to attend to our own affairs, and not be 
forced to quit our country on account of anarchy.” The 
assembly was persuaded by these arguments, and resolved to 
appoint a king. 

98. It followed to determine who should be chosen to the 
office. When this debate began the claims of Deioces and his 
praises w ere at oni’^^ in every mouth ; so that presently all 
agreed that he should be king. ITpon this he required a palace 
to be built for him suitable to his rank, and a guard to be 
given him for his person. The Medes complied, and built him 
a strong and large palace,^ on a spot which he himself pointed 
out, and likewise gave him liberty to choose himself a body- 
guard from the w'hole nation. Thus settled upon the throne, 
he further required them to build a single great city, and, dis- 
regarding the petty towms in which they had formerly dwelt, 
make the new capital the object of their chief attention. The 
Medes were again obedient, and built the city now called 
Agbatana,^ the walls of which are of great size and strength, 

^ The royal palace at A^batana is said by Polybius to have been 7 stades 
(more than four-fifths of a mile) in circumference 

* There is every reason to believe that. the original form of the name 
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rising in circles one within the other. The plan of the place is, 
that each of the walls should out-top the one beyond it by the 
battlements. The nature of the ground, which is a gentle hill, 
favours this arrangement in some degree, but it was mainly 
effected by art. The number of the circles is seven, the royal 
palace and the treasuries standing within the last. The circuit 
of the outer wall is very nearly the same with that of Athens. 
Of this wall the battlements are white,^ of the next black, of 
the third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange; all 
these are coloured with paint. The two last have their battle- 
ments coated respectively with silver and gold.^ 

99. All these fortifications Deioces caused to be raised for 
himself and his own palace. The people were required to build 
their dwellings outside the circuit of the walls. When the 
town was finished, he proceeded to arrange tiie ceremonial, 
lie allowed no one to have direct access to the person of the 
king, but made all communication pass through the hands of 
messengers, and forbade the king to be seen by his subjects. 
He also made it an offence for any one whatsoever to laugh or 
spit in |he royal presence. This ceremonial, of which he was 
the first inventor, Deioces established for his own security, fear- 
ing that his compeers, who were brought up together with him, 
and were of as good family as he, and no whit inferior to him 
in manly qualities, if they saw him frequently would be pained 
at the sight, and would therefore be likely to conspire against 
him; whereas if they did not see him, they would think him 
quite a different sort of being from themselves. 

100. After completing these arrangements, and firmly settling 
himself upon the throne, Deioces continued to administer justice 
with the same strictness as before. Causes were stated in 


Helleru‘?ed as 'Ayjiarava or ’K/c/^dram was HaLjmat.m, and that it was of 
Arian etymology, having been first u.sed by the Anan Medes. It would 
signiiy III the language of the cx>imtry “ the place of assemblage.” 

^ ” This IS mariitcstly a fable of Sabacan origin, the seven colours 
mentioned by Herodotus being precisely those employed by the Orientals 
to denote the seven great heavenly bodies, or the seven climates m which 
they revolve. The great temple of Nebuchadnezzar at Borsippa (the 
modem Birn-Ntmrud) was a biiildiug in seven platforms coloured in a 
similar wav. 

There is reason to believe that this account, though it may be greatly 
exaggerated, is not devoid of a foimdatiori. The temple at Borsippa 
(see the preceding note) appears to have had its fourth and seventh stages 
actually coated \vith gold and .silver respectively. And it seems certain 
that there was often m Oriental towns a most lavish display of the two 
precious metals. 
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writing, and sent in to the king, who passed his judgment upon 
the contents, and transmitted his decisions to the parties con- 
cerned; besides which he had spies and eavesdroppers in all 
parts of his dominions, and if he heard of any act of oppression, 
he sent for the guilty party, and awarded him the punishment 
meet for his offence. 

1 01. Thus Deioces collec ted the Medes into a nation, and 
ruled over them alone. Now these are the tribes of which they 
■consist: the Hiisic, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, 
the Pudii, and the Magi. 

102. Having reigned three-and-fifty years, Deioces was at his 
death succeeded by his son J^hraortes. This princ'c, not satisfied 
with a dominion which did not extend beyond the single nation 
of the Medes, began by attacking the Persians; and marching 
an army into their country, brought them under the Median 
yoke before any other pi'oyde. After this success, being now at 
the head of two nations, both of them powerful, he proceeded 
to conquer Asia, overrunning province after province. At last 
he engaged in war with the Assyrians — those Assyrians, I mean, 
to whom Nineveh belonged ' who wct(‘ formerly the lords of 
Asia. At present they stood alone by the rcivoll and desertion 
of their allies, vet si ill their internal condition was as flourishing 
as ever. ldira(»rtes attacked them, but perished in the expedi- 
tion with the* greiiter part of Ids army, after having reigned over 
the Medes two-and-twenty years, 

103. On the d(‘ath of Phraortes his son Cyaxares ascended 
the throne. Oi him it is reyiorted that he was still more war- 
like than any iif his ancestors, and that he was tlu* first who 
gave orgaiiisiition to an Asiatic arm)', dividing the troops into 
comyianics, and lornuiig elistinct bodies of the s])earmen, the 
archers, and the cavalry, wlio bcloro his time liad bc'cn mingled 
in one mass, and confused together. He it was who loiight 
against the l.ydians on the occasion wlieii the day was changed 
suddenly into night, and who brought und(*r his dominion the 
whole of Asia be^Tmd the Halys.*-^ This jirincf*, collecting to- 
gcth(T all the nations which owan-d his sw^ay, marched against 
Nineveh, re.solved to avenge his father, and thc'risliing a hope 
that he might succeed in taking the town. A battle was fought, 

^ Herodotus intends here to distiiif^insh the Assyrians ot Assyria Proper 
from tlje Babylnniaiis, whom he calls also Assyrians (1 178, 188, etc.). 

Against the latter he means to say this expediticii was not directed. 

* Vide sui>ra, chapter 74. 
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in which the Assyrians suffered a defeat, and Cyaxares hud 
already begun the siege of the place, when a numerous horde of 
Scyths, under their king Mad yes, ^ son of Prdtothyes, burst into 
Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians whom they tjad driven out of 
Europe, and entered the Median territory. 

104. The distance from the Palus Mieotis to the river Phasis 
and the Colchians is thirty days’ journey for a lightly -equipped 
traveller.^ From Colchis to cross into Media does not take long 
---there is only a single intervening nation, the Saspinans/* 
passing whom you find yourself in Media. This howevcT was 
not the road followed by the Scythians, who turned out of the 
.straight course, and took the upper route, which is much longer, 
keeping the Caucasus upon their right. ^ d'he Scythians, having 
thus invaded Media, were opposed by the Mi des, who gave them 
battle, but, being didcated, lost their empire. The Scythians 
became masters of Asia. 

105. After this tliey marched forward with the design of 
invading Egypt. When they had reached l^ilcstine, however, 
PsammeticliLis the Egyptian king met them with gifts and 
prayers, and prevailed on them to advance no further. On 
their return, passing through Ascalon, a city of Syria/'* the 
greater part of them went their way without doing any damage ; 
but some few who lagged behind pillaged the temple of C'clesti, I 
Venus.® I have inquired and find that the temple at Ascalon is 
the most ancient of all the temples to this goddc'ss; for the one 
in Cyprus, as the Cvprians them.selves admit, was laiilt m imita- 

^ Accorcliiip: Lo Str.ibo, or Mddvt"=^, was a Ciuimen.ni pnricii who 

drove the Treres out of Asia 

^ hrom ilie mouth of the Palus Ma'otis, SfM of Azol, to the river 
Rwn^ (the aiicieiil Phasis) is a dist.aiire ot abtuit 27c) fie<jgraphical miles, 
or luit littli' more than the distance (240 geoi; miles) from the j;ult ut Issus 
to the Juixine, wJiieh was called (eh. 72) a )ournev c)l five days lor a li^htlv- 
et|uip]ied travellei.” VVe mav learn fr«>m tins that Herodotus did not 
intend the day's journey lor a measure of leiif^Lh. 

'* TJie Saspinaii-; aie ineiitimietl again as lying north of Media (ch. iio), 
and as separating; Media from Colchis (iv. 37) 

* Herodotus. cUarly, conceives the Cimmerians to have Coasted tlie Black 
Sea, and .ippears to have thoiiglil that the Sevillians entered Asia by the 
route of 1 Ja^hcst.iii, aloiifr the shor<;s of the Caspian,. 

Ascalon was one ot the most ancient cities of the Philistines (Jiid);<'s 
i t 8, XIV' 19, etc). Ascalon is first mentioned m cuneiform msciiptioiis 
of the time of Sennacherib, havintt been reduced by him in tJic famous 
cainpaif;!! of his third year. 

® Herodotus probably intends the Syrian goddess Alergatis or Derceto, 
who was worshipped at Ascalon and elsewhere m Syria, under the form 
of a mermaid, or figure half woman half fish Slie may be identified with 
Astaite, and thcrelore with the Venus of the Cireeks. 
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tion of it; and that in Cythera was erected by the Phrenicians^ 
who belono to this part of Syria. The Scythians who plundered 
the temple were punished by the goddess with the female sick- 
ness, which still attaches to their posterity. They themselves 
confess that they are afflicted with the disease for this reason,, 
and travellers who visit Scythia can see what sort of a disease 
it is. Those who suffer from it are called Enarees. 

J06. The dominion of the Scythians over Asia lasted eight- 
and-twenty years, during which time their insolence and oppres- 
sion spread ruin on every side. For besides the regular tribute, 
they exacted from the several nations additional imposts, which 
they fixed at pleasure ; and further, they scoured the country 
and plundered every one of whatever they could. Al length 
Cyaxares and the Medes invited the greater part of them to a 
banquet, and made them drunk with wine, after wdiich they 
were all massacred. The Medes then recovered their empire,, 
and had the same extent of dominion as before. They took 
Nineveh — I will relate how in another history — and conquered 
all Assyria except the district of Babylonia. After this Cyaxares 
died, having reigned over the Modes, if we include the time of 
the Scythian rule, forty years. 

107. Astyages, the son of ('yaxarcs, succeeded to the throne. 
He had a daughter who was named Mandane, concerning whom 
he had a wmnderful dream. He dreamt that from her such a 
stream of water flowed forth as not only to fill his capital, but 
to flood the whole of Asia. This vision be laid before such of 
the Magi as had the gift of interpreting dreams, who expounded 
its meaning to him in full, whereat he was greatly terrified. On 
this account, when his daughter was now of lipe age, he would 
not give her in marriage to any of the Medes w^ho were of 
suitable rank, lest the dream should be accomplished; but he 
married her to a Persian of good family indeed,^ but of a quiet 

^ Cambyses, the father oi Cyrus, appears to have been not only a man 
ol Koocl family, but of royal race — the hereditary monarch of his nation, 
which, when it became subject to the Modes, still retained its line of 
native kings, the descelldant^ ol Acha-mem^s (ITakhanianish). In the 
Behistnn Inscription (col t, par, 4) Darius carries up his genealogy to 
ActhTinenes, and asserts that “ eight of lus race had been kings before 
himself — he was the ninth.” Cambyses, the lather ol Cyrus, Cyrus him- 
self, and Cambyses the son ot arc probably included in the eight. 

An inscription has been lound upon a brick at Senkereh 111 lower Chalda?a, 
in wJiich Cyrus the Great calls himself ‘‘ the son ol Cambyses, the powerful 
king ” This then is decisive as to the royalty of the line of Cyrus the Great, 
and IS confirmatory of tlie impression derived Irom other evidence, that 
when Darius speaks ot eight Achaimenian kings having preceded him, he 
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temper, whom he looked on as much inferior to a Mede of even 
middle condition. 

108. Thus Cambyses (for so was the Persian called) wedded 
Mandane,^ and took her to his home, after which, in the very 
first year, Astyages saw another vision. He fancied that a vine 
grew from the womb of his daughter, and overshadowed the 
whole of Asia. After this dream, which he submitted also to 
the interpreters, he sent to Persia and fetched away Mandane, 
who was now with child, and was not far from her time. On 
her arrival he set a watch over her, intending to destroy the 
child to which she should give birth; for the Magian inter- 
preters had expounded the vision to foreshow that the offspring 
of his daughter would reign over Asia in his stead. To guard 
against this, Astyages, as soon as Cyrus was born, sent for llar- 
pagus, a man of his own house and the most faithful of the 
Medes, to whom he was wont to entrust all his affairs, and 
addressed him thus — Harpagus, 1 beseech thee neglect not 
the business with w^hich I am about to charge thee; neither 
betray thou the interests of thy lord for others’ sake, lest thou 
bring destruction on thine own head at some future time. Take 
the child born of Mandane my daughter; carry him with thee 
to thy home and slay him there. I'hen bury him as thou wilt.” 
“ Oh! king,” replied the other, never in time past did Ha’- 
pagus disoblige thee in anything, and be sure that through all 
future time he will be careful in nothing to offend. If therefore 
it be thy will that this thing be done, it is for me to serve thee 
with all diligence.” 

log. When Harpagus had thus answered, the child was given 
into his hands, clothed in the garb of death, and he hastened 
weeping to his home. There on his arrival he found his wife, 
to whom he told ail that Astyages had said. What then,” 
said she, “ is it now in thy heart to do.^ ” Not what Astyages 
requires,” he answered; “no, he may be madder and more 
frantic still than he is now, but I will not be the man to work 
his will, or lend a helping hand to such a murder as this. Many 
things forbid my slaying him. In the first place the boy is my 
own kith and km; and next Astyages is old, and has no son.“ 

alludes to the ancestry of Cyrus the Great, and not to his own immediate 
paternal line. 

^ Whether there was really any connection of blood between Cyius and 
Astyages, or whether they were no way related to one another, will perhaps 
never be determined. 

* Xenophon (Cyrop. I. iv. § 20) gives Astyages a son, whom he calls 
Cyaxarcs, The inscriptions tend to confirm Herodotus. 
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Tf then when he dies the crown should go to his daughter — 
that daughter whose child he now wishes to slay by my hand 
— what remains for me but danger of the fearfullest kind? 
T'or my own safety^ indeed, the child must die; but some one 
belonging to Astyages must take his life, not 1 or mine.’^ 

no. So saying he sent off a messenger to fetch a certain 
^litradates/ one of the herdsmen of Astyages, whose pasturages 
he knew^ to he the fittest fur his purpose, lying as they did 
among mountains infested with wold beasts, 'i'his man wtis 
married to one of the king’s female slaves, whose Mt'dian name 
was Spac o, which is in Greek Cyno, since in the Median tongue 
the word ‘‘ Spaca ” means a Ihtch. The mountains, on the 
.skirts of which his cattle grazed, he to the north of Agbatana, 
towards the Kuxinc. That part of Media which borders on the 
.Saspirians is an elevated tract, very mountainous, anil covered 
with forests, while the rest of the Median territory is entirely 
level ground. On the arrival of the herdsman, wdio came at 
the hasty summon^, llarpagiis said to him — “ Astyages requires 
thee to take this child and lay him in the wildest part of the 
lulls, where he will lie sure to die spet^dily. And he bade me 
tell thee, that if thou dost not kill the Imy, Imt anyhow allowest 
him to escape, he wall put thee to the most jininfiil of deaths. 
I myseh am appointed to see the child exposed.'’ 

ill. The herdsman on hearing this look liie child in his 
arms, and went hack tlie way he had (‘ome till he reached the 
folds. 'There, j)ro\ ideutially, his wife, who had l^een oxjxaTing 
dai’v to be put to bed, bad just, during the absence of her hus- 
band, ]>e('n tlehvercd of a child Both the lienlsman anti liih 
wife wi're uneasy on eai h (>ther's account, fue former It^arfcl 
because his wile was so near lier time, the woman alarmerl 
because it was a uew thiiye lor her husband to be seni for bv 
ilai'pagus. When Ihereluiv he came into the house uyion his 
leturn, his wife, seeing him a.rnve so unexpectedly, w^as the first 
to speak, and begged to know why Tlarjxigus had sent for him 
in siK'h a hurry. Wife, ' said he, “ w'heri I got to the lowm I 
saw and heard such things as 1 would to heaven I had never 
seen- such things as J would to heaveu had never happened to 

^ Clpsi.'is sef‘m^ tn lia\e c.ille'cl llim pier^fin Atradates Atradates may 
tairlv br ron^idt-TiMl to bt’ a imn* Median sviionvni ior the Persian Mitra- 
<Lit('s — the name simntVniL: “ ^iven to the sim,” and Atra or Ad(ir (ivhence 
Atropat<'rie) beini^ t(|ijivaient ni Median, as a title ot that luminary ((;r 
«>1 fin*, which was the nsii.d emblem of his worship) to the Peisian Mtira 
or Mi hr. 
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our masters. Every one was weeping in Harpagus’s house. It 
quite frightened me^ but 1 went in. The moment I stepped 
inside^ what should I see but a baby lying on the floor, panting 
and whimpering, and all covered with gold, and wrapped in 
clothes of such beautiful colours. Harpagus saw me, and 
directly ordered me to take the child in my arms and carr)' 
him off, and what was I to do with him, think you? Whv, to 
lay him in the mountains, where the wild beasts are mc»st 
])]entiful. And he told me it was the king himself tliat ortlered 
it to be done, and he threatened me with such dreadful things 
if I failed. So I took the child up in my arms, anti carried him 
along. I thought it might ht‘ the son of one ot llie household 
slaves. I did wonder certainly to see the gold and the beautiful 
baby-clothes, and 1 could not think \vh} there was such a 
weeping in Harpagus's house. \\'ell, very soon, a.s 1 came along, 
I got at the truth. Thev sent a stTvant with me to show me 
the way out of the town, and to leave the baby in my hands; 
and he tohl me that the child’s mother is the king's daughtei 
JMandane, and his father Cambyses, the son of Cyrus; and that 
the king orders him to be killed ; and look, here the child is.'’ 

112. With this the herdsman uncovered the infant, and 
showed him to his wife, who, when she saw him, and observed 
how line a child and how beautiful he was, burst into tears, am’ 
clinging to the knees of her husband, besought him on no 
account to expose the babe ; to which he answered, that it was 
not possible for him to do otherwise, as Tfarpagns would be sure 
to send persons to see and report to him, and he was to suffer 
a most cruel death it he disobeyccJ. Failing thus in her first 
attempt to persuade her husband, the woman s]>oke a second 
time, saying, “ Jf then there is no persuading thee, and a child 
must needs be seen exposed upon the mountains, at least do 
thus. The child of which T have just been delivered is still- 
born; take it and lay it on the hills, and let us bring up as our 
own the child of the daughter of Astyages. So shalt thou not 
be charged with unfailhtulncss to thy lord, nor shall wc have 
man:iged badly for ourselves. Our dead babe will have a royal 
funeral, and this living child will not he deprived of hie.” 

113. It seemed to the herdsman that this advdee was the best 
under the circumstances. Tie therefore followt'd it without loss 
of time. The child which lu: bad intended to f)ut to death he 
gave over to his wife, and his own dead child he put in the 
cradle wherein he had carried the other, clothing it first in all 
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the other’s costly attire, and taking it in his arms he laid it in 
the wildest place of all the mountain-range. When the child 
had been three days exposed, leaving one of his helpers to 
watch the body, he started off for the city, and going straight 
to Harpagus’s house, declared himself ready to show the corpse 
of the boy, flarpagus sent certain of his body-guard, on whom 
he had the firnuist reliance, to view the body for him, and, 
satisfied with their seeing it, gave orders for the funeral. Thus 
was the herdsman’s child buried, and the other child, who was 
afterwards known by the name of Cyrus, was taken by the 
herdsman’s wife, and brought up under a different name. 

T14. When the boy was in his tenth year, an accident which 
I will now relate, caused it to be discovered who he was. He 
was at yilav one day in the village where the folds of the cattle 
were, along with the boys of his owm age, in the street. The 
other boys who were playing with him chose the cowherd’s son, 
as lie w'as called, to be their king. He then proceeded to order 
them about — some he set to build him houses, others he made 
his guards, one ol them w^as to lie the king’s eye, another had 
the (jrfTicc of canying his messages, all had some task or other. 
Among the bo)'s tlicre was one, the son oi Artembares, a Mede 
of distinction, w’ho refused to do what Cyrus had set him. 
(\rus told the other boys to take him into custody, and when 
his orders were obeyed, he chastised hinf fnost severely with the 
whip, 'i’he son of Artembares, as soon as he was let go, full of 
rage at treatment so little befitting his rank, hastened to the 
cii\ and complained bitterly to his father of wdiat had been 
done to him by Cyius. He did not, of course, say “ (]yrus,” by 
which name llu^ bo)^ was not yet known, but called liirn the son 
of the king’s cowherd. Artembares, in the heat of his passion, 
went to A sty ages, accompanied by his son, and made complaint 
of the gross injury wdiich had been done him. Pointing to the 
boy’s shoulders, he exclaimed, Thus, oh! king, has thy slave, 
the sun of a cow'herd, heaped insult upon us.” 

II 5. At this sight and these words Astyages, washing to 
avenge the son of Artembares for his father’s sake, sent lor the 
cowherd and his boy. When they came together into his pre- 
sence, fixing his eyes on Cyrus, Astyages said, “ Hast thou 
then, the son of so mean a fellow as that, dared to behave thus 
rudely to the son of yonder noble, one of the first in my court?” 

My lord,” replied the boy, “ I only treated him as he deserved. 

J was chosen king in play by the boys of our village, because 
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1hey thought me the best for it. He himself was one of the 
V)oys who chose me. All the others did according to my orders; 
but he refused, and made Hght of them, until at last he got his 
due reward. If for this 1 deserve to suffer punishment, here 1 
am ready to submit to it.” 

1 16. While the boy was yet speaking Astyages was struck 
with a suspicion who he was. He thought he saw something in 
the character of his face like his own, and there was a noble- 
ness about the answer he had made; besides which his age 
seemed to tally with the time when his grandchild was exposed. 
Astonished at all this, Astyages could not speak for a w'hile. 
At last, recovering himself with difliculty, and wishing to be 
ijuitof Artembares, that he might examine the herdsman alone, 
he said to the former, “ f promise thee, Artembares, so to settle 
this business that neither thou nor thy son shall have any cause 
to complain.” Artcmlmres retired from his presence, and the 
attendants, at the bidding of the king, led ("yrus into an inner 
apartment. Astyag(is then being left alone with the, herdsman, 
inquired of him whtTc he had got the boy, and who had given 
him to him; to which he made answer that the lad was hi1> owm 
child, begotten by himsell, and that the mother who bor(‘ liim 
w’as still alive, and lived with him in Ids house, Astyages 
remarked that lie was very ill-advi.-jed to liring lurnself into suC'i 
great trouble, and at the same time signed to his body-guard to 
lay hold of him. Then the herdsman, as they wttc dragging 
him to the rack, began at the beginning, and told the w^hole 
story exactly as it happened, without ccmcealing anytliing, 
ending with entreaties and prayers to Ihe king to grant him 
forgiveness. 

117. Astyages, having got the truth of the matter from the 
herdsman, was very little further concerned about him, but 
with Harpagus he w'as exceedingly enraged. "J'he guards were 
bidden to summon him into the presence, and on his appiear- 
ance Astyages a.sked him, “ By what death was it, Harpagus, 
that thou slewest the child of my daughter whom I gave into 
thy hands? ” Harpagus, seeing the cowherd in the room, did 
not betake himself to lies, lest he should be confuted and proved 
false, but replied as follow's; — “ Sire, when thou gavest the child 
into my hands I instantly considered wuth myself how 1 could 
contrive to execute thy wishes, and yet, while guiltless of any 
unfaithfulness towards thee, avoid imbruing my hands in blood 
which was in truth thy daughter’s and thine own. And this 
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was how^ I contrived it. T sent for this cowherd, and gave the 
child over to him, telling him that by the king’s orders it was^ 
to be put to death. And in this T told no lit*, for thou hadst 
so commjindc'd. Moreover, when I gave him the child, I en- 
joined him to lay it somewhere in tlie wilds of the mountains, 
and to stay near and w^alch till it was dead; and I threatened 
him with all manner of punishment if he failed. Afterwards^ 
when he had donti according to all that 1 ('ommanded him, and 
the child had died, 1 sent some of the most trustw^orthy ot my 
eunuchs, who viewed the body for me, and then 1 had the 
child buried. This, sire, is the simple truth, and this is the 
death by which the child died.” 

ir8. Thus llarpagiis related the whole story in a plain, 
straightforward way; upon which Astyages, letting no sign 
escape him ol the anger that he felt, began by repeating to him 
all that he, had just heard from the cowherfl, and then concluded 
with saying, “ So the boy is alive, and it is best as it is. Tor 
the child’s fate w^as a great sorrow to me, and the reproaches of 
my daughter went to my heart. Truly fortune has played us a 
good 'turn in this. Go thou home then, and send thy son to be 
with the new comer, and to-night, as 1 mean to sacrihee thank- 
offerings for the child’s salely to th(j gods to whom such honour 
is due, I look to have thee a guest at the bancpict.” 

119. Harpagus, on hearing this, made obeasance, and went 
home rejoicing to find that his disobedience had turned out so 
fortunately, and that, instead ot being punished, he was invited 
to a banquet giveji in honour of the happy occasion. The 
moment he reached home he called for his son, a y^uitli of about 
thirteen, the only child of his parents, and bade him go to the 
palace, and do whatever Astyages should direct. Then, in the 
gladness ol his heart, he went to his wife and told her all that 
had happened. Astyages, meanwhile, took the son of Har- 
pagus, and slew him, after w^hich lie cut him in pieces, and 
roasted some portions before the fire, and boiled others; and 
when all were duly prepared, he kept them ready for usf^. The 
hour for the banquet came, and Harpagus appeared, and with 
him the other guests, and all sat down to the feast. Astyages 
and the rest of tlie guests had joints of meat served up to them ; 
but on thti table of Harpagus, nothing was placed except the 
flesh of his own son. This was all put before him, except the 
hands and feet and head, w^hich were laid by themselves in a 
covered basket. When Harpagus seemed to have eaten his fill. 
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Astyagcs called out to him to know how he had enjoyed the 
repast. On his reply that he had enjoyed it excessively, they 
whose business it was brought him the basket, in which were 
the hands and feet and head of hLs son, and bade him open it, 
and take out what he pleased Harpagus accordingly un- 
covered the basket, and saw within it the remains of his son. 
The sight, however, did not scare him, or rob him of his self- 
possession. Being asked by Astyages if he knew what beast’s 
flesli it was that he had been eating, he answered that he knew 
very well, and that whatever the king did was agreeable. After 
this reply, he took with him such morsels of the flesh as were 
uneaten, and went home, intenditig, as I coj^ceive, to collect 
the remains and bury them. 

120. Such was the mode in w^hich Astyages punished Har- 
pagus: afterwards, proceeding to consider what he should do 
with Cyrus, his grandchild, he sent for the Magi, who formerly 
interpreted his dream in the way which alarmed him so much, 
and asked th('m how they had expounded it. They answered, 
without varying from what they had said before, that “ the boy 
must needs be a king if he grew up, and did not die too soon.” 
Then Astyages addressed them thus: “ The boy has escaped, 
and lives; he has been brought up in tlie country, and the lads 
ot the village where he livens hav'e made him their king. Al' 
that kings commonly do lie has done. He has had his guards, 
and his doorkeepers, and lus messengers, and all the otlier usual 
officers, 'roll me, then, to w^lujt, think you, does all this tend ? ” 
The Magi answered, “ If the boy survives, and has nilrd as a 
king without any craft or contrivance, in that case we bid thee 
cheer up, and feel no more alarm on his a^'c'ount. lie will not 
reign a sc*-cond time. For wc have found even oracles sometimes 
fulfilled in an unimportant way; and dreams, still oftener, have.* 
wondrously mean accomfihshments.” "‘It is what I myself 
most incline to think,” Astyages rejoined; “ the boy having 
been already king, the dream is out, and J have' nothing more to 
fear from him. Nevertheless, take good h(‘c‘d and counsel me 
the best you can for the safety of my house and your own 
interests,” “ I’ruly,” said the Magi in reply, “ it very much 
concerns our interests that thy kingdom be firmly established; 
for if it went to this boy it would pass into foreign hands, since 
he is a Persian: and then we Mcclcs should lose our freedom, 
and be quite despised by the Persians, as being foreigners. But 
so long as thou, our fellow-countryman, art on the throne, all 
I F 
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manner of honours are ours^ and we are even not without 
some share in the government. Much reason therefore have we 
to forecast well for thee and for thy sovereignty. If then we 
saw any cause for present fear, be sure we would not keep it 
back from thee. But truly we are persuaded that the dream has 
had its accomplishment in this harmless way ; and so our own 
fears being at rest, \vc recommend thee to banish thine. As 
for the boy, our advice is, that thou send him aw^ay to Persia, 
to his father and motlier.’^ 

1 21. Astyages heard their answer wdth pleasure, and calling 
Cyrus into his presence, said to him, “ My child, 1 w^as led to do 
thee a wTong by a dr(\am which has come to nothing: from that 
wrong thou wert saved by thy owm good fortune, (lo now wdth 
a light heart to Persia; I wall provdde thy esc'ort. Go, and 
when thou gettest to thy journey’s end, thou wilt behold thy 
father and thy mother, quite other people from Mitradates tlie 
cowherd and his wdfe.^’ 

122. With these words Astyages dismissed his grandchild. 
On his arrival at the lumse of Carnbyses, he was received by his 
parents, who, when they learnt who he w^as, embraced him 
heartily, having always been convinc'cd that he dit'd almost 
as soon as he was born. So th(‘y asked him by what means he 
had chanced to escape; and he told them how that till lately he 
had known nothing at all about the mattcT, but had been mis- 
taken — oh ! so widely! — and how^ that he had learnt his history 
by the way, as he came Irom Media, lie had been r[uite sure 
than he was the son of the king’s c()v\herd, but on the road the 
king’s escort had told him all the truth; and then he spoke of 
the cow'hcrd’s wife wdio liad brought him up, and filled his whole 
talk with her praisc's; in all that ht‘ had to tell them about 
himself, it was always Cyno— (Vno was everything. So it 
happened that his [larents, catching the name at his mouth, and 
wishing to persuade the Persians that there was a sjieeial provi- 
dence in his prcscTvation, spread the report that C'yrus, wdien he 
was exposed, was suckled by^ a bitch, d'his was the sole origin 
of the rumour. 

123. Afterwards, when Cyrus grew to manhood, and became 
know'll as the bravest and most popular of all his compeers, 
Harpagus, who was bent on revenging himself upon Astyages, 
began to pay him court by gifts and messages. Ilis own rank 
was too humble for him to hope to obtain vengeance without 
spme foreign help. When therefore he saw Cyrus, whose 
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wrongs were so similar to his own, growing up expressly (as it 
were) to he the avenger whom he needed, he set to work to 
procure his support and aid in the matter. He had already 
paved the way for his designs, by persuading, severally, the 
great Median nobles, w'hom the harsh rule of their monarch had 
offended, that the best plan would be to put Cyrus at their 
head, and dethrone Astyages. These preparation.s made, Har- 
pagus being now ready for revolt, was anxious to make known 
his wishes to Cyrus, wlio still lived in Persia; iiut as the roads 
between Media and IVrsia were guarded, he had to contrive a 
means of sending word secretly, which he did in the following 
way. He took a hare, and cutting open its belly without 
hurting the fur, he slipped in a letter containing w’hat he wanted 
lo say, and then carefully sewung up the paunch, he gave the 
hare to one of his most faithful slaves, disguising him as a 
hunter w'ith n(‘ts, and sent him off to Ik'rsia lo take the game 
as a present to ( yrus, bidding him tell Cyrus, by word of mouth, 
to paunch the animal himself, and let no oiu' lie jiresent at the 
time. 

J24. All was done as he wished, and Cyrus, on cutting the 
hare open, found the letter inside, and lead as follow’s:— “ wSon 
of Canib\ses, tlie gods assuredly watch over thee, or never 
vvouldst thou have passed through thy many wonderful advc )- 
tures — now’ is the time wdien thou ma)'st avenge thyself ui)on 
Astyages, thy murderer. He willed thy deach, remember; to 
the gods and to me thou owes! that thou art still alive. I think 
thou art not ignorant of what he did to theii, nor of what 1 
suffcretl at his hands because 1 comimtted thee to the cowherd, 
and did not put thee to death. Listen now lo me, and obey my 
words, and all the empire of Astyages shall be thine. Raise the 
standard of revolt in Persia, and then march straight on Media. 
Whether Astyages ajijjoint me to command his forces against 
thee, or whether he appoint any other of the princes of the 
Modes, all wall go as thou coiildst wish. They will be the first 
to fall away from him, and joining thy .side*, exert themselves to 
overturn his power. Be sure that on our part all is ready; 
wherefore do thou thy part, and that speedily.” 

125. Cyrus, on receiving the tidings contained in this letter, 
set himself to consider how he might best persuade the Persians 
to revolt. After much thought, he hit on the following as the 
most expedient course: he wrote what he thought proper upon 
a roll, and then calling an assembly of the Persians, he unfolded 
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the roll, and read out of it that Astyages appointed him their 
general. “ And now/' said he, ‘‘ since it is so, 1 command you 
to go and bring each man his reaping-hook.” With these words 
he dismi.s.sed the assembly. 

Now the Persian nation is made up of many tribes.^ Those 
which Cyrus assembled and persuaded to revolt from the Medes, 
were the principal ones on which all the others are dependent.^ 
These are the l^asargadx,^ the Maraphians, and the Maspians, of 
whom the l^asargad'cC are the noblest. The Acha*menidie/ from 
which spring all the I'erseid kings, is one of their clans. The 
rest of the Persian tribes are the following: the I^inthiakeans,. 
the Derusiieans, the Gernianians, who are engaged in husbandry ; 
the Daans, the Mardians, the Dropicans, and the Sagartians^ 
w'ho are Nomads.^ 

126. When, in obedience to the orders which they had 
received, the Persians came with their n^ajiing-hooks, C yrus led 
them to a tract of ground, about eighteen or twenty forlongs 
each way, covered witli thorns, and ordered them to clear it 
before the day was out. 'Fhey accomplished their task; upon 
which he issued a second order to them, to take* the hath the 
day following, and again come to him. Meanwhile he collected 
together all his father's flocks, both sheep and goats, and all his 
oxen, and slaughtered them, and made ready to gi\e an enter- 
tainment to the entire Persian army. W'ine, too, and bread of 
the choicest kinds wTre prepared for the occasion. When the 
moriow' came, and the Persians a]')i>eared, h(‘ bade them recline 

'Arr<n<Uii^ to Xeiinplioii the imniber ol tlio tribes was iivclvt 

(('yrop. I. 11 ^ s), urt'ortlnijj; t*' Hciodotiis, ton 

^'Iho (hstinolioii ol siiniTii'r and iiiU'Moi Iribos coiiiniun airioiijj: 
in^in.idic and sonii-iininadir i*alions 

■ J*asar^:ida' .i^ in't only tin* iiaiiK* ol tlx* ]>rinripal PtTsiaa tube, but 
also uJ tbi’ anrient cajiit.il ot tin* coiiiitnv (Stiab xv j>. io;=5) H ''oems 
tokTabl\ ceitaiii tli.it tlx* modern M m is ilx- silt* ol tbe ancxail 
rasar^ad.L*. Its pobiUuii with resjiect to I’ersepoUs, its strong situation 
.aiu<»ug the inoLiiitains, its rt inaius bearing Uie inarlvs of Jiigli antiquity, 
ami, above all, tlie name and loiub ol Cviiis, wlnrh h.i\e bts n disccn eri'd 
.'.iijoiig the ruins, mark it loi the capital ol LJiaL monarch beyond all 
reason, iblc doulit. 

^ d be Acha-jiienida' were the royal laniilv ol I'tTiia, the dc'^cendanls oi 
Acha'iiiones (Hakh/iniaiiish), who was probably the le.ider undi'r wliom the 
Persians hrsl settled in the eoniilr\’ which has e\ er since borne Ihoir name. 
d'liJs Aeh.enienes is mentioned b\ Herodotus as the lonncler ol thi kingdom 
(ill. 75, vii n) Aeha'inenes continued to be used as a family name in 
.liter times It was borne L> one of the sous ol Darius Hyslas}>es (ultra, 
vii 7)- 

^ Nomadic hordes must always he an iiiif»ortanl element m the ptiinilation 
of Persia Large [lortioiis t)f the country are only habitable at certain 
seasons of the year 
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upon the grass, and enjoy themselves. After the feast was 
over, he requested them to tell him “ which they liked best, 
to-day’s work, or yesterday’s? ” They answered that the 
contrast was indeed strong: yesterday brought them nothing 
but what was bad, to-day everything that was good.’’ Cyrus 
instantly seized on their rejdy, and laid bare his purpose in 
these words: “Ye men of TYrsia, thus do matters stand with 
you. If vou choose to hearken to words, you mav enjov 
these and ten thousand similar delights, and never condescend 
to any slavish toil; but if you will not hearken, prepare your- 
selves for unnumbered toils as hard as yesterday's. Now there- 
lore follow bidding, and be free. I'or myself L feel that I am 
destined by Providence to undertake your liberation; and you, 
1 am sure, are no whit inferior to the Modes in anything, least 
of all in bravery. Revolt, therefore, from Astyages, without a 
moment’s delay.” 

1 27. 'I’he IV'*sians, who had long been impatient of the Median 
dominion, now that they had found a leader, were delighted to 
shak(‘ off the yoke. Meanwhile Astyages, informed of the doings 
of Cyrus, sent a messenger to summon him to his presence. 
Cyrus replied, “ 1'ell Astyages that 1 shall appear in his presence 
sooner than he will like.'’ Astyages, when he received this 
message, instantl}' armed all his subjects, and, as if God had 
deprived him of his .senses, a])pomted Jlarpagus to be their 
general, forgetting how greatly he had injured liim. So when 
the two armies met and engaged, only a few of the Medos, who 
were not m the .secret, fought ; others deserted openly to the 
Persians ; while the greater number coimlerfcitetl fear, and fled. 

128. Astyages, on learning the shameful flight and dispersion 
of his army, broke out into threats against C.yriis, saying, 

“ Cyrus sliall nevertheless have no reason to rejoice; ” and 
directly he sei/aal the Magian interpreters, who had persuaded 
him to allow Cyrus to escape, and impaled them; after wliich, 
he armed all the JAhxles who had remained in the city, both young 
and old ; and leading them against the Persians, fought a battle, 
in which he was utterly defeated, his army being destroyed, and 
he himself falling into the enemy’s hands. 

T2Q. Harpagus then, seeing him a prisoner, came near, and 
exulted over him with many jibes and jeers. Among other 
cutting speeches which he made, he alluded to tlie supper where 
the flesh of his son was given him to eat, and asked Astyages to 
answer htm now, how he enjoyed being a slave instead of a 
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king? Astyages looked in his face, and asked him in return, 
why he claimed as his own the achievements of Cyrus? “ Be- 
cause,” said TJarpagus, “ it w^as my letter which made him 
revolt, and so I am entitled to all the credit of the enterprise.’^ 
Then Astyages declared, that “ in that case he was at once the 
silliest and the most unjust of men: the silliest, if when it was 
in his power to put the crown on his own head, as it must 
assuredly have been, if the revolt was entirely his doing, he had 
placed it on the head of another; the most unjust, if on account 
of that supper he had brought slavery on the Med<'s. For, 
supposing that he was obliged to invest another with the kingly 
power, and not retain it himself, yet justice rec[uired that a 
Mede, rather than a Persian, should receive the dignity. Now, 
however, the Medcs, who had been no parties to the wrong of 
which he complained, w'ere made slaves instead of lords, and 
slaves moreover of those w’ho till recently had been their 
subjects.” 

130. Thus after a reign of thirty-five years, Astyages lost his 
crown, and the Medes, in consequence of his cruelty, were 
Virought under thcj rule of the Persians. Their empire over the 
yiarts of Asia beyond the Halys had lasted one hundred and 
twenty-eight years, except during the time wdien the Si'ythians 
had the dominion. ‘ Alterw^ards the Medes repented of their 
submission, and revolted irom Darius, but wcTe defeated in 
battle, and again reduced to sulqection “ Now, however, in the 
time of Astyages, it was the TV*rsians who under C\ rus revolted 
froH' the Medes, and became thenceforth the rulers of Asia. 
Cyru.s kept Astyages at his court duriug the remainder of his 
life, without doing him any further injur}'. Such then were 
the eircumstances of the birth and bringing up of (Vrus, and 
such were the steps by which he mounted the throne;. Tt was 
at a later date that he was attacked by (Versus, and eive'rthrevv 
him, as I have related in an earlier portion of this history. The 
overlhro\^ of (V'o'sus maeie him master of the whole of Asia. 

131. The rusteims which 1 know the i\nsians to e)bser\e are 
the following. They liave no images of the gods, no temples 
nor altars, and cemside'r the u.se of them ;i sign ot folly. This 
comes, I think, from their not believing the gods to have the 

tliov rult'cl (i2iS — 28=:.) 100 years. Tins would make tlieir rule; 
begin III the tvMMit v-tlurd year ot Deioces 

‘ In the great iiiscnptioii ot Darius at IleliisUiu a long and elabijrate 
account IS giv('ii ot a Atediaii revolt whicli occurred 111 tJie third year 
of the reign of Danus, and was put down with ditficulty. 
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same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine. Their wont, 
h(')wever, is to ascend the summits of the loftiest mountains, 
and there to offer sacrifice to Jupiter, which is the name they 
give to the whole circuit of the firmament. They likewise offer 
to the sun and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, and to the 
winds. These arc the only gods whose worship lias come down 
to them from ancient times. At a later period they began the 
worship of Urania, which they borrowed ^ from the Arabians 
and Assyrians. Mylitta is the name by which the Assyrians 
know this goddess, whom the Arabians call Alitta, and the 
Persians Mitra.*-^ 

132. To these gods the Persians offer sacrifice in the following 
manner: they raise no altar, light no fire, pour no libations; 
there is no sound of the flute, no putting on of chaplets, no 
consecrated barley-cake; but the man who wishes to sacrifice 
firings his victim to a spot of ground which is pure from pollu- 
tion, and there calls upon the name of the god to whom he 
intends to offer. It is usual to have the Unban encircled with 
a wreath, most commonly of myrtle. 'Fhe sacnficcr is not 
allowed to pray for blessings on hims(‘lf alone, but he prays for 
the welfare of the king, and of the whole Persian people, among 
whom he is of necessity included. He cuts the victim in pieces, 
and having boiled the flesh, he lays it out upon the tendcre.st 
herbage that he can find, trefoil csjiecially. When all is ready, 
one of the Magi comes forward and chants a hymn, which they 
say recounts the origin of the gods. It is not lawful to offer 
sacrifice unless there is a Magus present. After waiting a short 


' The rcafliuo^s of tlu' iVrsians to adopt customs, even in 

is very remarkable, Ik-rbaps the most strikii4( instance is the adoption 
Irom the Assyrians of the well-known emblem er>nsisiini< of a winded 
circle with or without a luiman fiA^nre rising from tin* circular siiacc. This 
cnibieni is ol Assyrian origin, a])pcaring m the oailiest sculi)tiires of that 
country (Layard’s Nineveh, vol 1 clia]). v I Its exact meaniiiR is imcertaiu , 
but the conjecture is yirobable, that while in the human head we ha\^e the 
symb»)l of Intel l 4 i;eucc, the wiuj;s signify otnuijiresence, and the circle, 
eternity Thus the Persians were able’ without the saenhee of any 
princijde, to admit it as a iehfj:Kuis emblem, which we find llierii to havt' 
done, as early as the times <if Oarius, umversully (see tlie sculptures at 
Ters(ipolLS. Nakhsh-i- Rustam. Behistim, etc ). 

‘‘This identification is altoj^ether a mistake The Persians, like tficir 
Vedic brethren, worshipped the snn under tlie name <jf Mithra This 
was a y)ortioii ol the relij^ion which they bri>Ufj:ht witli f ficrn from the Indus, 
and was not adopted Imm any foreign nation The naiiK' of Milhra docs 
not indexed occur in the Achanneiiian mscnplions until the time of Artax- 
erxes Mnemoii, but there is no reason to question tin' antiipiity of his 
wa^irship m Persia. Xenophon is right in making it a part of the religion 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. viii. 111. § is, and vu. § 3). 
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time the sacrificer carries the flesh of the victim away with him, 
and makes whatever use of it he may please.’ 

133. Of all the days in the year, the one which they celebrate 
most is their birthday. Jt is customary to have the board 
lurnished on that day with an ampler supply than common. 
The richer Persians cause an ox, a liorse, a camel, and an ass 
to be baked whole ^ and so served up to them: the poorer 
(lasses use instead the smaller kinds of cattle. They eat little 
solid food blit abundance of dessert, which is set on table a few 
dishes at a time; this it is which mak('s them say that “the 
Oreeks, when they eat, leave off hungry, liaving nothing worth 
menticjn served up to them after the meats; w'lien'as, if they 
had more put before them, they w'ould not stop eating.” 'Fhey 
are very lond ol wane, and drink it in large quantities.^ To 
vomit or obey natural calls in the presciK'e of another, is for- 
bidden among them. Such are their eustom.s in the.se matters. 

It IS also their general practice to deliberate upon affairs of 
weight when they are drunk; and then on the morrow, when 
they are sober, the de('ision to which they came the night before 
is put helore tliem by the master of the house in which it was 
made; and if it is then approved of, they lU't on it; if not, 
they sel it aside. Sometimes, how'CvtT, they are sober at their 
first deliberation, but in tins case th('y always reconsider the 
matter under tlie influence oi wim‘.‘’ 

13^. Wlien they meet ea('h other in the streets, you may 
know- if the j^ersons meeting are of equal rank l>y the following 
token; if they arc, instinid of speaking, they kiss each other on 
the lips. In the case where one is a little inferior to the other, 
the kis.s is given on tlie cheek; where the difference of rank is 
great, the interior prostrates himself u[>on the ground.^ Of 

’ Al tbr s<’rrct cl Ihr All All-aliis ol IVrsia, vvhicli in i)o]Mi]ar 

bolicl Ii.ivi' dttairn^d ,ui iiilamoiis n<)t«>iuTv, but which arc in rcalil\ alto- 
pcUuT innocent, aic jwartiscd many ccrcinomt-s that b<*ar a striking 
r<‘s(*jnblaijcc to tlic old IMagian sacrifice. 

“ It IS a coimijoii custom m the I'.ast at the ]>r('sent day, to roast sheep 
wnole. e\ en ior an ordinal }' lepast , and on h te dav'^ it is done in Dalmatia 
and in other ])arls ot Kvirojie, 

At the present day, among lh(‘ “ bons vivants of Persia, it is nsna^ 
to sit for hours before dinner dimKing wine, and eating dried Iruils, suen 
as filberts, alnioruls, pistarlno-iints, melon sei'ds, etc A partv, indeed, 
often sits down at seven o’clock, and the dinner ts not brought m till eleven. 

*7'acitns asserts that the Ciermans were m the habit of deliberating oii 
I)eac<‘ and war under tb<‘ iiiflueiict: of wine, reserving their deteniiination 
tor the inoiTow. 

® The Pei sums are still nott>rions lor their rigid attention to ceremonial 
and etiquette. 
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nations^ they honour most their nearest neighl)ours^ whom they 
esteem next to themselves; those who live beyond these thev 
honour in the second degree; and so with the remainder, tlie 
further they arc removed^ the less the esteem in which they 
hold them. I'hc reason is, that the}’ look u[)on themselves us 
very greatly superior in all respects to the rest of mankind, 
regarding others as af)proaching to excellern'e in j)roportion as 
they dwell nearer to them ; whence it comes to pass that those 
who ar(' the farthest off must bj* the most degraded of mankind.^ 
Under the dominion of the Medcs, the several nations of the 
empire exercised authority over each other in this order. The 
Medcs were lords over all, and governed the nations upon their 
borders, who in their turn governed the States be>^ond, who 
likewise bore rule over the nations which adjoinecl on them.- 
And this is the order which the l^ersians also follow in their 
distribution of honour; for that people, like the Medes, has a 
progressive scale of administration and govern m (ait. 

135. There is no nation which so readily adopts foreign 
customs as the Persians. Thus, they have takt‘n the dress of 
the Medcs, ^ considering it superior to their own; and in war 
they wTar the i^^gyptian breastplate. As soon as they hear of 
any luxury, they instantly make it their own: and hen(‘e, among 
other novelties, they have learnt unnatural lust from the Ureeks 
Each of them has several wives, and a still larger number of 
concubines. 

136. Next to prowess in arms, it is regarded as the greatest 
proof of manly excellence, to be the lather of many sons. 

' In an early stage of geograpliical knowledge caeli natjoii lug.irds itself 
as occupying the centre ot the eartli Herodotus tacitlv' assumes that 
Greece is the centra In his Iheorv of fax^Tiui or *' extrenuties ” fni tis) 
Such wa< tlie view coiiinionly entertained among the Gieeks, and Dcljdn, 
as the centre r)l (ireeci*, was called “ the navel of the world ” 

- It Is quite ijiconeeiv.ible that there should ha\’e been any such system 
of g(^vf rniiient either in Media or Persia, as Herodrttiis here indicates 
With respect to I’ersi.i, we know that the most distant satrapies were held 
as d)rertlv<*f the cravvu as the nearest 1 lie nlinost that can b(‘ sai<l with 
truth IS, that in the Persian and Median, as m th(' Komaii empire, there 
were three grades, first, tlie ruling nation; secondly, th(‘ ron(]iiered pro- 
vinces; thlrdlv^ the nations on tlie frontier, gjiveined b\ their own law's 
and princes, but owning the siqiremacy ot the mipeind ptwvcr and reckoned 
among its tributaries 'J'his was the position m wliieli the JHhioju.ins, 
Colchiaiis, and Arabians, stood to l^eisia flleiod 111. qy) 

^ It apiiears from eh 71 that the old nalioual dres-, ot tli^' Persians w'as a 
close-httmg tunic and Irniisers ol leather. The Median costume, aerording 
to Xenophon (Gyrop viu, 1 § 40) w'as ot a uatun* to conceal the form, 
and give it an appearance' of grandeur and elegance. It would st*em 
therefore to liave been a flowing robe. 
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Every year the Jcing sends rich gifts to the man who can show 
the largest number: for tlicy hold that number is strength. 
Their sons are carefully instructed from their fifth to their 
twentieth year^ in three things alone^ — to ride^ to draw the 
bowj and to speak the triilh.^ Lhitil their fifth year they are 
not allowed to come into the sight of their father, but pass 
their lives with the women. I'his is done that, if the child die 
young, the father may not be afflicted by its loss. 

137. To my mind it is a wise rule, as also is the following — 
that the king shall not put any one to death for a single fault, 
and that none of th(‘ Persians shall visit a single fault in a slave 
with any extreme penalty; but in every case the services of 
the offender shall be set against his misdoings; and, if the 
latter be found to outweigh the former, the aggrieved party 
shall then proceed to punishment.- 

138. The Persians maintain that never yet did any one kill 
his own father or mother; but in all siicli cases they are quite 
sure that, if matters were sifted to the bottom, it would be 
found that the child was either a changeling or else the fruit of 
adultery; for it i.s not likely they say tliat the real father 
should perish by the hands of his child. 

139. They liold it unlawful to talk of anything which it is 
unlawful to do. The most disgraceliil thing in the world, they 
think, is to tell a lie; the next worst, to owe a rlcbt: because^ 
among other reasons, the dc^btor is obliged to tell lies. If a 
Persian has the lejirosy he is not allov\ed to enter into a city,, 
or have any dealings with the other Persians; h(‘ must, they 
say, have sinned against the sun. Imreigners attacked l)y this 
disordcT, arc forced to leave the country: even white pigeons 
are olten driven away, as guilty of the same offence. They 
never defile a river with tlie secretions of their bodies, nor even 
wash their hands in one; nor will tliey allow others to do so, 
as they have a great reverence lor rivers, d’here is another 
peculiarity, wliich tlie Persians tiicmselves have never noticed, 
but which has not escaped my observation. Their names, 

^ 'riic rt*)L;ci.r(l lor truth has bren qucstiDued bv Lurcher on the 

slrcij/^th of th(‘ speech l)<iiiiis lu Book ill (cli.ip 72) 'this spt'cch, 
however, i> enlirrly nnhistoiic 'fhe special estiinalKui in winch tnitli 
was held among the Persians is cAidcnccd in .1 remarkable manner by 
thf' inscriptions ol Darius, wiicre takon as the 1 eprcsentalive of 

all evil. 

- \hde infra, vii, 

' W ith the Persian isolation of the leper, compare the Jewish practice 
(Lev. xm. 46. 2 Kings vii. 3; xv. 5 Luke xmi 12). 
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which are expressive of some bodily or mental excellence, all 
end with the same letter — the letter which is called San by the 
Dorians, and Sigma by the lonians. Any one who examines 
will find that the Persian names, one and all without exception, 
end with this letter.^ 

140. 'Fhus much T can declare of the l^Tsians with entire 
certainty, from my own ac^tual knowledge. There is another 
custom which is spoken of with reserve, and not openlv, con- 
cerning their dead. It is said that the body of a male Persian 
is never buried, until it has been torn cither by a dog or a bird 
of prey.^ That the Magi have this custom is beyond a doubt, 
for the)^ practise it without any concealment. The dead bodies 
are covered with wax, and then buried in the ground. 

The Magi are a very peculiar race, different entirely from 
the Egyptian priests, and indeed from all other men whatsoever. 
The Egyptian priests make it a point of religion not to kill any 
live animals except those which they offer in sacrifice. The 
Magi, on the contrary, kill animals ot all kinds with their own 
hands, excepting dogs ^ and men. They even seem to take a 
delight in thc employment, and kill, as readily as they do other 
animals, ants and snakes, and such like flying or creeping 
things. However, since this has always been their custom, let 
them keep) to it. T return to my former narrative. 

141. Immediately after the conquest of Lydia by the Per- 
sians, the Ionian and A^'olian Greeks sent ambassadors to Cyrus 
at Sardis, and ])raycd to become his lieges on thc looting which 
they had occupied under (tcvsus ( yrus listened attentively 
to their proposals, and answered them by a fable. TIktc was 
a certain pipier/' be said, “ who was walking one day by the 
seaside, when he espied some lish; so he began to pipe to them, 
imagining they would come out to him upon the land. But as 
he found at last that his hope was vain, he took a net, and en- 
closing a great <lraught of fishes, drew them ashore. The fish 

* Here Herodotus was apaiii niist.akeri. Thc Persian uanics of men 
wluch terminate with a consonant end indeed invariably wuth th(* Ictl(T s', 
or rather sh, as K2(f'ush (Cvrus), Ddryavii^h (J)arins) But a lar^e number 
of J*ersi.in names of men wore pronounced with a vuwc'l termm.ition, not 
expressed m writing, and m these the last consonant might be almost 
any letter. 

‘ Agathias and Strabo aUo mention this strange custom, wluch stilt 
pre\'ails among the Parsees wherever they are found, w’hetlu^r m Persia 
or 111 India. 

® The dog is represented 111 the Zendavesta as the special auiinal ol 
Orinazd, and is still regarded with peculiar reverence by th<j Iku^ees. 
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then began to leap and dance; but the piper said, ‘ Cease yoiir 
dancing now, as you did not choose to cornc and dance when I 
piped to you.’ ” Cyrus gave this answer to the lonians and 
/Eolians, because, when he urged them l)y his messengers to 
revolt from Crresus, they refused; but now, when his work was 
done, they came to tiffer their allegiance. It was in anger, 
therefore, tluit he made them this reply. The lonians, on hear- 
ing it, set to work to fortifv tlunr towns, and held meetings 
at the Panionium, which were attended by all excepting the 
IVIilesians, v\ith whom (atus had concludc'd a separate treaty, 
l)y v^hirh he allowed them the t(‘nns they had formerly ohtaine(l 
from Cnesus. Tlie other lonians resolved, witli one accord, to 
send ainliassadors to Sparta to implore assistance. 

J42. Now the lonians of Asia, who meet at the Panionium, 
have built tlieir cities in a region where the air and climate are 
the most heaiiliful in the whole world; lor no other region is 
equally blessed with Ionia, neither above it nor below it, nor 
cast nor west of it. P'or in otluT countries either the climate is 
over ( old and clamp, or else the heat and drought are sorcjly 
oppressi\’e. 'Die lonians do not all speak the same hinguage, 
but use in different jdare^s tour differemt dialects. Towards the 
south their first city is jMiletus, newt to which lie Myus and 
iTicne; ^ all these thrt'c are in Caria and have the same dialect. 
Their cities in Lydia are* the following: Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedus, Teos, (iazomen;e, and Phoi'iea.- I'he inhabitants of 
these towns have none of the peculiarities of speech which 
belong to the three lirst-named ciilt s, ])ut use a dialect of their 
■own, 'I’here rcTuain three other Jonian towms, two situate in 
isles, nanu'ly, Samos and Chios; and one upon the mainland, 
which is Erythne. Ot these (liios and Erythra^ have the same 
>rlialect, while Samos j)ossi‘ss('s a language peculiar to itself. 
Such are the four varieties of which 1 spoke. 

143. Of the* lonians at this period, one people, the Milc'sians, 
were m no danger of attack, as (fyrus had received them into 
alliance. The islanders also had as yet nothing to fear, since 
IMiamicia was still independent of Persia, and the Persians 
themselves were not a seafaring people. The Milesians had 

^ Miletus. and lYu'*ne all lav near the mout}) of the Ma ander (the 

modern Al their «»rifiinal C()lomsatn)ii thfv were all rnariLinie 

CltU‘S. 

** 'I'liese riti(‘s are eiiiiineraled m the order in whirh thev stood, from south 
to north Ih vtlir.e lay on the ct^ast opposite Chios, between Teos and 
ClayomcnoL;. 
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separated from the common cause solely on account of the ex- 
treme weakness of the lonians: for, feeble as the power of the 
entire Hellenic race was at that time, of all its tribes the Ionic 
was by far the feeblest and least esteemed, not possessing a 
single State of any mark excepting Athens. The Athenians 
and most of the other Ionic States over the world, went so far 
in their dislike of the name as actually to lay n aside; and 
even at the present day the greater number of them seem tb 
me to be ashamed of it. But the twelve cities in Asia have 
always gloried in the appellation; they gave the temple which 
they built for themselves the name of the Banioniiim, and 
decreed that it should not ])c open to any of the other Ionic 
States; no State, however, except Smyrna, has craved admission 
to it. 

J4|. In the same way the Dorians of the region which is now 
called the Penlapolis, liut which was formerly known as the 
Doric Hexapolis, exclude all their Dorian neigli hours from their 
ti'inple, the Triopium: '' nay, they luive even gone so far as to 
shut out from it certain of their own bod\' who were guilty of 
an offence against the cu.^loms of the place. In the games 
which were anciently celebrated in honour of the 'IViopian 
Apollo, the prizes given to the vu'tors were trijiods of brass; 
and the rule was that these tripods should not be carri(‘d awa^ 
from the temple, but should then and there Vie dedieated to the 
god. Now a man ot liahcarnassus, wdiose name was Agasicles, 
being declarefl \ ictor in the games, in open ('ontempt of the 
law', took tlie tripod liorne to his own house and there hung it 
against the w-all. As a punishment for this fault, the five other 
cities, Lindus, Jalyssus, Cameirus, (\)s, and Cnidus, (k*[)nvefl 
the sixth citv , Halicarnassus, of the riglit of (‘ntering the temple." 

145. The lonians founded twelve cities in Asia, and refusetl 
to enlarge the number, on account (as I imagine) ol their 
ha\ing been divided into tweUe States when they li\t‘d in thc' 
Bcloponncse; just as the Acbieaiis, who drove them out, are at 
the present day. The first city of the Achavins after Siryon, is 

^ TIu' 'IriopiiiMj was built 011 a ])r(>iu(uit<)ry the s.uiie name withm the 
teriitorv ol the t'nulians 

- Liiidu^, lab .ssLis, and Cameuus wore in Khodes; t'os was on tin- island 
of the same name, at tin* iiKuith ot the Ceramic (iwll Cnidus and llahcar- 
iiassns were on the mainland, the loriuei ne.ir to the Tuiuj)mm, the latter 
on the uortli shore of the Ceramic Gull, on the site now' occupied by 
Boodroom These six cities formed an Ariiiihictvoiiy, which held its 
meeting's at the temple of Apollo, called the Triopimn, near Cnidus, the 
incest central of the cities 
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Pcllene, next to which are i^gcira, vEgic upon the Crathis, a 
stream which is never dry, and from which the Italian Crathis ' 
received its name^ — Bura^ Helicc — where the Tonians took 
refuge on their defeat by the Achaean invaders ,-~ALgium, 
RhypeSj Batreis, Pharcis, Glenns on the Peirus, which is a large 
river, — Dyrne and 'lYit^eeis, all sc^a-port towns except the last 
two, w'hich lie up the country. 

* 146. 'rhese are the twelve divisions of wdiat is now Achiea, 
iind was formerly Ionia; and it was owing to their coming from 
a country so divided that the lonians, on reaching Asia, founded 
their twelve States: lor it is the height of folly to maintain 
that these lonians are more Ionian than the rest, or in any 
respect better born, since the truth is that no small portion of 
them wvre Abanlians from Kuba'a, who are not even lonians in 
name; and, Ijcsides, there were mixed u]:> with the emigration, 
Minyie from Orchomenus, ('admeians, Dryopians, Phocians from 
the several cities of Phocis, Molossians, Arcadian Pclasgi, 
Dorians from Epidaurus, and many other distinct tribes. Even 
those who came from th(i Prytaneum ol Athens,- and reckon 
themselves the purest lonians of all, brought no wives with 
them to the new country, hut married C'anan girls, whose 
lathers they had slain, lleuce the se wannen made a law, winch 
they bound themselves by an oath to observe, and which they 
handed down to their daughters after them, “ That none should 
ever sit at meat with her husbaiul, or call lum by his name; ” 
bei'ausc the invaders skwv their fathers, their hushanrls, and 
their sons, and then fon'cd them to become their wives. It 
was at Miletus that these events took pl:ice. 

T47. The kings, too, wdiom the\ set uvct them, were either 
Lycians, of the blood of Glaucus,^ son of Ihjipoloehus, or Pylian 
< 'ancons of the blood of C'odrus, son of Melanthus; or else 

' TJie Italian C'rathis ran cUi^r by autliur’s adoptiid city, Tliuniiiti 

•(iiilra, V. ^5) 

“ 'rhi> (‘xpi ossion alludes to the s*)lennntie'^ which accoiapaiiied the send- 
iiiii out ol a r^dony In the Prytaiieuiu, or CioviTnineiit-house, of each 
si.itc was preserved the sacred hre, which was never .illo\\ed to out, 
v\liereon the lile «>i the Stati* was supj>c)s«*d to dei>(‘nd When a colony 
took its de]'tavtui'«', the leaders went in solemn pmccssmu to the JTytaneiim 
ot the mother citv, and took Iresh lire fiom the sacred hearth, which was 
coii\e\ed to the Urvtaneiiiu of the new settleintMit 
See Horn. 11 11 S7(», 

* The C'aucons are reckoned by Strabo amoiui the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece, and associated with the Belas^i, Lele^cs., ami Drvoj'tes (vii 
p. 463). lake tlieir kindred tribes, thev w'eie \erv wiclel>' spread. Their 
•chief settlements, howev'cr, apj»ear to have been on the north coast of 
Asia Minor. 
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from both those families. But since these lonians set more 
store by the name than any of the others, let them pass for the 
pure-bred Jonians; though truly all are lonians who have their 
origin from Athens, and keep the Apaturia.^ This is a festival 
which all the lonians celebrate, except the Ephesians and the 
Colophonians, whom a certain act of bloodshed excludes from it. 

148. The Panionium “ is a place in Mycale, facing the nortli, 
w^hich was chosen by the common voice of the lonians and made 
sacred to Heliconian Neptune.**^ Mycale itself is a promontory 
of the mainland, stretching out wostw^ard towards vSamos, in 
whk'h the Jonians assemble from all their Stales to keep the 
feast of the Panionia.'^ 'Phe names of festivals, not only among 
the lonians but among all the Greeks, end, like the Persian 
proper names, in one and the same letter. 

14Q. The above-mentioned, then, arc the twelve towms of the 
Jonians. The ritie.s are the following: — Cyme, called 

also J^hri('onis, i.arissa, Neontcichus, Temnus, Cilia, Notium, 
yEgiroessa, J^itane, A^gieie, Myrina, and Grynt'ia. These are 
the eleven ancient cities of the yluilians. Originally, indeed, 
they had twelve cities upon the mainland, like the Jonians, but 
the Jonians deprivc'd them of Smyrna, one ol the number. P'hc 
soil of A'^olis is I'jetler than that of Joma, but the climate is 
less agreealile. 

150. 'J'hc‘ follow'iiig IS the way in which the loss of Smyrna 
ha]3pened. Certain men of ('olophon had hecai engiiged in a 
sedition ihire, and being the weaker party, waav driven by the 
others into lianisliment. 1 'he Smyrnieans received the fugitives, 
who, after a time, watching their opjjortunity, w^hile the inhabi- 

^ The Apalun.i was the snlrmii annual nieeliug u1 the phralrie,s, lor the 
puriiosc ol regislenu^ the children of the preceding year whose birth entitled 
them In citizenship It took place in the month l^yanepsion (November), 
and lasted llnee days 

“ Under the name of J'aiiioniurn aie included both a tract of ground and 
a temple It is tiie fonuer of wJiich Ile.rodotus here spi aks particiilarlv , 
as the place 111 whieli the great Tan- Ionic festival was held The spot 
was on the north sale ol the pnimontory ol Mvcale Tht) Tamomum was 
in the territory of Trieiie, and coTist'quciilly under the guardianship id 
that state 

•* Ilelieoiiian Neptune was so called from lichee, which is mentioned 
above among Ihe ancient Ionian cities in the Pelopiamese (ch 145) This 
had been the central point ol IIh* old confederacy, and the temple there had 
been in old times their place nf meeting. 

* It is remarkable that Thucvdid(;s, WTitmg so shortly after Herodotus, 
should speak of the I’an-loiiic festival at Mycale as no longer ol any 
importance, and regard it as practically superseded by the festival of the 
Ephesia, held near Ephesus (111 104). Still the old least continued, and 
was celebrated as late as the time of Augustus 
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tants were celebrating a feast to Bacchus outsidc‘ the walls^ shut 
to the gates^ and so got possession of the town. The /Eolians 
of the other States cam<‘ to their aid^ and terms were agreed on 
between the parties^ the Jonians consenting to give up all the 
moveabh'S, and the .diohans making a surrender of the place. 
The expelled Smymieans were distributed among the other 
SUit(\s ot the /Eolians^ and were ever^'where admitted to citizen- 
ship. 

151. ^J'hese, then, were all the iEolic cities upon the main- 
land, with llie e\cei)lion of those about Mount Ida, wdiich made 
no part of this conlederacy.^ As for the islands, ].e.shos contains 
five cities. “ Arisba, the sixth, was taken liy the Methymnjeans„ 
their kinsmen, and the inhabitants reduced to slavery. Tenedos 
contains one city, and there is another wluch is built on what 
are called the Hundred Isles. ^ The H^olians of Ix'sbos and 
'I’luiedos, like the Ionian islanders, had at this time nothing to 
fear. 'The other /Eolians decided in their common assembly 
to follow the lonians, whatiwer course they should pursue. 

152. When the dejnities of tlie lonians and yEolians, who hod 
journeyed with all spt'cd to Sparta, reachcxl the city, they chose 
one of their nunilxT, Bythermus, a Phocaxin, to be their spokes- 
man. In order to draw together as large an audiencx; as possible*,, 
he clothed Ininself in a purple garment, and so attired stooci 
forth to sjKak. In a long discourse h*^* besought thi* Spartans 
to come to iIk* assistaiu'c of his (ountrymen, but they were not 
to be yiersuack'd, and voted against sending any succ our. The 
deputies accordingly went their way, while the Laceda'inonians, 
notwithstanding the o‘fiisa.l which they had given to the prayer 
of the deputation, despaiched a pc-iitec'onter ^ to the Asiatic c'oast 
with c:ertain Spartans f)ii board, for the* pLirj)f)sc, as I think, of 
watching Cyrus and Ionia. These mc'ii, on their arrival at 
t*ho('a*a, sent to Sardis Jaicrmc's, the most distinguished of their 
luimlu r, to prohibit (\vriis, iii the name of the* Jyicediemonians, 
from offering molestation to any city of Clrcec:e, sinc'C' they would 
not allcnv it. 

^ 'Du' lu-rr .irul c« uiiiinnilv Callei .1 llie 'lujad, extended 

Iroiu Adraiiiv ttiiMiL 011 tli<‘ on Ifie north 

Tilt hv<‘ L('sbian cities weie: MyliU-ne, Mrthyiuuci, Anlissa, Kresns, 
and JAnha 

‘ These islands lay oif Uie ]irojnont«>i v which sepaiated tin; bay of 
Ataniens troin that <»f Adr.imyttiniii, r>pi)()sitc to tin* northorn part of 
tile island ot Lesbos 

* 1 Vnib'ronlei s were ships until tiltv rowers. Iw’ent v-fi\ e on a side, who 
sat on a level, as is cnstiiruary in rowboats at tin present day. 
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153. Cyrus is said, on hearing the speech of the herald, to 
have asked some Greeks who were standing by, “ Who these 
Lacedaemonians w'ere, and what was their number, that they 
dared to send him such a notice? ” ^ When he had received 
their reply, he turned to the Sy)artan herald and said, “ I have 
never yet been afraid of any men, who have a set place in the 
middle of their city, where they come together to cheat each 
other and forswear themselves. Jf I live, the Spartans shall 
have troubles enough of their own to talk of, without concerning 
themselves about the Jonians.” CVrus intended these words as 
a reproach against all the Greeks, because of their having market- 
places where llic^y buy and sell, which is a custom unknown to the 
Persians, who never make purchases in open marts, and indeed 
have not in their whole country a single market-place.^ 

After this interview Gyrus ejuitted Sardis, leaving the city 
under the charge of 7 'abalus, a Persian, hut appointing Pactyas, 
a native, to cjilect tlie tri-asure belonging to Creesus and the 
othcT Lydians, and bring it after him. CVnis himsell pro- 
ceeded towards Agbatnna, carrying (Va'sus along with him, 
not regarding the Jouians as important enough to be his im- 
mediate oliject. Larger designs wen* in his mind, lie wished 
to war in jierson against Baliylon, the Jkietrians, the Sacir,^ and 
I:"gypt; he theretore determined to assign to one of his generals 
the ta.^k of cone|uering the loniaiis. 

154. Mo sooner, liowevc'r, was Cyrus gont*. from Sardis than 
Pactyas induced his countryinf-n to rise in open revolt against 
him and his deputy d'abalus. With the vast trc'asures at his 
dis]josal hc‘ then went down to the sea, and (rni'iloyed them in 
hiring mercemary troops, while at the same time he engaged the 
people of the coast to enrol Ihenistdves in his army. He then 
marched upijo wSardi.>, where lie besieged dabalus, who shut 
himself up in the citadel. 

^55- When (/yrus, on bis way to Agbatana, received these 
tidings, he turned to Crersus and said, “ Where will all this end, 

^ C()mj)arc* \ 7^; ami Jos- 

“ M. rkfts HI sliH 1 s(*uM* nt tlir word .rrc stdl miktiown iii tin; Itast, 
wIkto the bazaars, winch an" collections slnjps, take their place The 
Tc'isiaiis of the nobler class would neither hiiv nor s(‘ll at all, since they 
would be supplied liy lh<*ir dependents and through pn'sents with all that 
they required lor the eominon purposes ot lile I hose ot lower rank 
w'oiild buy at the shop>, w'liich were m>t alknved 111 the I'oriiiii, or public 
l)larc ol meetiiio; 

■' Bartria iiiav be re^pirded a'^ fairly represented by the modern Balkh. 
The Sara^ (Scyths) are more ditlicult t«) locale, it only apjiears tliat thiar 
coiiniry boidered u[)on and lay be\oiid liactna. 
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CrcesuSj thinkest thou ? ' It secmeth that these Lydians will not 
cease to cause trouble both to themselves and others. I doubt 
me if it were not best to sell them all for slaves. Methinks 
what I have now done is as if a man were to ‘ kill the father 
and then spare the child.’ Thou, who wTrt something more 
than a father to thy people, I have seized and carried ofF^ and 
to that people I have entrusted their city. Can I then feel 
surprise at their rebellion ? ’’ Thus did Cyrus open to Croesus 
his thoughts ; whereat the latter, full of alarm lest Cyrus should 
lay Sardis in ruins, replied as follows: “ Oh ! my king, thy words 
are reasonable; but do not, T beseech thee, gi\e full vent to 
thy anger, nor doom to destruction an ancient city, guiltless 
alike of the past and of the present trouble. I caused the one, 
and in my own person now pay the forfeit. Pactyas has caused 
the other, he to whom thou gavest Sardis in charge; let him 
bear the punishment. Grant, then, forgiveness to the lAdians, 
and to make sure of their never rebelling against thee, or 
alarming the(‘ mote, send and forbid them to keep any weapons 
of w^ar, (‘ommand them to wear tunics under their cloaks, and 
to put buskins upon their kgs, and make them bring up their 
sons to cithern-playing, harping, and .^hop-keeping. So wilt 
thou soon see them become women insteacl of men, and there 
wdll be no more fear of their revolting from thee ” 

156. Croesus thought the Lydians would even so be better off 
than if they wea*e sold for slaves, and there fore gave the above 
advice to Cyrus, knowing that, iinlc^ss he brought forward some 
notable suggestion, he would not be able to persuade him to 
alter his mind. He was likewise afraid kst, after esc:apirig the 
danger w'huh now piessed, the L>dians at some future time 
might re\'olt from the Persians and so luring tlu'mseb'cs to ruin. 
Thci advice pleased CVriis, who consented to forego his anger 
and do as (Tersus had said. Theniipon he summone d to his 
presences a certain i\lcd(‘, Mazares by name, and charged him 
to issue orders to thc' L}alians in accordance with the terms of 
Crresus’ disc'ourse. Further, lie commanded him to sell for 
slaves all who had loimd thc T.ydians in their attack uyion 
Sardis, and above aught else to sure that he brought Pactyas 
with him alive on his return. Having given these orders Cyrus 
continued his journey to^vards the Persian territory. 

157. Pactyas, wdicn news came of the near approach of the 
army sent against him, fled in terror to Cyme. Mazares, 
therefore, the Median general, who had marched on Sardis with 
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a detachment of the army of Cyrus, finding on his arrival that 
Pactyas and his troops were gone, immediately entered the 
town. And first of all he forced the Lydians to obey the orders 
of his master, and change (as they did from that time) their 
entire manner of living. Next, he despatched messengers to 
Cyme, and required to have Pactyas delivered up to him. On 
this the Cymscans resolved to send to Branehidai and ask the 
advice of the god. Branchidte ^ is situated in the territory of 
Miletus, above the port of l^inormus. There was an oracle 
there, cstablisht'd in very ancient times, which both the lonians 
and /Eolians were wont often to consult. 

15S. Hither therefore the Cymacans sent their deputies to 
make inquiry at the shrine, “ What the gods would like them 
to do with the Lydian, Pactyas?’’ The oracle told them, in 
reply, to give him up to the Persians. With this answer the 
messengcTs returned, and the peopk; of Cyme w'cre ready to 
surrender him accordingly ; but as they were preparing to do so, 
Aristodicus, son of Herachdes, a citizen of distinction, hindered 
them. He deckircd that he distrusted the response, and 
believed that the messengers had reported it falsely; until at 
last another embassy, of winch Aristodicus himself made part, 
was despat(‘h(id, to repeat the former inquiry concerning 
Pactyas. 

150. On their arrival at the .shrine of tlie god, Aristodicus,. 
speaking on liehalf of the whole body, thus addressed the 
oracle: “Oh! king, Pactyas the Lydian, threatened by the 
Persians with a violent deatli, has come to us for sanctuary, and 
lo, they ask him at our hands, calling upon our nation to dtdivrr 
him up. Now, though we greatly dread the Persian jiowc r, yet 
have we not been bold to give up our supjfiiant, till wc have 
certain knowledge of thy mind, what thou wouldst have us to 
do.'’ The orach' thus questioned gave the same answer as 
lieiort', bidding them surrender Pactya.s to the Persians ; where- 
upon Aristodicus, wlio had come [prepared for such an answer, 
proceeded to make the circuit of the te mph^, and to take all 
the nests of young sparrows and other birds that he could find 
abriut the building. As he was thus C'mployed, a voice, it is 
said, came forth from the inner sanctuary, addressing Aristodicus 

^ The terripJe of Apollo at Branchidie and the ])ort Paiifjriims still remain. 
The former is twelve miles from Miletus, nearly due south. It lies near the 
sh(^re, abc>Lit two miles inland from Cape Monodendrt It ib a magnificent 
ruin of Ionic architecture. [See Frazer’s Pausanias, vol. iv. 136 (E 
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in these words: “Most impious of men, what is this thou hast 
the face to do ? Dost thou tear my suppliants from my temple 
Aristodicus, at no less for a reply, rejoined, “ Oh, king, art thou 
so ready to protect thy suppliants, and dost thou command the 
Cymreans to give up a suppliant? ’’ “ Yes,’’ returned the god, 

“ I do command it, that so for the impiety you may the sooner 
perish, and not come here again to consult my oracle about the 
surrender of suppliants.” 

160. On the receipt of this answer the Cyma'ans, unwilling to 
bring the threatened destruction on themselves by giving up 
the man, and afraid of having to endure a siege if they con- 
tinued to harbour him, sent I'actyas away to Mytilcne. On 
this Mazares dc'spatched envoys to th(i Mytilen Leans to demand 
the fugitive of them, and they were preparing to give him up 
for a reward (I cannot say with certainty how large, as the 
bargain was not completed), when the C'ymreans, hearing wdiat 
the Mytilenaans w'cre about, sent a vessel to Lesl)os, and con- 
vc)T-‘d iiway Paetyas to Chios. kVom hence it wais that he was 
surrendered. The C'hians dragged him from the t(‘mple of 
Minerva Poluichus ^ and gave him up to the Persians, on con- 
dition of receiving the district of Atarneus, a tra('t of Mysia 
-opposite to I.esbos,- as the price of the surrender, 'hhus did 
Paetyas hdl into the hands of his pursuers, who kef)t a strict 
watch u])on him, that they might be able to produce him Indore 
Cyrus, k'or a long lime afterwards none of the (liians would 
use the barlev of Atarneus to place on the heads of victims, or 
make sacrificial c'akcs of the corn grown there, ])ut the whole 
firoducc of the land wa^ ex(diuled Ironi idl their temples. 

i6j. Meainvhile Mazarcs, after he laid recoxcred Paetyas 
from the C hians, made war up(ai those who laid taken jiart in 
the attack on Tal)alus, and in the first place look Jh‘iene and 
sold the inlaibitiinls for slaves, after which he overran tlie 
whole plain of the Ma-ander and the district of Magnesia,-^ both 
of whu'h he gave up for pillage to the soldiery. He then 
suddenly sickened and diinl. 

162. epon his ddilh llarjiagus was sent ilown to the coast to 
succeed to his command ITe also was of the race of the Medes, 
being the man wlujm the Median king, Ast}’ages. fcListcd Lit the 

‘ Thai 1^, " MauTva, (iu.MU1a.11 of tlu- rit.uh^l ” 

“ Ataruc'u-. 1 .l\ In llu uoilli ol thf Jm) 1 is I liToilot almost exactly 
opposite to llvtilene 

'* j\ni IVIagiiesia ufuli’r Stf’rlus, but ATa{;tiesia oil the Ma'niuJer, one of the 
lew ancient (»rci'k siUtleiuents i>itiialecl tai inland 
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unholy banquet^ and who lent hi.s aid to place Cyrus upon the 
throne. Appointed by Cyrus to conduct the war in these parts^ 
he entered Ionia, and took the cities by means of mounds.. 
Forcing the enemy to shut themselves up within their defences, 
he heaped mounds of earth against their walls/ and thus carried 
the towns. Phocaea was the city against which he directed his 
first attack. 

163. Now tlie Phocaeans were the first of the Greeks who* 
performed long voyages, and it was they who made the Greeks 
acquainted with the Adriatic and with Tyrrhenia, with Tl^eria, 
and the city of Tartessus.- The vessel w^hich they used in their 
voyages was not the round-built merchant-ship, but the long 
penteconter. On their arrival at Tartessus, the king of the 
country, whose name was Argaiithonius, took a liking to them. 
This monarch reigned over the Tartessians for eighty years, 
and lived to be a hundred and twenty years old. He regarded 
the Phocaians with so much favour as, at first, to beg them to 
quit Ionia and settle in w^hatever part of his country they liked. 
Afterwwds, finding that he could not prevail upon them to 
agree to this, and hearing that the Mode w^as growing great in 
their neighbourhood, he gave them money to build a w^all about 
their town, and certain 1)' he must have given it with a bountiful 
hand, lor the town is many furlongs in circuit, and the wall is 
built entirely of great blocks of stone skilfully fitted together. 
The wall, then, was built by his aid. 

164. Harpagus, having advanced against the Phocaians with 
his army, laid siege to their city, first, however, offering tliem 
terms. “ It would content him,” he said, “ if the Phoc<cans 
would agree to throw dowm one of their battlements, and 
dedicate one dwelling-house to the king.” The Phoca*ans, 
sorely vexed at the thought of becoming slave.s, asked a single 
day to deliberate on the answer they should rt'lurn, and be- 
sought Harpagus during that day to draw off his forces from 
the walls. Harpagus replied, “ that he understood well enough 
what they w^ere about to do, but nevertheless he w^iuld grant 
their recpiesL.” Accordingly the troops were withdrawn, and 

' Thi«; pLiii sfv'ins not to have b(*t;n known to the Lydian.'x The l^Tsians 
liad learnt it, in all probability, Irorn the Assyrians, by whom it Jiad long 
been practised (2 Kings xix. 32 Kaiah xx.xvi 33 j 

-The Tliexia ol lierodotiis is the Spanish Peni isula l.u'tessiis was a 
colony louncled th(ire very eaily by the Phiein it was situated 

beyond the straits at the mouth of the Lkctis {(lUcHlalqiiivit), nc’ar tlic site 
)i the modern Cadiz. Tarsus, Tartessus, Tarshish, are variants of the 
.same word [Sec thick Burke’s History of Spam, vol i. ch. 1. (E 11 B.).^ 
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the Phoceans forthwith took advantage of their absence to 
launch their pcnteconters^ and put on hoard their wives and 
c hildren, their household goods, and even the images of their 
gods, with all the votive offerings from the fanes, except the 
paintings and the works in stone or brass, which were left 
behind. With the rest they embarked, and putting to sea, set 
sail for ('hios. The Persians, on their return, took possession 
of an empty town. 

165. Arrived at Chios, the Phocieans made offers for the 
purchase of the islands called the Q^nussa\^ but the Chians 
refused to part with them, fearing lest the i^hocieans should 
establish a factor}^ there, and exclude their merchants from the 
commerce of those seas. On their refusal, the Phocaians, as 
Arganthonius was now dead, made up their minds to sail to 
Cyrnus (Corsica), where, twenty years belore, folk)wiiig the 
direction of an oracle/^ they had founded a city, which was 
called Alalia. Pefore they set out, however, on this voyage, 
they' sailed once more to Phoctca, and surprising the Persian 
troops Jippointcd by Harp.igiis to garrison tlni town, put them 
all to the sword. After this they laid the heaviest curses on 
the man w'ho should draw back and iorsake the armament; and 
having dropped a heavy mass of iron into the sea, swore never 
to return to Phoca-a till that mass n'appeared uj)c)n the surfac e. 
Nevertheless, as they were preparing +0 depart for Cyrnus, more 
than half of their number were seized witii such sadness and so 
great a longing to sec once mon‘ their ('it\ and their ancient 
homes, that they broke the oath by which they had liound 
thenisehes and sailed l)ack to Jdiociva. 

366. 'I'he rest of the Phoca'aus, w ho kept their oath, proceeded 
without stopping uiion their voyage, and when they came to 
C\’rnus eslcildished theinsches along witli the earlier settlers at 
Alaha and built temples in the place. For tlve 3'ears they 
annoyed their neighbours by plundering and pillaging on all 
f^ides, until at length the Carthaginians and d yrrhenians ^ 

^ 'i'hf' (Eniis^iP lay between Chios and the mainland, opposite the northern 
-extreinity ol that island (L.it 38'"' 33') 

" A ino'^t un])oriant inhueiicc was exercised bv the Greek <^rarles, especi- 
ally lhal oi Delpln, over the course ot Hellenic colonisation. Further 
instances occut-, iv. 135, 157. isn; v 42. 

•‘The naval power of the Tyrrhenians was about this time at its heit<ht. 
Populoiiia and Cwre (or Agvlla) were the most ini[K)rlant ol their maritime 
lownis. J.iki' lh(; Gieeks al a somcwhal earlier period (Thucyd. 1 3), 

the 'ryrrhenians at this time and for some centuries alterwards were 
^lirates. 
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leagued against them;, and sent each a fleet of sixty ships to 
attack the town. The Phocjeans^ on their part, manned all 
their vessels, sixty in number, and met their enemy on the 
Sardinian sea. In the engagement which followed the Phocieans 
were victorious, but their success was only a sort of Cadmeian 
victory.^ They lost forty ships in the battle, and the twenty 
which remained came out of the engagement with beaks so bent 
and blunted as to be no longer servicealde. The Phocseans 
therefore sailed back again to Alalia, and taking their wives and 
children on Ixjard, Avith such portion of their goods and chattels 
as the vessels could bear, bade adieu to C'yrnus and sailed to 
Rhegium. 

167. The Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, who had got into 
their hands many more than the Phoca\ans from among the 
crews of the forty vessels that were destroyed, landt^d their cap- 
lives upon the coast after the fight, and stoned them all to 
death. Aftei wards, when shcef>, or oxen, or even men of the 
district of Agylla passed by the spot where the murdered 
Phoca^ans lay, their bodies became distorted, or they were 
seized with palsy, or they lost the use of some of theii limbs. 
On this the people ol Agylla sent to r)cl]>hi to ask the oracle 
how they might expiate their sin. The answer of the Pythoness 
required thorn to institute the custom, whicli they still observe, 
of honouring the dead Phoc\eans with magnificent funeral rites, 
and solemn g,imes, both gymnic and equestrian. Such, then, 
was tlie fate that befell the j^hoca*an prisoners. The other 
Phoca*ans, who had tied to Rhegiimi, became after a while the 
founders of tlx cit}' called \"ela,“ in the district of (Rnotria. 
'I’his city thev colonised, upon the showing of a man ol Posi- 
donia,'^ who suggested that the oracle had not meant to bid 
th(‘m set lip) a town in Cyrnus the island, but set up the worship 
of (Atiius the hcro.'^ 

168. 1'hus fared it with the men of the city of Phocoea in 
Ionia. They 01 d cos did and suffered almost the same; for 

^ Cadrii'Jiaii victorv was one from v\liich the victor received more 
hurt than j^roAt. 

■ This IS the towfl more coiiiirioiilv called Vclia or Elea, where soon 
afterward'^ tlie j.;real Elcatic school nf philosojihy arose. 

'This is the place now known as Perstum, so tamous for its beanlifnl 
ruins 

* Cvrnus was a son of Hercules 

* Tens was situated on the sontli side of the I'-thirins which )oined the 
peninsula of Erythnc to the mainland, veiy nearly oiiposite CTazoraena) 
(Strab. xiv. pi. 922). It was the birthjilace of Anacreon, the lyric poet. 
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they too, when Harpapus had raised his mound to the height of 
their defences, took ship, one and all, and sailing across the sea 
to Thrace, founded there the city of Abdera.^ I'he site was one 
which Timesius of Clazomenie had previously tried to colonise, 
but without any lasting success, for he was expelled by the 
I'hracians. Still the Teians of Abdera worship him to this day 
as a hero. 

i6g. Of all the lonians these two states alone, rather than 
submit to slavery, forsook their fatherland. The others (1 
except Miletus) resisted ITarfjagus no less bravely than those 
who lied their c ountry, and performed many feats of arms, each 
fighting m their own defence, but one after another they suffered 
defeat; the cities were taken, and the inhabitants submitted, 
remaining in their respective countries, and obeying the behests 
of their new lords. Miletus, as 1 have already mentioned, had 
made terms with Cyrus, and so continued at peace. Thus was 
continental Ionia once more reduced to servitude; and when 
the lonians of the inlands saw their brethren upon the mainland 
subjugated, they also, dreading the like, gave themselves up t('» 
Cynis.“ 

170. It w^as while the lonians were in this distress, but still, 
amid it all, held thc'ir meetings, as of old, at thc^ Panionium, 
that Bias of Priene, who was present at the festival, recom- 
mended (as J am informed) a project of the very highest wisdom, 
which w'ould, had it been embraced, have cmablc'd the lonians 
to bec'ome the happiest and most flourishing of the Cre-eks. lie 
exlvTted them “ to join in one Ixidy, set sail for Sardinia, and 
there found a single Pan- Ionic city; so tliey w<juld escape from 
slavery and rist^ to great fortune, being mastiTs of thc‘ largest 
island m the world,'^ exercising dominion oath be)'ond its 
bounds; whereas il they stayed in Ionia, lie* saw no prospec t of 
their catt reeoATring their lost freedom.” Such was tlie counsel 
which bias gaAV tlie lonians in their affliction, llefore their 
misfortunes liegaii, 'Fhales, a man of Miletus, of Phccnician 
descent, had recommendc'd a different pla,n. He counselled 
them to (\stal)lish a single seat of goAxminent, and pointed out 

^ Foi llio site 111 Al)tl< rri. vide infra, vii. lotj 

^ This stateinoiit a}>j>ears to be loo genera .1 Samos cerlaiiilv maintained 
her indejiendenre till the reif.nj of D.'inus (\'ido iiifr.i. 111 120) 

•* Hoix»dotiis appears t<» have he€*ii entirelv coiivtured that there wa-. no 
island in the v\oild so lart^e as Sardinia He puts the assertion into the 
month oJ Hislianis (v loO), ami again (vi 2) repeats the staleiueut, without 
expressing any^doiibt of the fact. 
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Teos as the fittest place for it; “ for that,” he said, “ was the 
centre of Ionia. Their other cities might still continue to enjoy 
their own laws, just as if they were independent states,” This 
also was good advice. 

1 71. After conquering the lonians, Harpagus proceeded to 
attack the Carians, the Caunians, and the Lycians. The lonians 
and A'iOlians were forced to serve in his army. Now, of the 
above nations the Carians are a race who came into the main- 
land from the islands. In ancient times they were subjects t)f 
king Minos, and went by the name of Lelcges, dwelling among 
the isles, and, so far as 1 have been able to push my inquiries, 
never liable to give tribute to any man. They served on board 
the ships of king Minos whenever he required; and thus, as he 
was a great conqueror and prospered in liis wars, the Carians. 
were in his day the most famous by far of all the natiems of the 
earth. They likewise were the inventors of three thing^, the 
use of which was borrowed from them by the Greeks; they were 
the first to fasten crests on helmets and to put devices on shields, 
and they also invented handles for shields. In the earli(*r times 
shields were without handle.s, and their wearers managed them 
by the aid of a leathern ihemg, by which they were slung round 
the neck and left shoulder.^ Long after the time of Minos, 
the Carians were driven from the islands by the lonians and 
Dorians, and so settled upon the mainkind. The above is the 
account vshich th(i (Yctans give of the Carians: the C'arians 
themselves say very differently. They maintain that they arc 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the part of the mainland wlicre th.ey 
now dwell," and never had any other name than that which they 
still bear; and in proof of this they sho\\ an ancient temple of 
( arian Jove in the country of the Mylasians,^ in which the 
Mysians and L} dians have the right of worshipping, as brother 
races to the Carians: for Lydus and Mysu.s, they say, were 
i)rothers of C'ar. Tliese nations, therefore, have the aforesaid 
right ; but such as arc of a different race, even though tlu ^’ 
have come to u.se the C'arian tongue, are excluded from this 
temjdc. 

^ H< liner p:rnerally represents Ins hemes as niaiiap:] their shielrls in 
tins way (11 ii. 38S; iv 706, xi 78, xii /joi, etc). Sometimes, howevtT, 
he speaks ot shields with handles to tlieiii (viii 19^) 

'It seems probable that the; Carians, who were a kindred nation to the* 
T ydians and the Mysians, bekm^cd originally to the Asiatic coiitment, 
and tlieiire spread to the* islands 

^ Mvlasa was an inland town ol Cana, about 20 miles from the sea. It 
was the capital of tlic later Canan kingdom (b c 383-^34;. 
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172. The Caunians/ in my judgment, are aboriginals; but by 
their own account they came from Crete. In their language, 
either they have approximated to the Carians, or the Carians to 
them — on this point I cannot speak with certainty. In their 
customs, however, they differ greatly from the Carians, and not 
only so, but from all other men. They think it a most honour- 
able practice for friends or persons of the same age, whether 
they be men, women, or children, to meet together in large 
companies, for the purpose of drinking wine. Again, on one 
occasion they determined that they would no longer make use 
-of tlie lorc’ign temples which had been long established among 
them, but would worship their own old ancestral gods alone. 
Then tlieir whole youth took arms, and striking the air with 
their spears, marched to the Cab/ndic frontier,*-^ declaring that 
they^ were driving out the foreign gods. 

173. The Lycians are in good truth anciently from Crete; 
which islind, in former days, was wliolly peopled with bar- 
barians. A quarrel arising there lietween the two sons of 
Europa, Saryiedon and Minos, as to which of them should be 
king, Minos, whose party^ prevailed, drove Sarpedon and his 
followers into Ixinisliment. The exiles sailed to Asia,^ and 
landed on the Milyan territory, Milyas was the ancient name 
of the country now inhabited by the Lyci.ins: ^ the Mityrr* of the 
present da)' were, in those times, called Solymi.^ So long as 
'Sarptdon reigned, his followers kept the name w'liich they 
broiiglit with them from Crete, and wttc cnlltd 'iVrrnilte, as the 
Lycians still are by those who live in their neighbourhood. 
Lul nfter Lytus, the son of Tandion, banished Ironi Athens by 
hi.s l)rotlier yKgeus, had. found a reluge wnth Sarpedon in 
country Cif tliese TermiUe, they came, in course of time, to be 
called from him Lycians. 'J'heir customs arc- partly Cretan, 

^ l'h(‘ ( aiim.uis (K'riipied a small clj^tnct on tlie c<>asl. 

" Calyiula \\as on tin- hortler*. of C ana and J.ycia 

'’It d->ubtliil wlu'tluT there is any trutli at all in this tale, whicli 
'.VI Mild cnnuect the r.u-eks with Iatki One thm-j; is clear, namely, that 
tlic real La cian i^eoph' of historN' weio an enlirel\ distmcL race luan t!ie 
Circeks 

■* IVIilvas rontiinied to be a ihshict of Lvcia in the ap^e of AiiRnstus 
The Solvnu were mentioned l>v ChaMilus, who was contemporary wnth 
Herodotus and wrote a poem on the Persian War, as torrnmp a part of 
the army of Xerxes Their lanj^uage, according to him, w'as Pluniician. 
That the Pisidian^ were Solyini is asserted by Phnv. Tlie same people 
left their naiiie 111 L;\ cia to Abumt Solyma Here w^e seem to have a trace 

a Semitic occupation of theL.e countries jirecedini; the Indo-European. 
(Comp. Horn. II. vi. 184.) fAcc to Tacitus, Hist. v. 2, some made them 
the ancestors of the Jews (E.H.B.).j 
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partly Carian. They have, however, one singular custom in 
which they differ from every othtT nation in the world. They 
take the mother’s and not the father’s name. Ask a Lycian 
who he is, and he answers by giving his own name, that of his 
mother, and so on in the temale line. Moreover, if a fnie woman 
marry a man who is a slave, th^^ir children an* full citizens; 
but if a free man marry a foreign woman, or live with a con- 
cubine, even though he be the first person in the State, the 
<'hildrcn forfeit all the rights of citizenship. 

i7-|. Of these nations, the Carians submitted to Harpagus 
without performing any l)rilliant exploits. Nor did the Oreeks 
who dwelt in Caria behave with any greater gallantry. Among 
them were the Cnidians, colonists from Lacedicmon, who occupy 
a district facing the sea, which is called Iriopium. This region 
adjoins upon the Bybassian Chersonese; and, except a very 
small space, is surrounded by the sea, being bounded on the 
north by the Ceramic Culf, and on the south by the channel 
towards the islands of Syme and Rhodes. While l larpagus was 
engaged in th(^ conquest of lonij, the Cnidians, wishing to make 
their couiitrv an island, attcmpt(‘d to cut through this narrow 
ncc'k of land, whicii w'as no more than 1^^T furlongs across from 
.sea to sea. 'Pheir whole territory lay inside thi isthmus; for 
where ( nidia ends towTirds the mainldiid, the* isthmus begins 
which they w'tTc now^ seeking to (Tit through, 'fhe w'ork had 
been commenced, and many hands were t'm]>loved upon it, 
w^hen it wais obse rved that there seemed to lie something unusual 
and unnatural in the numiier of waninds that the workmen 
received, especially alnmt their eyes, from thf‘ splintering of 
the roc'k. The Cnidians, therefore, sent to Delyihi, to irujuire 
A\hat it was that hindered tlieir efforts; and received, according 
to their own account, the iullowaiig answer from the oracle:— 

r'enre not the isthmus (iff, U'lr il thmuoh - 

Jnvt; V ould have made au island, had lie* wished. 

So the Cnidians ceased digging, and when llarpagus advanced 
with his army, they gave themselves up to him without striking 
a blow'. 

T75. Above Halicarnassus, and further from Ihc^ coast, were 
the Pedasians.^ With this people, when any evil is about to 
befall either themselves or their neighbours, the priestess of 

1 Podasus was reckoned in Cana (infra, v. 121). Its exact site is un- 
certain. 
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Minerva grows an ample beard. Three times has this marvel 
happened. 'Fhey alone, of all the dwellers in Caria, resisted 
Ilarpagus for a while^ and gave him much trouble, maintaining 
themselvTs in a certain mountain called Lida, which they had 
fortified ; Init in couise of time they also were forced to submit. 

176. When Ilarpagus, after these successes, led his forces into 
the Xanthian plain, ^ the Lycians of Xanthus ^ went out to meet 
him in the field: though but a small band against a numerous 
host, they engaged in Ijattlo, and performed many glorious 
exploits. Oveqiowered at last, and for('(‘d within their w'alls, 
they collected into th(' citadel their wives and children, all their 
treasures, and their slaves; and having so done, fired the 
liuilding, and burnt it to the ground. After this, they bound 
themselves together by dreadful oathsi. and sallying forth against 
the enemy, died sword in hand, not one escaping. 'I'hose 
Lycians who now claim to be Xanthians, are forca'gn immigrants, 
c'xcept eighty families, who happ(*ned to bc' absent from the 
country, and so survived the others. Thus was Xanthus taken 
by Ilarpagus,^ and (\iunus tell in like manner into his hands; 
for the Caunians in the main followed the example of the Lycians. 

177. AV’hile the knver jiarls of Asia were in this way bniiight 
under by Harpagus, ( yrus in person subjei'ted the upper regions, 
conquering e\'ery nation, and not suffering one to escap(*. Of 
these coiKjuests I shall pass by the gre ater portion, and give an 
account of those only which gave him the most trouble, and are 
the worthiest ol mention. When he had breaigbt all the rest of 
the ('ontinent under his sway, h(‘ made war on the Ass) rians.'* 

178. Assyria possesse's a vast number of great cities,^* whtTcoi 
the iri().st renowned and strongest ut this time wais Babylon, 
whither, after the fall of Nineveh, the .seat of governr-ient had 
lieen removed. The following is a dc:>eription of the plai'e:— 
The city stands on a broad jilam, and is an exact sijuare, a 
hundred and twxnly furlongs in kaigth each w'ay, so that the 

’ The* Xaiilhi.ui jilaui is tt> tiu* soutli e)f the city, being in iart the ^illiiv'iai 
deyxjMt oi llie river Xanthus. 

•‘The real name el tlie city nlncli tlie Tiieeks called Xanlhns seems ti» 
ha\c been Ariia or Arina This is confirmed bv the iiioiiuinents oi the 
conntrv 

There is ieas(’n to believe tli.it tlie governmeiil ol Lycia rernained in the 
faiiiilv of flai'i^agns 

^ Ilerodolus iiiclndes Babvlonia in Assyria (\ide siijira, ch loh). 

'i'hc large iiinnlnT of important cities in Assvria, especiallv il we include 
in it llabs Ionia, is one ol the most rem.irkable ieatuies ol Assyrian great- 
ness. 
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entire circuit is four hundred and eighty furlongs.^ While such 
is its size, in magnificence there is no other city that approaches 
to it. It is surrounded, in the first place, by a broad and deep 
moat, full of water, behind which rises a wall fifty royal cubits 
in width, and two hundred in height.- (The royal cubit'* 
is longer hy three fingers’ breadth than the common cubit.) ^ 

179. And here I may not omit to tell the use to which the 
mould dug out of the great moat was turned, nor the manner 
wherein the wall w'as wrought. As fast as they dug the moat 
the soil which they got from the cutting w^as made into bricks, 
and when a sufficient number were eoiuplcted tliey baked the 
bricks in kilns. Then they set to building, and liegan wdth 
bricking the borders of the moat, aft(T which they proceeded to 
construct the w’all itself, using throughout for their cement hot 
bitumen, and interposing a layer of wattled reeds at every 
thirtieth course of the bricks.*'' On the top, along the edges of 
the w^all, they constructed buildings of a single chamber facing 
one another, leaving between them room for a four-horse chariot 
to turn. In the circuit of the wall are a hundicd gates, all of 
brass, with brazen lintels and side-posts. 'Fhe bitumen used in 
the work was brought to Babylon fiom the Is, a small stream 
which flows into the Euphrates at the point where the city 
of the same name stands, eight days’ journey Irom Babylon. 
Lumps of bitumen are found in great abimdanec m tins river. 

380. d’he city is divided into two portions by the ri\ er which 
runs through the midst of it. This river is the Eujihiates, a 
broad, deep, swaft stream, which rises in .\rmenia, [ind cm])ties 
itself into the Erythnean sea. The city wall is brought down 
on both sides to the edge of the stream: thence, Irom the 
corners ot the w'all, there is carried along each bank of the river 
a lenci* of burnt bricks. The houses are mostly three and four 
storu's liigh; the streets all run in straight lines, not only those 

^ Tlie va‘^t space eiiclosc'd within the walls of ll.ihyloi] is hy 

Anslolh* (Pulit 111 i, sub fill ). 

“ I lu- v\ idlJi .iiid height nf the w'.dls .ire luiliied in Scripture 

He^’i'in li S3, 5 ^)- There ran be no iloubt that the I^ah^'l(nnans and 
As<;vnaiis SLirvoinided their cities with w^alls ol a height winch, to ns, is 
a^tltulKll^i^ 

' Tlie (fre<‘k metrical system w^as closely coiinerled wntli the liab\ Ionian. 

' Assnmms: at present that the HabyJoman loot nearly eipialled the 
loi'^lwh, ihc coinmoji cubit w^ould ha^'e been i loot S mche>, and the Royal 
cubit I loot 10.4 inclics, 

® Laveis of reeds are fimnd m some <»{ the remains of brick buildinps 
at ])rescnt exisliiif? m Babylonia, but nsuaJly at mueli smaller intervals 
than ]>erc indicated. 
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parallel to the river^ but also the cross streets which lead down 
to the water-side. At the river end of these cross streets are 
low gates in the fence that skirts the stream, which are, like the 
great gales in the outer wall, of brass, and open on the water. 

i8i. The outer wall is the main defence of the city. There 
is, however, a second inner wall, of less thickness than the first, 
but very little inferior to it in strength. ^ The centre W each 
division of the town was occupied by a fortress. Tn ^e one 
stood the palace of the kings/-^ surrounded by a wall of great 
strength and size: in the other was the sacred precinct of 
Jupiter iielus,^ a square enclosure tw^o furlongs each way, with 
gates of solid brass; which w^as also remaining in my time. In 
the middle of the precinct there was a tower of solki masonry, 
a furlong in length and l^readth, upon which was raised a second 
tower, and on that a third, and so on up to eight. The ascent 
to the top is on the outside, by a path which winds round all 
the'-towers. When one is about half-way up, one finds a resting- 
place and seats, where persons arc w'ont to sit some time on 
their way to the summit. On the topmost tower there is a 
spacious temple, and inside the temple stands a couch of un- 
usual size, richly adorned, with a golden table by its side. 
There is no statue of any kmfl set up in the place, nor is the 
chamber occupied of nights by any one but a single native 
w'oman, who, as the ChakUcans, the priests of this god,‘^aflirm, is 
chosen for himself by the deity out of all the women of the land, 

tH 2 . They also declare' but I for my part do not credit it - 
that the god comes down in person into this chamber, and sleeps 
upon the couch. This i.-, like the story told by the Egyptians 
of what takes place in their city of Thebes,'* where a woman 

^ The “ iiiuer wall *’ lien* iiieiitmiiecl may have heeti tin* wall nf Nebucliad- 
iiezzar’s new citv, wiiirh lav entirely within the anneiit rircuit 

‘‘ This i*' the mass oj mound still called the Kasr or J^alace, “ a ".(jiiare 
of 700 yards m lciifj;th and breadth ” (Rirli, hirst Altaiiuir, p. 22 ) It is 
an immense pile of brickwork, chiellv ot the finest kind 

■’The Babj’loniaii worship ol Bel is well kiiowai to ns from Scripture- 
'Jsaiah xlvi 1; Jereni 1 . 2; Apoc Dan xii ib) I'here is little doubt 
tliat he was (.it h'ast lu the later times), the leco^nised hi'ad of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon, and therelore prc»]^>erly identified by the Greiiks with 
then ZtHis or Jnpiter, 

* The Ch.ikkeaus them appe.ar to have been a branch of the f^reat Hariiite 
rare of Akkad, which inhabited Babylonia Ironi the earliest tunes With 
th]i> race on^dnaled the .u t of writing, the building oi cities, the institu- 
tioii of a religions system, and tlie cultivation ol all science, and ot 
astronomy in pai ticiUar 

* This fable ol the god coming pcrs(»nally into liis temple was contrary 
to the Egyptian belief in the nature oi the gods. It wms oidv a figurative 
expression, similar to that ot the Jews, who speak of (iod visitnig g.nd 
dwelling in his holy hill, and was not intended to be taken literally. ^ 
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always passes the night in the temple of the Theban Jupiter.^ 
In each case the woman is said to be debarred all intercourse 
Avith men. It is also like the custom of Patara^ in Lycia, where 
the priestess who delivers the oracles, during ther.time that she 
^is so employed — for at Patara there is not always an oracle, ^ — 
is shut up in the temple every night. 

183. Below, in the same precinct, there is a second temple, in 
which is a sitting figure of Jupiter, all of gold. Before the 
figure stands a large golden table, and the throne whereon it 
sits, and the base on which the throne is placed, are likewise of 
gold. The Clialdaeans told me that all the gold together was 
eight hundred talents’ w’eight. (3utside the temple are two 
altars, one of solid gold, on which it is only lawdul to offer suck- 
lings ; the other a common altar, but of great size, on which the 
full-growm animals are sacrificed. It is also on tlie great altar 
that the Chald leans burn the frankincense, which is offered to- 
the amount jf a thousand talents’ wxught, every year, at the 
festival of the God. In the time of Cyrus there was likewise 
in this temple a figure of a man, twelve cubits high, entirely 
of solid gold. 1 myself did not see this figure, but 1 relate 
what the ('haldieans report concerning it. llarius, the son of 
Ilystaspes, plotted to carry the sUitue off, but had not the 
hardihood to lay his hands ujion it. Xerxes, however, the son 
of Darius, killed the priest who forbade him to move the statue, 
and took it aw'ay.^ Besides the ornaments which I have men- 
tioned, there arc a large num))er of private offerings in this 
holy precinct.^ 

184. Many sovereigns have ruled over this city of Babylon, 
and lent their aid to the building of its w-^cills and the adornment 
of Its temples, of whom I shall make mention in iny Assyrian 
histoi^'. Among Lliem two were women. Of these*, the earlier, 
called Scmirarnis, held the throne five generations before the 

^ The Theban Jupiter, or worshipped ?is the Su})reni(i Being in the 
city nf Thcb<^!>, v. as Ainincui (An)iiii). Hjerodntns says the Theban rather 
tlian the Kgyjdian Jupiter, because various ggids v\erc wf)rship]jed in various 
parls of Egypt as supireme 

“ Eatara lay on the shore, a little to the east nf the Xauthus 

^ There can be little doubt that this was done by Xerxes after the 
revolt nt Babvloii. AiTian relates tliat Xerxes not only plundiTcd but 
destroyed tlie temple on. his return from (Greece. 

^ 'J'he great teiiiplc of Babvion, regarding which the tireeks have left 
so many notices, is beyond ail doubt to be identified wuth the enormous 
mound to which tlie Arabs universally apply the title of Bdhtl |I'or later 
mformatjoii on the subject of this great temple, see Hilprecht, Explora- 
itons tn Bible Lands, p. 19 sqq. (E.H.B.).j 
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'later princess. She raised certain embankments well worthy of 
inspection, in the plain near Babylon, to control the river, 
which, till then, used to overflow, and flood the w'hole country 
round about. 

185. 'rhe later of the two queens, whose name was Nitocris, 
a wiser princess than her predecessor, not only left behind her, 
as memorials of her occupancy of the throne, the works which 
I shall presently describe, but also, ol^serving the great power 
and restless enterprise of the Medes, who had taken so large a 
number of cities, and among them Nineveh, and expecting to be 
attacked in her turn, made all possible exertions to increase the 
defences of her empire. And first, whereas the river Euphrates, 
which traverses the city, lau formerly wuth a straight course to 
Babylon, she, by certain cxc'avatiors wliich she made at some 
distance up the stream, rendered it so winding that it comes 
three several times in sight of the same village, a village in 
Assyria, wdiich is called Arderic'ca; and to this day, they who 
would go from our sea to Babylon, on ck'scending to the river 
touch three times, and on three different da) s, at this very 
place. She also made an embankment along each side of tlie 
Euphrates, wondertul both for breadth and heiglit, aiul dug a 
basin for a lake a great way above Babylon, close alongside of 
the stream, which was sunk every wdiere to the point where the)' 
came to water, and was of such breadth that the whole circuit 
measured four hundred and twenty furlongs. The soil dug out 
of this basin was made use of in the embankments along the 
waterside. When the I'xeavation was finished, she had stones 
brought, and bordered with them the t'utire margin of thc^ 
reservoir d’liese two things wcie done, the liver made to wind, 
and the lake* excavat(‘d, that the stream might he slacker by 
reason of the numlier cd' curves, and the voyage be rendered 
circuitous, and that at the end ol the voyage it might be neces- 
sary to skirt the lake and so make a long round. All these 
works were on that side of Babylon where the passes lay, and 
the roads into Media were tlie straighiest, and the aim ot the 
cjueen in making them was to prevent the Mt'des from holding 
intercourse vvitli the Bal>\ loman.s, and so to keep them m 
ignorance of lier affairs. 

186. While the soil froiii the excavation was being thus used 
for the defence of the city, Nitocris engaged also in another 
undertaking, a mere by-work comjiared wuth those we have 
already mentioned. The cit)’, as 1 said, was divided by^ the river 
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into two distinct portions. Under the former kinp^s, if a man 
wanted to pass from one of these divisions to the other, he had 
to cross in a boat , which must^ it seems to me^ have been very 
troublesome. Accordingly, while she was digging the lake, 
Nitocris bethought herself of turning it to a use which should at 
once remove this inconvenience, and enable her to leave another 
monument of her reign over Babylon. She gave orders for the 
hewdng of immense blocks of stone, and when they were ready 
and the basin was excavated, she turned the entire stream of 
the Euphrates into the cutting, and thus tor a time, wdiile the 
basin was filling, the natural channel of the river was left dry. 
rorthw’ith sh(‘ set to wa^rk, and in the first place lined the banks 
nf the stream within the city with (juays of burnt brick, and also 
bricked the landing-places opposite the rh^er-gates, adopting 
throughout the same fashion oi brickwork which had been used 
in the town wall; after which, with the inatei ials which had 
l^een prepanu!, she built, as near the middle of the town as 
possible, a stone bridge, the blocks whcTcof were bound together 
with iron and Ead. In the daytime square wooden platforms 
were laid along from pier to pier, on which the inliabitants 
crossetl tlie stream; liut at night they w'cre withdrawn, to pre- 
vent jieople passing from side to side in the dark to commit 
robberies. When the river had filled the cutting, and the bridge 
was finished, th(‘ Euphrates w'as turned back again into its 
aiK'ient bed; and thus th(‘ basin, transformed suddenly into a 
lake, was seen to answer the purpose lor w^hich it was made, 
and the miiabitants, by help of the* basin, obtained the advantage 
of a bralge. 

187. It was this same i^incess by wdiom a remarkable decep- 
tion was ])lanned. She had her tomb ('onstructed in the upper 
jiart of one t)f tlie jwineipal gateways of the city, high above 
the heads of the yiassers byq with this inscription cut upon it: — 

If there be one among my^ successors on the throne of Babylon 
who is in want of treasure, let him open my tomb, and take as 
iniK'h as he chooses,- not, how’ever, unless he be truly in w^ant, 
for i;. will not be for his good.” This tomb continued untouched 
until Darius came to tlie kingdom, lb him it seemed a mon- 
strous thing that he should be unable to use one of the gates of 
the town, and that a sum of money should be lying idle, and 
moreover inviting his grasp, and he not seize upon it. Now he 
could not use the gate, because, as he drove through, the dead 
body wTiuld have been over his head. Accordingly he opened 
I H 
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the tomb; but instead of money, found only the dead body, 
and a writing which said — ‘‘ Hadst thou not been insatiate of 
pelf, and careless how thou gottesl it, thou wouldst not have 
broken open the sepulchres of the dead.” 

^ 188. The expedition of Cyrus was undertaken against the son 
of this princess, who bore the same name as his father Labynetus, 
and was king of the Assyrians. The Creat King, when he goes 
to the wars, is always supplied with provisions carefully prepared 
at home, and with cattle of his own. Water too from the river 
Choaspes, which flows by Susa, is taken with him for his drink, 
as that is the only water which the kings of Persia taste. ^ Wher- 
ever he travels, he is attended by a number of four-wheeled cars 
drawn by mules, in which the (lioaspcs water, ready lioiled for 
use, and stored in flagons of silv(T, is moved with him from place 
to place. 

189. ( yrus on his w-ay to Babylon came to the banks of the 
Gyndes,^ a stR'am which, rising in the Matienian mountains, 
runs through the country (d the Dardanians, and empties 
itself into the rivcT 'I’igris. The* Tigris, afh r rc'ceiving the 
Gyndes, flow^s on the city of Opis, and discharges its waters 
into the Krythrxan sea. \\'h(n Cyrus reached this stream, 
wKich could only he passed in boats, one of the sacred w'hite 
horses acc'ompanying his march, full of spirit and high mettle, 
walked into the w^atcT, and tried to cross by himself; Init* the 
current sc'ized him, swept him along with it, and drow^ned him 
in its depths. C'yrus, enraged at the insolence ot the river, 
threatened so to bnak its strength that in future even w^omen 
should cross it easih without wetting their knees. Ac'cordingly 
he put off for a time liis attack on Babylon, and, dividing his 
army into two parts, he marked out l)y ropes one himdrcd and 
eighty trenches on each side of the G3mdf\^, leading off fR)m it 
in all directions, and s(‘tting his army to dig, some on one side 
of the river, some on the other, he accomplished his threat by 
the aid of so gn^at a number ot hands, but not without losing 
thereby tlu; w^hole summer season. 

190. Having, however, thus wTeaked his vengeance on the 
Gyndes, by dispersing it through three hundred and sixty 
channels, C yrus, w^ith the first approach of the ensuing spring, 
marched forward again>t Babylon. The Babylonians, encampe d 
without th('ir walls, aw'aited his coming A battle was fought 

^ Thi'^ statomeiit of Herodotus is echoed bv various writers. 

*The (iyndes is undoubtedly the Diydlah. 
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at a short distance from the city, in which the Babylonians wTre- 
defeated by the Persmn king, whereupon they withdrew within 
their defences. Here they shut themselves uj), and made light 
of his siege, having laid in a store of provisions for many years 
in preparation against this attack; for then they saw Cyrtis 
conquering nation after nation, they were convinced that he 
would never stop, and that their turn would come at last. 

1 91. C5TUS was now reduced to great perplexity, as time went 
on and he made no progress against the place. Tn this distress 
either some one made the suggestion to him, or he bethought 
himself of a plan, which he proceeded to put in execution. Tie 
placed a portion of his army at the point where the river enters 
the city^ and another body at tlie back of the place where it 
is.sues forth, with orders to march into the town by the bed of 
the stream, as soon as the water became shallow enough: he 
then himself drew olT with the unwaiiikt' portion of his host, and 
made for the place where Nitocris dug the basin for the river, 
where he did exactly what she had done formerly: he turned 
the Tuiphrates by a canal into the ])asin, which wa.^ then a marsh, 
on which the river sank to such an extent that th^' natural bed 
of the str(‘am became fordal)le. llercaipon the IkTsians who had 
been left for the purpose' at Babylon by the river-side, entered 
the stream, which had now sunk so as to rc'at h about midway 
up a man’s tliigh, and thus got into the town. Had the Baby- 
lonians been apprised of what Cyrus was aliout, or had they 
noticed tlicir danger, Wvy would never have allowed the Persians 
to enter the city, but would liave dcstrovaal them uttt'rly; for 
they would hav(! made fast all the street-gates which gave upon 
the river, and mouutiiig ujxm the walls along both sides of the 
stream, would so have caught the «*ncmy as it werv in a trap. 
But, as it was, the T’ersians came upon tliem ])v sur])rise and so 
took the (‘ity. Owing to the vast size of tlie place, the inhabi- 
tants of the central parts (as the residents at BabyL^n declare) 
long after the outer portions of tlic town were taken, knew 
nothing of what had chanced, hut as Iht'y wc're engaged in a 
festival, continued dancing ami revtdling until they learnt the 
capture Init too certainly. Such, then, Avere the circumstances 
of the first taking of Balndon.^ 

ic)2. Among many proofs which I shall bring forward of the 

^ Herodotus intend'; to contrast this first capture with the second capture 
by J^arius Hystasjies, of which he speaks m the latter portion of the third 
Book. 
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power and resources of the Babylonians, the following is of 
special account. The whole country under the dominion of the 
Persians, besides paying a fixed tribute, is parcelled out into 
divisions, which have to supply food to the Great King and his 
army during different portions of the year. Now out of the 
twelve months which go to a year, the district of Babylon 
furnishes food during four, the other regions of Asia during 
eight; bv which it appears that Assyria, in rt^spect of resources, 
is onc'-third of the whole of Asia. Of all the Persian govern- 
ments, or satrapies as they are called by the natives, this is by 
far the l^est. When 'IVitanta'chmes, son of Artabazus,^ held it 
of the king, it brought him in an artaba of silver every'^ day. 
The artaba is a Pen's ian measure and holds three chcenixes more 
than Ihe medimnus of the Athenians. He also had, belonging 
to his own pri\'ate stud, besi<les war-horses, eight hundred 
■tallions and sivU'cn thousand mares, twentv to each stallion. 
Besides vhich \n) kept so great a number of Indian hounds,’^ 
that four large villages of the ])lain were ( xtnnptefl from all 
other ('barges on condition of finding thinn in food. 

jc)3. But little rain falls in Assy'ria,^ enough, hoAvevcT, to 
make th(‘ ('orn begin to sprout, after whic h thc^ plant is nourislied 
and the ears formed by mcains of irrigation from tlie river.*'* 
k'or the riv(T does not, e.s in Fgypt, overflow tht* corn-lands of 
its own ac'cord, but is spread over them by th(^ hand, or by the 
1i(d|> of engines.*’ 'I'lie whole of Balndonia is, like Egypt, inter- 

' trniit'of Tnt.in l,i*cliiiu*s I'' ()1 roii'-ulcrabU* interf^t, tx’rausc i1 j^oints 
ro t)jr V<Hbr ti.ulilioos AN liicli tin' Pirsi.ms hrouaht nmUi from tlu* 

Indus, .iiid 4'! thr* c'uitonry .)! nvIucIi in 1 li<* limo ol Xer\(‘S n\(‘ liavo thus 
distinct (‘\'uli*nrc d he iiaine nioaiis “ ->trMn ;4 as Tntau ” — tith-. 
which ft N ui‘ •h'jiUMliv iu€‘aus “ thrfc hodfd,” bean;; the Sanscrit aud 
Zfiid ft»rm of tli(' t.iiiious F4*riduri ‘>t J’tr-iau r(»Jiiaricc. wtio tlividcd the 
woild bclNO'cn his Ihn'f sons, Sclni, Tur, and lo'i] 

’This IS the sariif name as the urdch of inodcin J:Kvpt, and. like llio 
medimnus, js a com mea'-nre 'Ihf atdeh is nearlv five l%n;.;|jsli Inislnds. 

•‘Models (d laN'ourite df)^»s are frecjin nllv foninl in excavatinj; the cities 
of l^aloloma Some may iie seen m the Hrilish Museum 

Kain IS verv rare m Babylonia dnrnij; the summer m^'iiths, and pm- 
dnctneiifss depend-, entnelv on irriRation During the s]inn|L; Uierc are 
constant slioweis, and at other limes of the A^ear ram tails fri’cpientl v, but 
irrejoihirlv, and never m "I'e.it {]natitilies The hea\aest is m J)ecemlnT. 
Til ancient times, Nvlien imitation was carrietl to a far j^reater extent than 
it is at present, the nietcorol4>p\ (d the conntrN may probably ha\e been 
diflcM’ent. 

^ At the present dav it is not usual to trust even the first sprouting of 
the Corn t<. nature. Tfn* lands arc laid under water for a feav da\s before 
the corn is sown, the ivater is then withdrawn, and the seed scattered 
N t])oTi the moistened soil 

® Tiie engiiK* intended by Herodotus seems to have been the common 
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scctcd with canals. The largest of them all, which runs towards- 
the winter sun, and is impassable except in boats, is carried 
from the Euphrates into another stream, called the Tigris, the 
river upon which the town of Nineveh formerly stood. Of all 
the countries that we know there is none which is so fruitful in 
grain. It makes no pretension indeed of growing the fig, the 
olive, the vine, or any other tree of the kind ; but in grain it is 
so fruitful as to yield commonly two-hundred-fold, and when 
the production is the greatest, even thrce-hundred-fold. The 
blade of the wheat-plant and barley-plant is often four fingers in 
breadth. As for the millet and the sesame, 1 shall not say to 
what height they grow, though within my own knowledge ; for 
T am not ignorant that what J have already written concerning 
the fruitfulness of Babylonia must seem incredible to those who 
have never visited the country.^ 'J'ho only oil they use is made 
from the sesame-plant.^ Palm-trees grow in great numbers over 
the whole of the flat country,** mostly of the kind whu'h bears 
fruit, and this fruit supplies them with bread, wme, and lioney. 
They are cultivated like tlic fig-tree in all respects^ among others 
in this. The natives tie the fruit of the male-palms, as they are 
called by the Greeks, to the branches of the date-bearing palm, 
to let the gall-fly enter the dates and ripen tlujin, and to prevent 
tlu‘ fruit from falling off. The male-palms, like the wild flg- 
trees, havx usually the gall-fly m their fruit. 

194. But that vhich surprises me most in the land, after the 
city itself, 1 will now proceed to mention. The boats which 
come down the river to Baby Kin are circular, and made of 
skins. The frames, vhich are of willow, are cut in the country 
of the Armenians above Assvria, and on Lhes(‘, which serve for 
hulls, a covering of skins is stretched outside, and thus the 
boats are made, without either stem or stern, (]uite niund like 
a shield. They are then entirely filled with straw', and their 

h.iiifl-sv\ ip( , tu wIjkIi iitniH* Uu* name ni Ki]\wvqu>v vniild pmptTly apply. 
Tlie urUiii.aiv rncHiod ot irri^^aliou at tin- present lay is bv tin- help ot 
nxru, uliicli draw the wattir lioni the* ri\ 01 to tin t<*i of tin bank by nn-an^ 
of rooes parsed <>v(jl' a rollci workiiif^ between t pri^^ht j)osts 

^ 'rin lertjlitv o 1 liabvloina i-. cele'biated bv .i l>ei ol ancient writers. 

This IS still the case with respect !(> the people ot tin; plains, 'J'lie 
olive IS ciiUuated on the Banks ot Alount Za,yr but llabylouia did not 
extend so far 

‘ TJiere is reason to ]>eliev<* that aiicientlv ttie count: v was vei niiirli 
more tlneklv woodi-d than it is at present Tht' ])<ilin will i^row’ wlierevcr 
water is htonf^hl. In ancient times the wholi- eoiiiitry between tln^ rivers, 
and the greater portion ol the tract inter\eiJiiig between the Tigris and the 
inoiiiitams, was artificially irrigated. 
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cargo is put on board, after which they arj suffered to float 
down the stream. Their chief freight is wane, stored in casks 
made of the wood of the jjalm-tree. They are managed two 
men who stand U})nglit in them, each plying an oar, one pulling 
and the other pushing.^ The boats are of various sizes, some 
larger^ some smaller ; the biggest reach as high as five thousand 
talents’ burth(‘n. Eacfi vessel has a live ass on l)oard; those of 
larger size haAc more than one. Wluai tluy reach Babylon, the 
cargo is landed and offered for salc^; after which the men break 
up their boats, s(.‘ll the straw' and the frames, and loading their 
asses w'ith the skins, set oft on their way back to Armenia, 
'riie current is too strong to allow' a boat to return up-stream, 
for w'hich reason they make tlieir lioats of skins rather than 
wood. On their return to Armenia they build fresh boats for 
the next voyage. 

195. The dress of the Babylonians is a linen tunic reaching to 
the feet, and aliovT it another tunic made in w'ool, besides which 
they have a short w-hite cloak thrown round them, and shoes of 
a piciiliar fasliion, not unlike those worn l)y the B(XK)tians. 
They have long hair, W'car turbans on their heads, and anoint 
their wlioli' body w'ltb pcTfumes.*^ Every one carries a seal,^ 
and a walking-stick, (‘arved at the top into the form of an 
applf‘, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or something similar;-* for it is 
not tlieir habit to use a stick without an ornament. 

196. Of tlieir customs, whereof 1 shall now proceed to give an 
account, Uie iollowang (which I imdcTstand iH'loiigs to tlicm in 
comuam with the Ilhrian trilie of the Eneti is the wisest in 
my judginent.|)^ Once a year in'each village thc‘ maidens of age 

^ Hoals of this kind, rfserublinj^ coraclt'^, nn* rt*]^rcbcutcd 111 tin* 

Ninevi'h scvilptuns, and btill ]>ly on the lMii>hraU's. 

TIjc dross ol tin- Jkibvionians appears on rylinders to be a spc'cios 
of flrmiiced rolni, reachin^^ li om tlieir ii(‘rk to their leet. In some repre- 
sentations there is an aj^pearance «>f a division into two f^arineuts, tiie 
upper one being a sort oi short lackid or tiy»ppt, nouiiced like the iinder- 
Tobe or petticoat Tlie k»ng h.iir ot the flabylonians is vtry conspicuous 
on the rvliiiders It ('itluT diamonds in lengthy tresses which tall over the 
back and shoulders, 01 is gathered into wliat seems a club behind 'there 
are several varietii's ol head-dress, the most usual are <i low cai> or turban, 
fioui winch two curved horns branch out, and a liigli crown or mitre, the 
appearance ot wlncli is v'^ry remarkable. 

■* 'the HabvloiJMii cvlinclers aie undoubtedly the “ seals *’ of Hcrodolub. 
Many imjiressioDs ol them Iiave been found upon clay-tablcts 

* Uj:)()U (he c^'hnde^s ttie Hab^ loiiiaiis are frequently, but not invariably, 
represented with sticks. In ihe Assyrian sculptures the oflicers of tlie 
■court have always sticks, used ai>p«irentlv as stave's of office 

* The Hiieli or Heneti are the same with the Venetians ol later times 
<Liv, 1. i). 
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to marry were collected all together into one place; while the 
men stood round them in a circle. Then a herald called up 
the damsels one by one, and offered them for sale. He began 
with the most beautiful. When she was sold for no small sum 
of money, he offered for sale the one who came next to her in 
beaut}^ All of them were sold to be wives. The richest of the 
Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each other for the 
' loveliest maidens, while tlie huml)ler wile-seek^Ts, who were in- 
different about beauty, took the more homely damsels with 
marriage-portions. For the custom was that w'hen the herald 
had gone through the whole number of the beautiful damsels, 
he should then call up the ugliest — a cripple, if there chanced 
to be one — and offer her to the men, asking who would agree 
to take her with the smallest marriage -portion. And the man 
who offered to take the smallest sum had her assigned to him. 
The marriage-portions were furnished by the money paid for 
the beautiful damsels, and thus the fairer maidens portioned 
out the uglier. No one was allowed to give his daughter in 
marriage to the man of his choice, nor miglit any one carry away 
the damsel whom lie had purchased without finding bail really 
and truly to make her his wife; if, however, it turned out that 
they did not agree, flie mon(*y might be paid back. All who 
liked might come cv^n from distant villages and l)id for the 
women. This was the best of all ihcir customs, but it has now 
fallen into disused They have laU'ly hit upon a very different 
plan to save their maidens from violence, and prevent their 
being torn from tliem and carried to distant cities, which is to 
bring up their daughters to he courtesans. This is now done by 
all the poorer of the corniium people, who since the conquest 
have been maltreated by their lords, and have had ruin brought 
upon their families. 

197. The following custom seems to me the wasest of their 
institutions next to the one lately praised. They have no physi- 
cians, hut when a man is ill, they lay him in the public square, 
and the passers-by come up to him, and if they have ever had 
his disease themselves or have known any one who has suffered 
from it, they give him advice, recommenrling him to do what- 
ever they found good in their own case, or in the case known 
to them; and no one is allowed to pass the sick man in silence 
without asking him what his ailment is. 

^ Writers of the Augustan age mention this custom as still exi-^tiiig in 
their day. 
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198. They bury their dead in honey and have funeral lamen- 
tations hke the Egyptians. When a Babylonian has consorted 
with his wife^ he sits dow^n before a censer of burning incense, 
and the woman sits opposite to him. At dawn of day they 
wash ; for till they are washed they will not touch any of their 
common vessels. This practice is observed also by the Arabians. 

199. The Babylonians have one most shameful custom. 
Every woman born in the country must once in her life go and 
sit down in the precinct of Venus, and there consort with a 
stranger. Many of the wealUiier sort, who are too proud to 
mix with the others, drive in covered carriages to the precinct, 
followed by a goodly train of attendants, and there take their 
station. But the larger number seat themselves within the 
holy enclosure wdth WTcaths of string about their hc'ads, — and 
here there is ahvays a great crowd, some coming and others 
going ; lines of cord mark out paths in all directions among the 
women, and the strangers pass along them to make their choice. 
A w^oman who has once taken her scat is not allowT'd to return 
home till one of the strangers throw's a silver coin into her lap, 
and takes her with him beyond the holy ground. When he 
tlirows the com he says these w^ords— “ The goddess Mylitta 
firosper thee.’’ (Venus is called Mylitta by the Assyrians.) 
'J'he silver coin may bo of any size; it cannot be refused, for 
that is forbidden by the law', since once thrown it is sacred. 
The woman goes with the first man who throws her money, and 
rejects no one. When she has gone with him, and so satisfied 
the goddess, she returns hoiTK', and from that time forth no 
gift howe\cr great w lU prevail with her. Such of the w'omen 
as ai'e tall and fieautilui are soon K’leasixl, but others who arc 
ugly have to stay a long lime belore they can fulfil the law. 
Some have wailed three or iour years in the precinct A 
( usloni very much like this is found also in cciTain parts ol 
th(' island of (Vprus. 

200. Such are the customs of the Babylonians generally, 
'fliere are likewise three tribes among them who eat nothing 
but fish. These are (auglit and dried in the sun, alter wEich 
they arc brayed in a mortar, and strained through a linen sieve. 

‘ TMddern Tt^-^r.nclu's two ol burial to Iiavo i)rfvail('d ui 

Babvloiua, Oniinanly Hit- bodice scfiii to hava; bcni coinpicssed 
into mils and bakul, oi burnt Tlamsands luin'ral urns are louiid on 
llie Nites (i| the ancient cities Cnlbiis are also huind, but rarelv 

"Tins unhallowed enstoin is mcnlioned aiiion^^ tli(> aboniinatKHis of the 
religion ot the Babylonians in the book of Baruch (vi ^ 3}- 
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Some prefer to make cakes of this material, while others bake 
It into a kind of bread. 

201. When ('vrus had achieved the conquest of the Baby- 
lonians, he conceived the desire of bringing the MassagcUc under 
his dominion. IS’ow the Massagete are said to be a great and 
warlike nation, dwelling eastward, toward the rising of the sun, 
beyond the river Araxes, and opposite the Jsseclonians. By 
many they are regarded as a Scythian race. 

202. As for the Araxes, it is, according to some accounts, 
larger, according to others smaller than the Jster (Danube). It 
has islands in it, many of which arc said to be equal in size to 
Lesbos. The men who inhabit them feed during the summer 
on roots of all kinds, which they dig out of the ground, while 
they store up the fruits, which they gather from the trees at 
the fitting season, to serve them as food in the winter-time. 
Besides the trees whose fruit they gather fur this purpose, they 
have also a tree which bears the strangest produce. When 
they arc met together in companies they throw some of it upon 
the fire round which they are sitting, and presently, by the 
mere smell of the fumes which it gives out in burning, they 
grow drunk, as the Greeks do with wine. JVIore of the fruit is 
then thrown on the fire, and, their drunkenness increasing, thev 
often jump up and begin to dance and sing. Such is the 
account which I have heard of this people. 

The liver Araxes, like the Gyndes, which Gyrus dLspersed 
into three hundred and sixty channels, has its source in the 
country of the Matienians. It has forty mouths, wdiereof all, 
except one, end in bogs and swamps. These bogs and swTimps 
arc said to be inhabited by a race of men who feed on raw’ fish, 
and clothe themselves with the skins of seals. The other mouth 
ot the river Hows witli a clear course into the ('aspian Sca.^ 

203. The Caspian is a sea l^y itself, having no connection with 
any other.^ 'I'he sea frequented by the Greeks, that beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, which is called the Atlantic, and also 
the Erythraean, are all one and the same sea. But (’aspian 
is a distinct sea, lying by itself, in length fifteen days’ voyage 
with a row-boat, in breadth, at the ]:)roadest jiart, eight days’ 

^ The geiM^raplnral liiiowledjte f)f Honxlotiis stvnis tt) be nowbcTe sc? 
much at tauH a-, m lus account of this river. He appears to have coulusod 
together the* lulorination which had reached him conceriiiiit-: two or three 
distinct sti earns 

^ Hctc the {j;eo^raphical knowledge i>f Herodotus was much ui advance 
of his 
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voyage. Along its western shore runs the chain of the Cau- 
casus^ the most extensive and loftiest of all mountain-ranges.^ 
Many and various are the tribes by which it is inhabited, most 
of whom live entirely on the wild fruits of the forest. In these 
forests certain trees are said to grow, from the leaves of which, 
pounded and mixed with water, the inhabitants make a dye, 
wdierewith they paint upon their clothes the figures of animals ; 
and the figures so impressed never wash out, but last as though 
they had been inwoven in the cloth from the first, and wear as 
long as the garment. 

204. On the west then, as I have said, the Caspian Sea is 
bounded by the range of Caucasus. On the east it is followed 
by a vast jilain, stretching out interminably Ijefore the eyc,^ 
the greater portion of which is possessed by those Massagetac, 
against whom Cynis w^as now so anxious to make an expedition. 
Many strong motives weighed with him and urged him on — his 
birth especially, which seemed something more than human, 
iinci his good lortunc m all bis former wars, wdierein he had 
always found, that against wiiat country soever he turned his 
arms, it w'as impossible for that people' to escape. 

205. At this time the Massageta; were ruled by a ([ueen, 
named "fomyris, wdio at the death of her husband, the late king, 

/ had mounted the throne. To her Cyrus sent ambassadors, with 
instructions to court her on his part, pretending that he wished 
to take her to wife. Tomyris, however, aw^are that it was her 
kingdom, an<l not herself, that he courted, forbade the men to 
apjiroach. ('>rus, theieiure, finding that he did not advance 
his designs l^y this deceit, marched towards the Araxes, and 
-openly djs})la\ung liis hostile intentions, set to work to construct 
a bridge (jn whuii his army miglit cross the river, and began 
building towers ujion the l^ioats wiikii were to he used in the 
passage. 

206. While the Persian leader wais occupied in these labours, 
Tomyris sent a herald to him, wiio said, “ King of the Medes, 
-cease to press this enterprise, for thou canst not know if vvhat 
thou art doing will be of real advantage to thee. Be content 
to rule in peace thy owm kingdom, and hear to see us reign over 
the countries that arc ours to govern. As, however, I know 


^ This was true within the limits of our autlnir’s |s^t*c>t;raphic«il knowledge. 
Peaks in the Caucasus attain the height of over 17.000 feet 

* The deserts of Kharesm, Kizilkoum, etc., the most southern portion 
of the Steppe region. 
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thou wilt not choose to hearken to this counsel^ since there is 
nothing thou less desirest than peace and quietness, come now, 
if thou art so mightily desirous of meeting the Massageta: in 
arms, leave thy useless toil of bridge-making; let us retire three 
days’ march from the river bank, and do thou come across with 
thy soldiers; or, if thou likest better to give us battle on thy 
side the stream, retire thyself an equal distance.’’ Cyrus, on 
this offer, called together the chiefs of the Persians, and laid 
the matter before them, requesting them to advise him what he 
should do. All the votes were in favour of his letting Tom3Tis 
cross the stream, and giving battle on Persian ground. 

207. J3ut Ctocsus the Lydian, who was present at the meeting 
of the chiefs, disapproved of this advice; he therefore rose, and 
thus delivered his sentiments in opposition to it: “Oh! my 
king! I promised thee long since, that, as Jove had given me 
into thy hands, I would, to the best of my power, avert im- 
]iending danger from thy house. Alas! my own sufferings, by 
their ver}^ bitterness, have taught iik^ to be keen-sighted of 
dangers. If thou docinest thyself an immortal, and thine army 
an army of immortals, my coun.sel will doubtless be thrown 
away upon thee. Put if thou feeiest Ihvsell to be a man, and 
a ruler of mem, lay this first to heart, that there is a wheel on 
which the affairs of men revolve, and that its movement forbids 
the same man to be always lortuiiate. Now' conce^rning the 
matter in band, my judgment runs counter to the judgment of 
thy other counsellors. For if thou agreest to give the. enemy 
entrance into thy country, con.^ider what risk is run! Lose the 
battle, and therewith thy whole kingdom is lost. For assuredly, 
the Massagetie, if they w'in the fight, will nut return to their 
liomes, but will pusli forward against the states ol thy empire. 
Or if thou gaincst tlie battle, why, then thou gainest far less 
than if thou werl across the stream, where thou mightest follow 
up thy victory. For against thy loss, if they defeat thee on 
thine own ground, must be set theirs in like case. Rout their 
army on the other side of the river, and thou mayest push at 
once into the heart of their country. ^Moreover, were it not 
di.sgrace intolerable for Cyrus the son of Cambyses to retire 
before and yield ground to a woman.? My counsel therclore is, 
that we cross the stream, and pushing forw^ard as far as they 
shall fall back, then seek to gel the better of them by stratagem. 
1 am told they are unacquainted with the good things on which 
tlie Persians live, and have never tasted the great delights of 
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life. Let us then prepare a feast for them in our camp; let 
sheep be slaughtered without stint, and the winecups be filled 
full of noble liquor, and let all manner of dishes be prepared: 
then leaving behind us our worst troops, let us fall back towards 
the river. Unless I very much mistake, when they sec the 
good fare set out, they will forget all else and fall to. Then it 
will remain for us to do our parts manfully.” 

208. Cyrus, when the two plans were thus placed in contrast 
l^efore him, changed his mind, and preferring the advice which 
Creesus had given, returned for answer to Tomyris, that she 
should retire, and that he would cross the stream. She there- 
fore retired, as she had engaged; and Cyrus, giving Croesus 
into the care of his son Cambyses (whom he had appointed to 
succeed him on the throne), with strict charge to pay him all 
respect and treat him wtII, if the expedition failed of success; 
and sending them both back to Persia, crossed the river with 
his army. 

209. The first night after the passage, as be slept in the 
enemy's country, a vision appeared to him. He seemed to see 
in his sleep the eldest of the sons of Ilystaspcs, with wings upon 
his shoulders, shadowing with the one wing Asia, and Europe 
with the other. Now Ilystasfies, the son of Arsames, was of 
the race of the AchDemenida*,^ and his eldest son, Darius, was 
at that time scarce twenty years old; wherefore, not being of 
age to go to the wars, he had remained behind in Persia. When 
Cyrus woke from his sleeji, and turned the vision over in his 
mind, it seemed to him no light matter. He therefore sent for 
Hystaspes, and taking him aside said, “ Hy.staspes, thy son is 
discovered to be plotting against me and my crowm. I wall tell 
thee how 1 know^ it so certainly. The gods watcli over my 
safety, and warn me belorehaud of every danger. Nt>vv last 
night, as 1 lay in my bed, I saw in a vision the eldest of thy 
sons wdth w’ings upon hi.s shoulders, shadowing with the one 
wniig Asia, and Europe wuth the other. From this it is certain, 
beyond all possible doubt, that he is engaged in some plot 
against me. Return thou then at once to Persia, and be sure, 
when J come back from conejuering the Massageta^, to have thy 
son ready to produce before me, that I may examine him.” 

* It m.'iy bo observed lier(‘ Ibat tlit' inscription-, coiifirni Tin orb )t us thus, 
far. Daniib was mui (d llyslaspi*-. ( \'asbl,.s|>a) and f^rand'joii td Ars^aincs 
(Ar^h.inuO Ito Iraci’d Ills descent thronj;h lonr ancestors to Acbaaiieiies 
(Hakhamaiiish). 
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210. Thus Cyrus spoke, in the belief that he was plotted 
against by Darius; but he missed the true meaning of the 
dream, which was sent by God to forewarn him, that he was 
to die then and there, and that his kingdom was to fall at last 
to Darius. 

Ilystaspes made answ^cr to Cyrus in these words: — “ Heaven 
forbid, sire, that there should be a Persian living who would 
plot against thee! If such an one there be, may a speedy 
death overtake him ! Thou foundcst the Persians a race of 
slaves, thou hast made them irec men: thou foundest them 
subject to others, thou hast made thorn lords of all. If a 
vision has announced that my son is firactising against thee, 
lo, I resign him into thy hands to deal with as thou wilt.’’ 
Ilystaspes, when he had thus answered, recrossed the Araxes 
and hastened back to Persia, to keep a watch on his son Darius. 

2 11. Meanwhile Cyrus, having advanced a day’s march from 
the river, did as (’rresus had advised him, and, leaving the 
worthless portion of liis army m the camp, drew off with his 
good troops to’wards the river. Soon aft itw aids, a detachment 
ol the Massagetai, one-third of their entire army, led by vSpar- 
gapises, sun of the (|ueen 'I'omyris, coming up, fell upon the 
body which had been left Ix'hind by Cyrus, and on their resist- 
aiK'e pul them to the sw^ord. Then, seeing the banquet pre- 
pared, they sat down and began lo feast. When they had 
eaten and drunk their hll, and were now' sunk in sleep, the 
Persians under Cyru.s arrived, slaughtered a great multitude, 
and made even a largcT number prisoners. Among these last 
was Spargapises liimself. 

212, When Tomyris heard what had iiefallen her son and 
her army, she sent a herald to Cyrus, who tlms addressed the 
conqueror: — Thou bloodthirsty Cyrus, pride not thyselt on 
this poor success: it was the grape-juice — which, when ye drink 
it, makes you so mad, and as ye swallow it down brings up to 
your lips such bold and wicked w^ords-- it w'as this poison 
wherewith thou didst ensnare my child, and so overcamest him, 
not in fair open fight. Now hearken what I advise, and he 
sure I advise thee for thy good. Restorti my son to me and 
get thee from the land unharmed, triumphant over a third part 
of the host of the Massagetjc. Refuse, and I swear by tlie sun, 
the sovereign lord of the Massagct.T, bloodthirsty as thou art, 
I will give thee thy fill of blood.'’ 

213. To the words of this message Cyrus paid no manner of 
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regard. As for Spargapises, the son of the queen, when the 
wine went off, and he saw the extent of his calamity, he made 
request to Cyrus to release him from his bonds; then, when 
his prayer was granted, and the fetters were taken from his 
limbs, as soon as his hands were free, he destroyed himself. 

214. Tomyris, when she found that Cyrus paid no heed to 
her advice, collected all the forces of her kingdom, and gave 
him battle. Of all the combats in which the barbarians have 
engaged among themselves, I reckon this to have been the 
fiercest. The following, as I understand, was the manner of 
it: — First, the two armies stood apart and shot their arrows at 
each other; then, when their quivers were empty, they closed 
and fought hand-to-hand w'ith lances and daggers; and thus 
they continued fighting for a length of time, neither choosing 
to give ground. At length the Massaget^e prevailed. The 
greater part of tlie army of the Persians was destroyed and 
Cyrus himself fell, after reigning nine and twenty years. Search 
w^as made among tlic slain by order of the (pieen for the body 
of Cyrus, nnd when it w^as foimd she took a skin, and, filling it 
full of human lilood, she dipjied the head of Cyrus in the gore, 
saying, as she thus insulted the corse, “ I live and have con- 
quered thee in fight, and yet by thee am I ruined, for thou 
tookest my son witli guile; but thus f make good my threat, 
and give thee thy fill of blood.” Of the many different accounts 
which are given of the death of Cvrus, this w^hich I have fol- 
lows d appears to me most worthy of credit.’ 

215. In their dress and mode of living the IMassageUc resemble 
the Scythians. They figlit both on horseback and on foot, 
neither method is strange to them: they use bows and lances, 
but their favourite weapon is the battle-axe.'^ Their arms are 
all either of gold or brass. For their spear-points, and arrowy- 
heads, and for their battle-axes, they make use of brass; for 

’ Tt nj.i\ bo tiiifsl loiK'il vs'botljrr the acromit, winch out < 4 many seniK'd 
t‘i onr .iiUhnr mi)st v\nrthv nl crecht, \vas e\or TC.dls' tJiO mnst credible 
Un\vittiUf;U’ Hemdi tn*- drawn ti'u.iids tin* nmst romantic and poetic 
version (d I'ach .storv, and u li.it he admired mo>t seemed to him the likeliest 
to be tnu* Ar'- rdr* , Xenophon, C'yi i:s died ])eaeefiilly in his bed 
(C'vrop, VTO. \ii aec idio', to ( tesias, he \va> si'verelv wounded 111 .a 
bailie which he louyht with the l)eri)ices, and died m cam]i ot his wounds. 
01 these two antlmrs, C'tesias, perhai's, is the less untrustworthy. On his 
authority, conjoined with that ol Herodfitns, it niav In' considered certain, 
1 That C5T'us died a \iolent death, anti 'llial he received his death- 
W’ouud in iight; but af^ainst what enemy iiiiist continue a doubtful point. 

(Tayapis is in all probability the khanjar ot modern Persia, a short 
curved, doublc-cdfied dagRcr, almost universally worn. 
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head-^ear, beltSj and girdles, of gold. So too with the caparison 
of their horses, they give them breastplates of brass, but employ 
gold about the reins, the bit, and the cheek-plates. They use 
neither iron nor silver, having none in their country; but they 
have brass and gold in abundance.^ 

216. The following are some of their customs; — Each man 
has but one wife, yet all the wives are held in common; for 
this is a custom of the Massagete and not of the Scythians, as 
the Greeks wrongly say. Human life does not come to its 
natural close with this people; but when a man grows very old,, 
all his kinsfolk collect together and offer him up in sacrifice; 
offering at the same time some cattle also. After the sacrifice 
they boil the flesh and feast on it; and those who thus end 
their days are reckoned tlie happiest. If a man dies of disease 
they do not eat him, but bury him in the ground, l^cwaiiling his- 
ill-fortune that he did not come to be sacrificed. They sow no- 
grain, but live on their herds, and on fish, of which thcjJj^ is 
great plenty in tlie Araxes. Milk is what they chiefly drink. 
The only god they worship is the sun, and to him they offer the 
horse in sacrifice; under the notion of giving to the swiftest of 
the gods the swiftest of all mortal creatures/^ 

^ Both the Ural and the Altai mountains abound m gold The nchnes--. 
of these regions lu this metal is ludicaled (book iv cli. z/} by t)\c stones 
of the f2;oId-guardirit? ("rrypes, and the Arim.i‘^[u who plmuler them (book 
lii. cli 116) 

- Horse sacrifices arc said to ]^rovail anioiif? the modern Parboes. 


BABYLON 

[adPKD NOIF, BY TIIL. KDITOR] 

For Tioarlv 2000 years B.ibylon ^\as the centre of the world's civilisation. 
Tier script and her lansua^^e were known iti J^f^ypt, and fai the sliorcs of 
the Mediterranean, and i^ere the universal medium of coinnunucation 
between educated men She was the bank and emporinni of the East; 
and lu the of her sjdendonr, witli her daughter states about her, 
dotniriated the thoujilits of inankiiid. What Rome has been, and T.ondon 
IS, that Babylon was— “ tlie i;lory of kingdoms, the beauty ot the dial- 
damans pride ” (Isaiah xiii. 7). Her ruins are still wonderlul; but she has 
left 11s spiritual rums too, and these are yet more, strani^e. The debt of 
ancient Israel to Bab>lon was immense. The code ul Khanimiirabi 
(circ. B.c. 3200) may well have influenced the Mosaic code; the an^elolofjy 
of later Jewish Scriptures wiis Babyhinian in onj^in; the legends of 
Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, arc of Babylonian ancestry. Little 
wonder if, when the end came, and she fell, a cry w’ent throiif^h tJie earth 
that had once feared her power, her pride, her universal empire-— 
“ Babylbn is fallen, is fallen’ " (Isaiah xxi. 9). 
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1. On the death of Cyrus^ rainliyses his son by Cassandan^ 
daiighleT of Pharnaspes took the kingdom. Cassandane had 
died in the lifetime of Cyrus, ^^'ho had made a great mourning 
for her at her deaths and had commanded all the subjects of his 
empire to oliserve tlie like, t'ambyses, the son of this lady and 
of ( ynis, regarding the Ionian and iEolian Greeks as vassals of 
his father, took them with him in Ins expedition against Egypt ^ 
-among the other nations which owned his swav. 

2. Mow the Egyptians, before the n'ign of their king Psarn- 
metichus, believed tliernselves to be the most ancient of man- 
kind.^ Since PsamiiH^tK'hns, hcmevir, made an attempt to 
discover v\ho were actually the jirimilive race, tliey have been of 
opinion that while they surjiass all other iialious, the iduygians 
surpass them in anticpiilv. This king, finding it impossible to 
make out by dint of inquirv' what men wt're the most ancient, 
contrivi'd the following imdhod of flis('overy He took two 
children of the common sort, and gave them over to a herds- 
man to bring' up at liis folds, strictly cliarging him to let no one 
litter a word in their presence, but to keej) them in a seejues- 
tereJ cottage, and born time to time inlrodiHv goats to their 
apartment, see that Ihe; got their fill of milk, and in all other 
resj)e('ts look after them. JJis object herein was to know, after 
the indistinct babblings of infamy were over, what vvord they 
would first aiticLilate. It happem'^l as he had anticii)ated. 
'The heuJsman obeyed his orders for two years, and at the end 
of tliat time, on his one day opening the door of their room 
and going in, the chililren both ran up to him with outstretehed 
arms, and distinctly said “ I»eeos.’' When this first happened 
the herdsman took no notice ; but afteiavards wEen be observed, 
on coming ofliTi to see after them, that the word was ronstanlly 

1 The (Lite ot the expedition ol C'.itiibvsc.^ ai^ainst cannot be hxed 

with absolute ctTltiiniy. n c. 52s. winch tlir <hU(‘ oidiiiarily rt'ccivcd, 
is, (.)Ti tfie whnle, the most probabh* 

“^Tliis affectation of extreme antiquity is strongly put hy Plato in his 
Timaais (p 22 iq, where the (ireek nation is taxed bv the T^yptians with 
beinj: in it^ iiilaiiev as coinp.ired with them The bi^vpliaii claims to a 
a hi^;li relative antiquity had, no doubt, a solid basis of truth. 

110 
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in their mouths, he informed his lord, and by his command 
brought the children into his presence. Psammetichus then 
himself heard them say the word, upon which he froceeded 
to make inquiry what people there was who called anything 

becos/' and hereupon he learnt that “ becos ’’ was the 
Phrygian name for bread. In consideration of this circum- 
stance the Egyptians yielded their claims, and admitted the 
greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

3. That these were the real facts I learnt at Memphis from 
the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, among other foolish tales, 
relate that Psammetichus had the children brought up by 
women whose tongues he had previously cut out; but the 
priests said their bringing up was such as I have stated above, 
I got much other information also from conversation with these 
priests while I was at Memphis, and I even went to Heliopolis 
and to Thebes/ expressly to try whether the priests of those 
places would agree in their accounts with the priests at Memphis. 
The Heliopolitans have the reputation of being the best skilled 
in history of all the Egyptians.® What they told me concern- 
ing their religion it is not my intention to repeat, except the 
names of their deities, which 1 believe all men know equally. 
If 1 relate anything else concerning these matters, it will on)y 
be when compelled to do so by the course of my narrative.^ 

4. Now with regard to mere human matters, the accounts 
which they gave, and in which all agreed, were the following. 
The Egyptians, they said, were the first to discover the solar 
year, and to portion out its course into twelve parts. They 
obtained this knowledge from the stars. (To my mind they 
contrive their year much more cleverly than the Greeks, for 
these last every other year intercalate a whole month,^ but the 
Egyptians, dividing the year into twelve months of thirty days 
each, add every year a space of five days besides, whereby the 

* The name of Thebes is almost always written in the plural by the 
Greeks and Romans — Gij/Sai, Thebae — but Pliny writes, “ Thebe portarum 
centum nobilis fama.*’ [This splendid citj^ was (or centuries the capital 
of Egypt. It was sacked by Asurbanipal (Sardanapalus) b.c. 663. Re- 
fererd to in O. T. (Nahum iii. 8) as No-Amon. — K. H. B.] 

Hcliopohs (“ City of the Sun was the great seat of learning, and the 
university of Egypt. 

For instances of the reserve which Herodotus here promises, see 
chapters 45, 46, 47, 48, 61, 62, 65, 81, 132, 170, and 171. The secrecy in 
matters of religion, which was no doubt enjomed upon Herodotus by the 
Egyptian priests, did not seem strange to a Greek, who was accustomed 
to it in the “ mysteries " of his own countrymen. 

* Vide supra, i. 32, and note ad loc. 
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circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniformity.^) The 
Egyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use the 
names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks adopted from 
them; and first erected altars, images, and temples to the gods; 
and also first engraved upon stone the figures of animals. In 
most of these cases they proved to me that what they said was 
true. And they told me that the first man ^ who ruled over 
Egypt was Men, and that in his time all Egypt, except the 
I'hebaic canton, was a marsh, none of the land below lake 
Mocris then showing itself above the surface of the water. This 
is a distance of seven days’ sail from the sea up the river. 

5. What they said of their country seemed to me very reason- 
able, For any one who sees Egypt, without having heard a 
word about it before, must perceive, if he has only common 
powers of observation, that the Egypt to which the Greeks go 
in their ships is an acquired country, the gift of the river.^ 
The same is true of the land above the lake, to the distance 
of three days’ voyage, concerning which the Egyptians say 
nothing, but which is exactly the same kind of country. 

The following is the general character of the region. In the 
first place, on approaching it by sea, when you are still a day’s 
sail Irom the land, if you let down a sounding-line you will bring 
up mud, and find yourself in eleven fathoms’ water, which shows 
that the soil washed down by the stream extends to that distance. 

6. The length of the country along shore, according to the 
bounds that we assign to Egypt, namely from the Plinthinetic 
gulf ® to lake Serbonis, which extends along the base of Mount 
Casius, is sixty schancs.® I'he nations whose territorie.s are 

’ This at once proves they mtcicalated the quarter clay, niakin^^ Iheir 
year to ctmsist oi 365I days, without which the seasons miild not return 
to the same penc;ds The fact ol Herodotus not understanding their 
method of intercalation dt)es not argue that the Egyptians were ignorant 
ol It 

- According to the chronological tables of the Egyptians the gods were 
represented to have reigned first, and alter them Men es; and tlie same 
IS lovind recorded in the Turin Papyrus of Kings, as well as in Manetho 
and other WTiters. [Menes (or Mena), perha])s a legendary figure. Sonic 
give his date as 3300 n.c , others much earluT. — E. H. B ] 

^ Note, besides the improbability of such a change, the fact that Mencs 
was the reputed founder of Memiihis, which is far to the north of this lake, 
and that Busins, near the coast (the reputed burial-place ol Osins), Buto, 
I’elusiuiu, and other towns of the Delta, were admitted by the Egyj>tiaus 
to be of the earliest date. ^ Vide infra, ch. 10. 

* Plintliim^ was a town near the Lake Mareotis. 

“ The real length of the coast from the Bay of Phnthiiie at Taposiris^ 
or at Plinthin6, even to the eastern end of the Lake Serbonis, is by the 
shore little more than 300 English miles. 
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scanty measure them by the fathom; those whose bounds are 
less confined, by the furlong; those who have an ample terri- 
tory, by the parasang; but if men have a country which is very 
vast, they measure it by the schoene. Now the length of the 
parasang is thirty furlongs,^ but the schoene, which is an Egyp- 
tian measure, is sixty furlongs.® Thus the coast-line of Egypt 
would extend a length of three thousand six hundred furlongs. 

7. From the coast inland as far as Heliopolis the breadth of 
Egypt is considerable, the country is fiat, without springs, and 
full of swamps.® The length of the route from the sea up to 
Heliopolis is almost exactly the same as that of the road which 
runs from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens to the temple 
of Olympian Jove at Pisa.® If a person made a calculation he 
would find but a very little difference between the two routes, 
not more than about fifteen furlongs ; for the road from Athens 
to Pisa falls short of fifteen hundred furlongs by exactly fifteen, 
whereas tlie distance of Heliopolis from the sea is just the round 
number.® 

8. As one proceeds beyond Heliopolis ’ up the country, Egypt 
becomes narrow, the Arabian range of hills, which has a direc- 
tion from north to south, shutting it in upon the one side, and 
the Libyan range upon the other. The former ridge runs on 
without a break, and stretches away to the sea called the 
Erythraean ; it contains the quarries ® whence the stone was cut 

’ See note on Book v. ch. 53. 

“ This would be more than 36,000 English feet, or nearly 7 miles. The 
Greek “ rope,*" is the same word which signifies rush, of which 

ropes are still made m Egyj)! and 111 other countries. 

■* Heho]x>lis stcH)d on the edge of the desert, about 4I miles to the E. 
ol the apex of the Delta; but the alluvial land ot the Delta extended 5 
miles farther to the eastward ot that city. 

* The altar of the twelve gods at Athens stood m the Forum, and seems 
to have served, like the gilt pillar {mtlliartum anreufn) in the Forum at 
Rome, as a central point from which to measure distances. 

^ This mention of Pisa is curious, considering that it had been destroyed 
so long before (n.c. 572) by the Eleans (Pausan vi. xxii § 2), and that it 
Jiad certainly not been rebuilt by the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
I^obably Herodotus intends Olympia itself rather than the ancient town, 
which was six stades distant. 

® Fifteen hundred furlongs (stades), about equal to 173 English miles. 

" The site of Heliopolis is still marked by the massive walls that sur- 
rtuinded it, and by a granite obelisk bearing the name of 0.sirtasen 1. of 
the 12th dynasty," dating about 3900 years ago. It was one of two that 
stood before the entrance to the temple ol the Snn. [The Biblical “ ON,’* 
Gen. xh. 45; m Jeremiah called Bettasheniesh (“bouse of the sun”); 
Hastings, Dtct. 0/ Btble, s.v. On. — E. H. B.] 

® The quarries from which the stone for the casing of the pyramids w’as 
taken are m that part of the modern El-Mokuttuni range of hills called by 
Strabo the “ Trojan mountain,” and now Gebel M 5 sarah or Toora Masarah 
from the two villages below them on the Nile. 
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for the pyramids of Memphis: and this is the point where it 
ceases its first direction, and bends away in the manner above 
indicated,^ In its greatest length from east to west it is, as I 
have been informed, a distance of two months* journey ; towards 
the extreme east its skirts produce frankincense. Such are the 
chief features of this range. On the Libyan side, the other 
ridge whereon the pyramids stand, is rocky and covered 
with sand; its direction is the same as that of the Arabian 
ridge in the first part of its course. Above Heliopolis, then, 
there is no great breadth of territory for such a country as 
Egypt, but during four days’ sail Egypt is narrow; the valley 
between the two ranges is a level plain, and seemed to me to 
be, at the narrowest point, not more than two hundred furlongs 
across from the Arabian to the Libyan hills. Above this point 
Egypt again widens. 

9. From Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days* sail up the river; 
the distance is eigbty-one schoenes, or 4860 furlongs.^ If we 
now put together the several measurements of the country we 
shall find that the distance along shore is, as I stated above, 
3600 furlongs, and the distance from the sea inland to Thebes 
6120 furlongs. Further, it is a distance of eighteen hundred 
furlongs from Thebes to the place called Elephantine. 

10. The greater portion of the country above described seemed 
to me to be, as the priests declared; a tract gained by the 
inhabitants. For the whole region above Memphis, lying be- 
tween the two ranges of hills that have been spoken of, appeared 
evidently to have formed at one time a gulf of the sea. It 
resembles (to compare small things with great) the parts about 
Ilium and Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the Mseander.** 
In all these regions the land has been formed by rivers, whereof 
the greatest is not to compare for size with any one of the five 
mouths of the Nilc.^ I could mention other rivers also, far 
inferior to the Nile in magnitude, that have effected very great 

> That is, towards the ETythraean Sea, or Arabian Gulf. 

“That is, from Heliopolis southward; and he says it becomes broader 
gaui beyond that point. His zoo stadia are about 22 i to 23 miles. 

® The nine days’ sail, whicli Herodotus reckons at 4860 stadia, would 
^?ive about 552 Eng. miles; but the distance is only about 421, even 
following the course of the river. 

* In some of these places the gain of the land upon the sea has been very 
great. This is particularly the case at the mouth of the Micander, where 
the alluvial plain has advanced in the historic times a distance of 12 or 
13 miles. ^ 

^ This signifies tb« natural branches of the Nile; and when seven are 
reckoned, they include the two artificial ones. 
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changes. Among these not the least is the Acheloiis, which, 
after passing through Acarnania, empties itself into the sea 
opposite the islands called Echinades/ and has already joined 
one-half of them to the continent.* 

11. In Arabia, not far from Eg3rpt, there is a long and narrow 
gulf running inland from the sea called the Erythnean,** of which 
I will here set down the dimensions. Starting from its inner- 
most recess, and using a row-boat, you take forty days to reach 
the open main, while you may cross the gulf at its widest part 
in the space of half a day. In this sea there is an ebb and flow 
of the tide every day.* My opinion is, that Egypt was formerly 
very much such a gulf as this — one gulf penetrated from the sea 
that washes Egypt on the north,® and extended itself towards 
Ethiopia; another entered from the southern ocean, and 
stretched towards Syria; the two gulfs ran into the land so as 
almost to meet each other, and left between them only a very 
narrow tract of country. Now if the Nile should choose to 
divert his waters from their present bed into this Arabian gulf, 
what is there to hinder it from being filled up by the stream 
within, at the utmost, twenty thousand years? For my part, 
I thinic it^would be filled in half the time. How then should 
not a gulf, even of much greater size, have been filled up in 
the ages that passed before I was bom, by a river that is at 
once so large and so given to working changes? 

12. Thus I give credit to those from whom I received this 
account of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the 
same opinion, since I remarked that the country projects into 
the sea further than the neighbouring shores, and I observed 
that there were shells upon the hills, and that salt exuded from 
the soil to such an extent as even to injure the pyramids ; and 

^ These islands, which still bear the same name among the educated 
Greeks, consist of two clusters, linked together by the barren and rugged 
Pet^ld. 

® That the Acheloiis in ancient times formed fresh land at its mouth 
with very great rapidity is certain, from the testimony ol various writers 
besides Herodotus. 

® The Greeks generally did not give the name Erythraean, or Red Sea, 
to the Arabian Gulf, but to all that part of the Indian Ocean reaching from 
the Persian Gulf to India (as in ii. 102; and iv. 39). It was also applied 
to the Persian Gulf (i. i, 180, 189), and Herodotus sometimes gives it to 
the Arabian Gulf, and even the western branch between Mount Sinai and 
Egypt (ii, 158). 

* Herodotus is perfectly right in speaking of the tide in this gulf. At 
Suez it is from 5 to 6 feet, but much less to the southward. 

* The Mediterranean, called by the Arabs “ the White Sea ” as well as 
“ the North Sea/* 
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I noticed also that there is but a single hill in all Egypt where 
sand is found/ namely, the hill above Memphis ; and further, I 
found the country to bear no resemblance either to its border- 
land Arabia, or to Libya ^ — nay, nor even to Syria, which forms 
the seaboard of Arabia; but whereas the soil of Libya is, we 
know, sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of Arabia and 
Syria inclines to stone and clay, Egypt has a soil that is black 
and crumbly, as being alluvial and formed of the deposits 
brought down by the river from Ethiopia. 

13, One fact which I learnt of the priests is to me a strong 
evidence of the origin of the country. They said that when 
Moeris was king, the Nile overflowed all Egypt below Memphis, 
as soon as it rose so little as eight cubits. Now Moeris had not 
been dead 900 years at the time when I heard this of the priests ; 
yet at the present day, unless the river rise sixteen, or, at the 
very least, fifteen cubits, it does not overflow the lands. It 
seems to me, therefore, that if the land goes on rising and growing 
at this rate, the Egyptians who dwell below lake Moeris, in the 
Delta (as it is called) and elsewhere, will one day, by the stop- 
page of the inundations, suffer permanently the fate which they 
told me they expected would some time or other befall the 
Greeks. On hearing that the whole land of Greece is watered 
by rain from heaven, and not, like their own, inundated by 
rivers, they observed — Some day the Greeks will be disap- 
pointed of their grand hope, and then they will be wretchedly 
hungry; ’’ which was as much as to say, “ If God shall some 
day see fit not to grant the Greeks rain, but shall afflict them 
with a long drought, the Greeks will be swept away by a famine, 

^ The only inoimtam where sand abounds is certainly Uie African range. 

® It is perfectly true that neither in soil nor climate is Egypt like any 
other country. The soil is, as Herodotus says, “ black and crumbly.’* 
The deposit of the Nile, when left on a rock and dried by the sun, resembles 
pottery in its appearance and by its fracture, from the silica it contains; 
but as long as it retains its moisture it has the appearance of clay, from 
its shmy and tenacious quality. It varies according to circumstances, 
sometimes being mixed with sand, but it is generally of a black colour, and 
Egypt IS said to have been called hence “ black,” from the prevailing 
character of its soil. 

* This would make the date of Moeris about 1355 b.c. ; but it neither 
agrees with the age of Amun-m'-he III. of the Labyrinth, nor of Thothmes 
HI. The Moeris, however, from whom these dates are calculated, appears 
to have been Menophres, whose era was so remarkable, and was fixed as 
the Sothic period, b.c. 1322, which happened about 900 years before 
Herodotus’ visit, only falling sliort of that sum by 33 years. It is reasonable 
to suppose that by Moeris he would refer to that king who was so remarkable 
for his attention to the levels of the Nile, shown by his making the lake 
called after him. 
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since they have nothing to rely on but rain from Jove, and 
have no other resource for water.” 

14. And certes, in thus speaking of the Greeks the Egyptians 
say nothing but what is true. But now let me tell the Egyp- 
tians how the case stands with themselves. If, as I said before, 
the country below Memphis, which is the land that is always 
rising, continues to increase in height at the rate at which it has 
risen in times gone by, how will it be possible for the inhabi- 
tants of that region to avoid hunger, when they will certainly 
have no rain,^ and the river will not be able to overflow their 
corn-lands? At present, it must be confessed, they obtain the 
fruits of the field with less trouble than any other people in the 
world, the rest of the Egyptians included, since they have no 
need to break up the ground with the plough, nor to use the 
hoe, nor to do any of the work which the rest of mankind find 
necessary if they are to get a crop ; but the husbandman waits 
till the ri\er has of its own accord spread itself over the fields 
and wilhdra^vn again to its bed, and then sows his plot of ground, 
and after sowing turns his swine into it — the swine tread in the 
corn ^ — after which he has only to await the harvest. The 
swine serve him also to thrash the grain,® which is then carried 
to the garner. 

15. If then we choose to adopt the views of the lonians 
concerning Egypt, we must come to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians had formerly no country at all. For the lonians say 
that nothing is really Egypt * but the Delta, which extends 
along shore from the Watch-tower of Perseus,^ as it is called, 
to the Pelusiac Salt-pans, a distance of forty schoenes, and 

1 In Upper Egypt showers only occur about five or six times in the year, 
but every fifteen or twenty years heavy rain falls there, which will account 
for the deep ravines cut in the valleys of the Theban hills, about the 
Tombs of the Kings; in Lower Egypt rain is more frequent; and in 
Alexandria it is as abundant in winter as in the south of Europe. 

" Plutarch, yElian, and Pliny mention this custom of treading in the 
grain “ with pigs ” in Egypt; but no instance occurs of it in the tombs, 
though goats are sometimes so represented m the paintings. It is indeed 
more probable that pigs were turned in. upon the land to eat up the weeds 
and roots. 

^ The paintings show that oxen were commonly used to tread out the 
gram from the ear at harvest- time, and occasionally, though rarely, asses 
were so employed; but pigs not being sufficiently heavy for the purpose, 
are not likely to have been substituted for oxen. 

* There is no appearance of the name “ Egypt ” on the ancient monu- 
ments, where the country is called “ Chemi.” Egypt is said to have been 
called originally Aetia, and the Nile Aetos and ^iris. Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebaid, has even been confounded with, and called, Ethiopia. 

* This tower stood to the W. of the Canopic mouth* 
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stretches inland as far as thcMcity of Cercasorus, where the Nile 
divides into the two streams which reach the sea at Pelusium 
and Canobus , respectively. The rest of what is accounted 
Egypt belongs, they say, either to- Arabia or Libya. But the 
Delta, as the Egyptians affirm, and as I myself am persuaded, 
is formed of the deposits of the river, and has only recently, if 
I may use the expression, come to light. If, then, they had 
formerly no territory at all, how came they to be so extravagant 
as to fancy themselves the most ancient race in the world? 
Surely there was no need of their making the experiment with 
the children to see what language they would first speak. But 
in truth I do not believe that the Egyptians came into being at 
the same time with the Delta, as the lonians call it; I think 
they have alw'ays existed ever since the human race began; as 
the land went on increasing, part of the population came down 
into the new^ country, part remained in their old settlements. 
In ancient times the Thebai's bore the name of Egypt, a district 
of which the entire circumference is but 6120 furlongs. 

16. If, then, my judgment on these matters be right, the 
lonians are mistaken in what they say of Egypt. If, on the 
contrary, it is they who are right, then I undertake to show 
that neither the lonians nor any of the other Greeks know how 
to count. For they all say that the earth is divided into three 
parts, Europe, Asia, and Libya, whereas they ought to add a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, since they do not include it 
either in Asia or Libya.^ For is it not thelir theory that the 
Nile separates Asia from Libya? As the Nile, therefore, splits 
in two at the apex of the Delta, the Delta itself must be a 
separate country, not contained in either Asia or Libya. 

17. Here I take my leave of the opinions of the lonians, and 
proceed to deliver my own sentiments on these subjects. I con- 
sider Egypt to be the whole country inhabited by the Egyptians, 
just as Cilicia is the tract occupied by the Cilicians, and Assyria 
that possessed b)^ the Assyrians. And I regard the only, proper 
boundary-line between Libya and Asia to be that which is 
marked out by the Egyptian frontier. For if we take the 
boundary-line commonly received by the Greeks, ^ we must 
regard Egypt as divided, along its whole length from Elephan- 
tin6 and the Cataracts to Cercasorus, into two parts, each 

’ Though Egypt really belongs to the continent of Africa, the inhabi- 
tants were certainly of Asiatic origin. 

■ That is, the course of the Nile. 
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belongmg to a different portion of the world, one to Asia, the 
ot&er to Libya; since the Nile divides Egypt in two from the 
Cataracts to the sea, running as far as the city of Cercas6ru$ in 
a single stream, but at that point separating into three branches, 
whereof the dne which bends eastward is called the Pelusiac 
mouth, and that which slants to the west, the Canobic. Mean- 
while the straight course of the stream, which comes down from 
the upper country and meets the apex of the Delta, continues 
on, dividing the Delta down the middle, and empties itself into 
the sea by a mouth, which is as celebrated, and carries as large 
a body of water, as most of the others, the mouth called the 
Sebennytic. Besides these there are two other mouths which 
run out of the Sebennytic called respectively the Saitic and the 
Mendesian. The Bolbitine mouth, and the Bucolic, are not 
natural branches, but channels made by excavation. 

18. My judgment as to the extent of Egypt is confirmed by 
an oracle delivered at the shrine of Ammon, of which I had no 
knowledge at all until after I had formed my opinion. It 
happened that the people oh the cities Marea ^ and Apis, who 
live in the part of Egypt that borders on Libya, took a dislike 
to the religious usages of the country concerning sacrificial 
animals, and wished no longer to be restricted from eating the 
flesh of cows.® So, as they believed themselves to be Libyanis 
and not Egyptians, they sent to the shrine to say that, having 
nothing in common with the Egyptians, neither inhabiting the 
Delta nor using the "Egyptian tongue, they claimed to be allow^ed 
to eat whatever they pleased. Their request, however, was 
refused by the god, who declared in reply that Egypt was the 
entire tract of country which the Nile overspreads and irrigates, 
and the Egyptians were the people who lived below Elephan- 
tine,® and drank the waters of that river. 

19. So said the oracle. Now the Nile, when it overflows, 
floods not only the Delta, but also the tracts of country on both 


* The town of Marea stood near the lake to which it gave the name 
Mareotis. It was celebrated for the wine produced in its vicinitv. 

* Though oxen were lawful food to the Egyptians, cows and heifers were 
forbidden to be killed, either for the altar or the table, being consecrated 
(not as Herodotus states, ch. 41, to Isis, but as Strabo says) to Athor, who 
was represented under the form of a spotted cow, and to whose temple 
at Atarbechis, “ the city of Athor,” as Herodotus afterwards shows, the 
bodies of those that died were carried (ch. 41). 

* Syene and Elephantine were the real frontier of Egypt on the S. ^ 
Egypt extending “ from the tower (Migdol) of Syene ’* to the sea (Ezek. 
xxix. 10). 
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sides the stream which are thought to belong to Libya and 
Arabia, in some places reaching to the extent of two days’ 
journey from its banks, in some even exceeding that distance, 
but in others falling short of it. 

Concerning the nature of the river, I was not able to gain 
any information either from the priests or from others. I was 
particularly anxious to learn from them why the Nile, at the 
commencement of the summer solstice, begins to rise,^ and con- 
tinues to increase for a hundred days — and why, as soon as that 
number is past, it forthwith retires and contracts its stream, 
continuing low during the whole of the winter until the summer 
solstice comes round again. On none of these points could I 
ol)tain any explanation from the inhabitants,* though I made 
every inquiry, wishing to know what was commonly reported 
— they could neither tell me what special virtue the Nile has 
which makes it so opposite in its nature to all other streams, 
nor why, unlike every other river, it gives forth no breezes ® 
from its surface. 

20. Some of the Greeks, however, wishing to get a reputation 
for cleverness, have offered explanations of the phenomena of 
the river, for which they have accounted in three different ways. 
Two of these I do not think it worth while to speak of, further 
than simply to mention what they are. One pretends that the 
Etesian winds ^ cause the rise of the river by preventing the 
Nile- water from running off into the sea. But in the first place 
it has often happened, when the Etesian winds did not blow, 
that the Nile has risen according to its usual wont; and further, 
if the Etesian winds produced the effect, the other rivers which 
flow in a direction opposite to those winds ought to present the 
same phenomena as the Nile, and the more so as they are all 

^ Herodotus was surprised that the Nile should rise in the summer 
solstice and become low in winter. In the latitude of Memphis it begins 
to rise at the end of June, about the loth of August it attains to the height 
requisite for cutting the canals and admitting it into the interior of the 
plain; and it is generally iat its highest about the end of September. This 
makes from 92 to 100 days, as Herodotus states. 

® The cause of the mimdatiou is the water that falls during the rainy 
season in Abyssinia; and the range of the tropical rains extends even as 
far N. as latitude 17° 43'. 

If this signifies that breezes arc not generated by, and do not rise from, 
the Nile, it is true; but not if it means that a current of air does not blow 
up the valley. 

* The annual N.W. winds blow from the Mediterranean during the 
inundation; but they are not the cause of the rise of the Nile, though they 
help m a small degree to impede its course northwards. For the navigation 
of the river they are invaluable. 
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smaller streams, and have a weaker current. But these rivers, 
of which there are many both in Syria ^ and Libya, are entirely 
unlike the Nile in this respect. 

21. The second opinion is even more unscientific than the one 
just mentioned, and also, if 1 may so say, more marvellous. It 
is that the Nile acts so strangely, because it flows from the 
ocean, and that the ocean flows all round the earth.^ 

22. The third explanation, which is very much more plausible 
than either of the others, is positively the furthest from the 
truth ; for there is really nothing in what it says, any more than 
in the other theories. It is, that the inundation of the Nile is 
caused by the melting of snows. ^ Now, as the Nile flows out of 
I.ibya,^ through Ethiopia, into Egypt, how is it possible that it 
can be formed of melted snow, running, as it does, from the 
hottest regions of the world into cooler countries? Many are 
the proofs whereby any one capable of reasoning on the subject 
may be convinced that it is most unlikely this should be the 
case. The first and strongest argument is furnished by the 
winds, which always blow hot from these regions. The second 
is, that rain and frost are unknown there.® Now whenever 
snow falls, it must of necessity rain within five days ; ® so that, 
if there were snow, there must be rain also in those parts. 
Thirdly, it is certain that the natives of the country are black 
with the heat, that the kites and the swallows remain there the 
whole year, and that the cranes, when they fly from the rigours 
of a Scythian winter, flock thither to pass the cold season.”^ If 

' It is possible to justify this statement, which at first sight seems untrue, 
by considering that the direction of the Etesian winds was north-westerly 
rather than north. This was natural, as they aie caused by the rush of 
the air from the Mediterranean and vEgean, to fill up the vacuum caused 
by the rarefaction of the atmosphere over the desert lands in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. 

That the Nile flowed from the ocean, and that the ocean flowed all 
round the earth, were certainly opinions of Hecatceus. It is probable, 
therefore, that his account of the inundation is here intended. 

^ This was the opinion of Anaxagoras, as well as of his pupil Euripides 
and others. Herodotus is wrong in supposing snow could not be found on 
inoiiD tains 111 the hot climate of Africa; perpetual snow is not confined 
to certain latitudes; and ancient and modern discoveries prove that it is 
found in the ranges S. of Abyssinia. 

* That is, from Central Africa. 

' Herodotus was not aware of the rainy season in Senn 4 r and the S.S.W. 
ol Abyssinia, nor did he know of the Abyssinian snow. 

“ 1 have found nothing in any writer, ancient or modern, to confirm, 
or so much as to explain, this assertion. In some parts of England there 
is a saying, that “ three days of white frost are sure to bring rain.'* 

^ Cranes and other wading birds are found in the winter, in Upper Egypt, 
but far more in Ethiopia. Kites remain all the winter, and swallows als(^ 
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th^n, in the country whence the Nile has its source, or in that 
through which it flows, there fell ever so little snow, it is 
absolutely impossible that any of these circumstances could 
take place. 

23. As for the writer who attributes the phenomenon to the 
ocean/ his account is involved in such obscurity, that it is im- 
possible to disprove it by argument. For my part I know of no 
river called Ocean, and I think that Homer, or one of the earlier 
poets, invented the name, and introduced it into his poetry. 

24. Perhaps, after censuring all the opinions that have been 
put forward on this obscure subject, one ought to propose some 
theory of one's own. I will therefore proceed to explain what 
I think to be the reason of the Nile^s swelling in the summer 
time. During the winter, the sun is driven out of his usual 
course by the storms, and removes to the upper parts of Libya. 
This is the whole secret in the fewest possible words; for it 
stands to reason that the country to which the Sun-god 
approaches the nearest, and which he passes most directly 
over, will be scantest of water, and that there the streams 
which feed the rivers will shrink the most. 

25. To explain, however, more at length, the case is this. 
The sun, in his passage across the upper parts of Libya, affects 
them in the following way. As the air in those regions is con- 
stantly clear, and the country warm through the absence of 
cold winds, the sun in his passage across them acts upon them 
exactly as he is wont to act elsewhere in summer, when his path 
is in the middle of heaven — that is, he attracts the water. After 
attracting it, he again repels it into the upper regions, where 
the winds lay hold of it, scatter it, and reduce it to a vapour, 
whence it naturally enough comes to pass that the winds which 
blow from this quarter — the south and south-west — are of all 
winds the most rainy. And my own opinion is that the sun 
does not get rid of all the water which he draws year by^year 
from the Nile, but retains some about him. When the winter 
begins to soften, the sun goes back again to his old place in the 
middle of the heaven, and proceeds to attract water equally 
from all countries. Till then the other rivers run big, from the 
quantity of rain-water which they bring down from countries 

though ii\ small numbers, even at Thebes. The swallow was always the 
harbinger of spring, as in Greece and the rest of Europe. 

^ The person to whom Herodotus alludes is Hecataeus. He mentions it 
also as an opinion of the Greeks of Pontus, that the ocean flowed round 
the whole earth (B. iv. ch. 8). 
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where so much moisture falls that all the land is cut into gullies; 
but in summer, when tjie showers fail, and the sun attracts 
their water, they become low. The Nile, on the contrary, not 
deriving any of its bulk from rains, and being in winter subject 
to the attraction of the sun, naturally runs at that season, unlike 
all other streams, with a less burthen of water than in the 
summer time. For in sumiAer it is exposed to attraction equally 
with all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone. The sun, 
therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon. 

26. It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating the 
space through which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so dry. 
There is thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of Libya. 
Were the position of the heavenly regions reversed, so that the 
place where now the north wind and the winter have their 
dwelling became the station of the south wind and of the noon* 
day, while, on the other hand, the station of the south wind 
became that of the north, the consequence would be that the 
sun, driven from the mid-heaven by the winter and the northern 
gales, would betake himself to the upper parts of Europe, as he 
now does to those of Libya, and then I believe his passage 
across Europe would affect the Ister exactly as the Nile is 
affected ftt the present day. 

27. Arid with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from 
the Nile, I am of opinion that no wind is likely to arise in very 
hot countries,, for breezes love to blow from some cold quarter. 

28. Let us leave these things, however, to their natural 
course, to continue as they are and have been from the beginning. 
With regard to the sources of the Nile,^ I have found no one 
among all those with whom 1 have conversed, whether Egyp- 
tians, Libyans, or Greeks, * who professed to have any know- 
ledge, except a single person. He was the scribe who kept the 

^ The sources of the great eastern branch of the Nile have long been 
discovered. They were first visited by the Portuguese Jesuit, Father 
I.obo, and afterwards by Bruce. Herodotus aflirms that of all the persons 
he had consulted, none pretended to give him any information about the 
sources, except a scribe of the sacred treasury of Minerva at Sais, who said 
it rose Irom a certain abyss beneath two pointed hills between Syene and 
Elephantine. This is aii important passage in his narrative, as it involves 
the question of his having visited the Thebaid. 

^ This was one of the great problems of antiquity, as of later times. 

® The scribes had different offices and grades. The sacred scribes held 
a high post in the priesthood; and the royal scribes were the king’s sons 
and military men of rank. There were also ordinary scribes or notaries, 
who were conveyancers, wrote letters on business, settled accounts, and 
performed different offices in the market. 
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register of the sacred treasures of Minerva in the city of Sais, 
and he did not seem to me to be in earnest when he said that 
he knew them perfectly well. His story was as follows; — 
‘‘ Between Syene, a city of the Thebais^ and Elephantine^ there 
are (he said) “ two hills with sharp conical tops; the name of 
the one is Crophi, of the other, Mophi. Midway between them 
are the fountains of the Nile, fountains which it is impossible to 
fathom. Half the water runs northward into Egypt, half to 
the south towards Ethiopia.’’ The fountains were known to be 
unfathomable, he declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian 
king, had made trial of them. He had caused a rope to be 
made, many thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the 
fountain with it, but could find no bottom. By this the scribe 
gave me to understand, if there was any truth at all in what he 
said, that in this fountain there are certain strong eddies, and a 
regurgitation, owing to the force wherewith the water dashes 
against the mountains, and hence a sounding-line cannot be 
got to reach the bottom of the spring. 

29. No other information on this head could I obtain from 
any quarter. All that 1 succeeded in learning further of the 
more distant portions of the Nile, by ascending myself as high 
as Elephantine, and making inquiries concerning the parts 
beyond, was the following: — As one advances beyond Elephan- 
tine, the land rises. ^ Hence it is necessary in this part of the 
river to attach a rope to the boat on each side, as men harne.ss 
an ox, and so proceed on the journey. If the rope snaps, the 
vessel is borne away down stream by the force of the current. 
The navigation continues the same for four days, the river 
winding greatly, like the Ma^ander,^ and the distance traversed 
amounting to twelve schoenes. Here you come upon a smooth 
and level plain, where the Nile flows in two branches, round an 
island called Tachompso.*' The country above Elephantine is 
inhabited by the Ethiopians, who possess one-half of this island, 
the Egyptians occupying the other. Above the island there is 

1 This fact should have convinced Herodotus of the improbability of the 
story of the river fluwiiif? southwards into Ethiopia. That boats arc obliged 
to be dragged by ropes in order to pass the rapids is true ; and m perlornung 
this arduous duty great skill and agility are required. 

“ The windings of the Maeander are perhaps at the i')rescnt day still 
more remarkable than they were anciently, owing to the growth of the 
alluvial plain thremgh which it flows. 

® The distances given by Herodotus are 4 days through the district of 
Dodecascha?rius to Tachompso Isle, then 40 days by land, then 13 days by 
boat to Meroe; altogether 56 days. 
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a great lake, the shores of which are inhabited by Ethiopian 
nomads; after passing it, you come again to the stream of the 
Nile, which runs into the lake. Here you land, and travel for 
forty days along the banks of the river, since it is impossible to 
proceed further in a boat on account of the sharp peaks which 
jut out from the water, and the sunken rocks which abound in 
that part of the stream. When you have passed this portion 
of the river in the space of forty days, you go on board another 
boat and proceed by water for twelve days more, at the end of 
which time you reach a great city called Meroe, which is said to 
be the capital of the other Ethiopians. The only gods wor- 
shipped by the inhabitants are Jupiter and Bacchus/ to whom 
great honours are paid. There is an oracle of Jupiter in the 
city, which directs the w^arlike expeditions of the Ethiopians; 
when it commands they go to war,^ and in whatever direction 
it bids them march, thither straightway they carry their arms. 

30. On leaving this city, and again mounting the stream, in 
the same space of time which it took you to reach the capital 
from Elephantine, you come to the Deserters,*^ who bear the 
name of Asmach. This word, translated into our language, 
means the men who stand on the left hand of the king.” * 
These Deserters are Egyptians of the warrior caste, who, to the 
number of two hundred and forty thousand, went over to the 
Ethiopians in the reign of king Psammetichus. The cause of 

^ Amun and Osiris answered to Jupiter and Bacchus; and both the 
Amun of Thebes and the ram- headed Nou (or Kiieph) were worshipped 
in Ethiopia. But it is this last deity to whom Heredotus alludes [See 
Prof. W. Flinders Petrie, Bckgion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, chap. 
IV. “ The Egyptian Mythology.** — E. H. B.] 

“ The influence of the priests at Meroe, through the belief that they 
spoke the commands of the Deity, is more fully shown by Strabo and 
Diodorus, who say it was their custom to send to the king, when it pleased 
them, and order him to put an end to himself, in obedience to the will 
of the oracle imparted to them, and to such a degree had they contrived 
to enslave the understanding of those princes by superstitious fears, that 
they were obeyed without opposition. At length a king, called Ergamenes, 
a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, dared to disobey their orders, 
and having entered “ the golden chapel ** with his soldiers, caused them 
to be put to death in his stead, and abolished the custom. 

The descendants of the 240,000 deserters from Psammetichus lived, 
according to Herodotus, 4 months* journey above Elephantine (ch. 31), 
from which Meroe stood half-way. 

* Diodorus says that the reason of the Egyptian troops deserting from 
Psammetichus was his having placed them in the left wing, while the right 
was given to the strangers in his army, which is not only more probable 
than the reason assigned by Herodotus, but is strongly confirmed by the 
discovery of an inscription in Nubia, written apparently by the Greeks 
who accompanied Psammetichus when in pursuit of the deserters. 
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their desertion was the following: — Three garrisons were main- 
tained in Egypt at that time/ one in the city of Elephantine 
againsit the Ethiopians, another in the Pelus;^c Daphnae, against 
the Syrians and Arabians, and a third, against the Libyans, in 
Marea. (The very same posts are to this day occupied by the 
Persians, whose forces are in garrison both in Daphnae and in 
Elephantine.) Now it happened, that on one Occasion the 
garrisons were not relieved during the space of three years ; the 
soldiers, therefore, at the end of that time, consulted together, 
and having determined by common consent to revolt, marched 
away towards Ethiopia. Psammetichus, informed of the move- 
ment, set out in pursuit, and coming up with them, besought 
them with many words not to desert the gods of their country, 
nor abandon their wives and children. “ Nay, but,'^ said one 
of tile deserters with an unseemly gesture, wherever we go, we 
are sure enough of finding wives and children.^’ Arrived in 
Ethiopia, they placed themselves at the disposal of the king. 
In return, he made them a present of a tract of land which 
belonged to certain Ethiopians with whom he was at feud, 
bidding them expel the inhabitants and take possession of their 
territory. From the time that this settlement was formed, 
their acquaintance with Egyptian manners has tended to civilise 
the Ethiopians. 2 

31. Thus the course of the Nile is known, not only through- 
out Egypt, but to the extent of four months^ journey either by 
land or water above the Egyptian boundary ; for on calculation 
it will be found that it takes that length of time to travel from 
Elephantine to the country of the Deserters. There the direc- 
tion of the river is from west to east.® Beyond, no one has any 
certain knowledge of its course, since the country is uninhabited " 
by reason of the excessive heat. 

32. 1 did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain 
natives of Gyrene. Once upon a time, they said, they were on 
a visit to the oracular ^shrine of Ammon, ^ when it chajiced that 
in the course of conversation with Etearchus, the Ammonian 

^ It was always the custom of the Egyptians to have a garrison stationed, 
as Herodotus states, on the frontier, 

= This would be a strong argument, if required, against the notion of 
civilisation having come from the Ethiopians to Egypt; but the monu- 
ments prove beyond all question that the Ethiopians borrowed from Egypt 
their religion and their habits of civilisation. 

» This only applies to the white river, or western branch of the Nile. 

* This was in the modern Oasis of See-wah (Siwah), where remains of 
the temple are still seen. The oracle long continued in great repute. 
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king, the talk fell upon the >Tile, how that its sources were un- 
known to all men, Etearchus upon this mentioned that some 
Nasamonians had once come to his court, and when asked if 
they could give any information concerning the uninhabited 
parts of Libya, had told tjie following tale. (The Nasamonians 
are a Libyan race who occupy the Syrtis, and a tract of no 
great size towards the east.^) They said there had grown up 
among them some wild young men, the sons of certain chiefs, 
who, when they came to man's estate, indulged in all manner 
of extravagancies, and among other things drew lots for five of 
their number to go and explore the desert parts of Libya, and 
try if they could not penetrate further than any had done pre- 
viously. The coast of Libya along the sea which washes it to 
the north, throughout its entire length from Egypt to Cape 
Soloeis,^ which is its furthest point, is inhabited by Libyans of 
many distinct tribes who possess the whole tract except certain 
portions which belong to the Phoenicians and the Greeks.^ 
Above the coast-line and the country inhabited by the maritime 
tribes, Libya is full of wild beasts; while beyond the wild beast 
region there is a tract which is wholly sand, very scant of water, 
and utterly and entirely a desert. The young men therefore, 
despatched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful 
supply of water and provisions, travelled at first through the 
inhabited region, passing which the)^ came to the wild beast 
tract, whence they finally entered upon the desert, which they 
proceeded to cross in a direction from east to^ west. After 
journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, they came 
at last to a plain where they observed trees growing; approach- 
ing them, and seeing fruit on them, they proceeded to gather 
it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon them some 
dwarfish men,^ under the middle height, who seized them and 
carried them off. The Nasamonians could not understand a 
word of their language, nor had they any acquaintance with 
the ’language of the Nasamonians. They were led across exten- 
sive marshes, and finally came to a town, where all the men 
were of the height of their conductors, and black-complexioned. 

^ Vide infra, iv. 172, 173. 

“ Cape Spartel, near Tangier. 

® That is, the Cyrenaica, and the possessions of the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, or more properly the Pceni, on the N. and W. coasts. 

* Men of diminutive size really exist in Africa, but the Nasamones 
probably only knew of some by report. The pigmies are mentioned by 
Homer (II. iii, 6) and others, and often represented on Greek vases. 

I K 
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A great river flowed by the town/ running from west to east, 
and containing crocodiles. 

33. Here let me dismiss Etearchus the Ammonian, and his 
story, only adding that (according to the Cyrenseans) he declared 
that the Nasamonians got safe back to their country, and that 
the men whose city they had reached were a nation of sorcerers. 
With respect to the river which ran by their town, Etearchus 
conjectured it to be the Nile; and reason favours that view. 
For the Nile certainly flows out of Libya, dividing it down the 
middle, and as I conceive, judging the unknown from the known, 
rises at the same distance from its mouth as the Ister.^ This 
latter river has its source in the country of the Celts near the 
city Pyrcn6, and runs through the middle of Europe, dividing it 
into two portions. The Celts live beyond the pillars of Hercules, 
and border on the Cynesians,*^ who dwell at the extreme wTst of 
Europe. Thus the Ister flows through the wdiole of Europe 
before it finally empties itself into the Euxine at Istria,"^ one of 
the colonies of the Milesians. 

34. Now as this river flows through regions that arc inhabited, 
its course is perfectly well known; but of the sources of the 
Nile no one can give any account, since Libya, the country 
through which it passes, is desert and without inhabitants. As 
far as it was possible to get information by inquiry, I have given 
a description of the stream. It enters Egypt from the parts 
beyond. Egypt lies almost exactly opposite the mountainous 
portion of Cilicia,^ whence a lightly-equipped traveller may 
reach Sinope on tlie Euxine in five days by the direct route.® 
Sinope lies opposite the place where the Jster (alls into the sea.’ 

^ It seems not improbable that we have here a mention of the river 
Ni^cr, and of the ancient representative of the modern city (d Timhuctoo. 

Herodotus does not intend any exact correspondency between the Nile 
and the Danube He is only speaking of the comparative length of the 
twn streams, and conjectures that they are equal in this respect. 

“ The Cyiiesians are mentioned again in iv. 49 as Cyiietes. They are a 
nation of whom notliiiig is known but their abode from very ancient 
times at the extreme S W. of Europe 

‘■‘If the Danube 111 the time of Herodotus entered the Euxine at Istna, 
it must have changed its course very greatly since he wrote. 

“ Cilicia was divided into two portions, the eastern, or “ Cilicia campes- 
tris,” and the western, or “ Cilicia aspera ” Ivgypt does not really lie 

opposite ” — that is, in the same longitude with — the latter region. It 
rather faces Paraphylia, but Herodotus gives all Africa, as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis, too easterly a position. 

“ Supra, 1. 72, sub fin. 

" This of course is neither true, nor near the truth; and it is difficult 
to make out in what sense Herodotus meant to assert it. Perhaps he 
attached no very distinct geographical meaning to the word “ opposite.” 
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My opinion therefore is that the Nile, as it traverses the whole 
of Libya, is of equal length with the Ister. And here I take 
my leave of this subject. 

35. Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a 
great length, because there is no country that possesses so many 
wonders,^ nor any that has such a number of works which defy 
description. Not only is the climate different from that of the 
rest of the world, and the rivers unlike any other rivers, but 
the people also, in most of their manners and customs, exactly 
reverse the common practice of mankind. The women attend 
the markets ^ and trade, while the men sit at home at the 
loom ; ^ and here, while the rest of the world works the woof up 
the warp, the Egyptians work it down; the women likewise 
carry burthens upon their shoulders, while the men carry them 
upon their lieads. They cat their food out of doors in the 
streets,"^ but retire for private purposes to their houses, giving 
as a reason that what is unseemly, but necessaiy, ought to be 
done in secret, but what has nothing unseemly about it, should 
be done openly. A woman cannot serve the priestly office,^ 

' By this statement Herodotus prepares his readers for what he is about 
to relate; but the desire to tell of the wonders in which it differed from all 
other countries led Herodotus to indulge in his love of antithesis, so that 
in some cases he confines to one sex what was done by both (a singular 
instance being noted down by him as an invariable custom), and in others 
he has indulged m the marvellous at a sacrifice of truth. If, however, 
Herodotus had told us that the Egyptian women enjoyed greater liberty, 
confidence, and consideration than under the hareem system of the Greeks 
and Persians (Book i. ch. 136), he would have been fully justified, for the 
treatment f>i women in Egypt was far better than in Greece. In many 
cases where Herodotus tells imi^rvibable tales, they are on the authority 
of others, or mere hearsay reports, for which he at once declares himself 
not resp)onsiblc, and he justly pleads that his history was not only a relation 
of facts, but the result of an “ IcrropLa,** or “ inquiry," in which all he 
heard was inserted. 

® The UAarket- place was originally outside the walls, generally in an open 
space, beneath what was afterwards the citadel or the acropolis. 

■* The ancients generally seem to have believed the charge of efTemiuacy 
brought by Herodotus against the Egyi^tians. 

*That they sometimes ate in the street is not to be doubted; but this 
was only the "poorer class, as in other parts of ancient and modern Eurof)e, 
and could not be mentioned in contradistinction to a Greek custom. I he 
Hg>q)tians generally dined at a small round table, having one leg {similar 
to the moiiopodium), at which one or more persons sat, and they ate with 
their fingers hke the Greeks and the modern Arabs. Several dishes were 
placed upon the table, and before eating it was their custom to say grace. 

Though men held the priesthood in Egypt, as m other countries, 
women were not excluded from certain important duties in the temples, 
as Herodotus also shows (chs. 54, 56) ; the queens made offerings with the 
kings; and the monuments, as well as Di(5dorus, show that an order ot 
women, chosen from the principal families, were employed in the service 
of the gods. 
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either for god or goddess, but men are priests to both; sons 
need not support their parents unless they choose, but daughters 
must, whether they choose or no*^ 

56. In other countries the priests have long hair, in Egypt 
their heads are shaven ; * elsewhere it is customary, in mourning, 
for near relations to cut their hair close: the Egyptians, who 
wear no hair at any other time, when they lose a relative, let 
their beards and the hair of their heads grow long. All other 
men pass their lives separate from animals, the Egyptians have 
animals always living with them ; ® others make barley and 
wheat their food ; it is a disgrace to do so in Egypt, ^ wh^re the 
grain they live on is spelt, which some call zea. Doifjgh they 
knead with their feet; but they mix mud, and even take up 
dirt, with their hands. They are the only people in the world 
— they at least, and such as have learnt the practice from them ® 
— who use circumcision. Their men wear two garments apiece, 
their women but one.® They put on the rings and fasten the 
ropes to sails inside;’ others put them outside. When they 
write ® or calculate, instead of going, like the Greeks, from left 

^ Of the daughters being forced to support their parents instead of the 
sons, it is difficult to decide; but the improbability of the custom is glarmg. 
It is the son on whom the duty fell of providing for the services m honour 
of his deceased parent; and the law of debt mentioned by Herodotus 
(in ch. 136) contradicts his assertion here. 

The custom of shaving the head as well as beard was not confined to 
the priests in Egypt, it was general among all classes; and all the men 
wore wigs or caps fitting close to their heads, except some of the poorest 
class. The custom of allowing the hair to grow in mourning was not 
confined to Egypt. 

* Their living with animals not only contradicts a previous assertion of 
their eating in the streets, but is contrary to fact. 

^ Their considering it a “ disgrace ” to live on wheat and barley is equally 
extravagant. 

* Vide infra, cb. 104. 

“ The men having two dresses, and the women one, gives an erroneous 
impression. The usual dress of men was a long upper robe and a short 
kilt beneath it, the former being laid aside when at work; while women 
had only the long robe. When an extra upper garment was worn over 
these the men had three, jthe women two; so that, instead of limiting the 
latter to one, he should have given to men always one. more garment 
than the women. 

’ The ancient custom of fastening the braces and sheets of^’ the sails 
to rings within the gunwale fully agrees with that still adopted in the Nile 
boats. 

“ The Egyptians wrote from right to left in hieratic and demotic (or 
enchorial), which are the two modes of wrtiing here mentioned. The Greeks 
also in old times wrote from right to left, like the Phoenicians, from whom 
they borrowed their alphabet. This seems the natural mode of writing; 
for though we have always been accustomed to write from left to right, 
we invariably use our pencil, in shading a drawing, from right to left, in 
spite of aU our previous habit. 
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to right, they move their hand from right to left; and they 
insist, notwithstanding, that it is they who go to the right, and 
the Greeks who go to the left. They have two quite different 
kinds of writing, one of which is called sacred, the other common. 

37. They are religious to excess, far beyond any other race of 
men/ and use the following ceremonies: — ^They drink out of 
brazen cups,® which they scour every day: there is no exception 
to this practice. They wear linen garments, which they are 
specially careful to have always fresh washed.^ They practise 
circumcision for the sake of cleanliness, considering it better to 
be cle^tnly than comely. The priests shave their whole body 
every other day, that no lice or other impure thing may adhere 
to them when they are engaged in the service of the gods. 
Their dress is entirely of linen, ^ and their shoes of the papyrus 
plant: ® it is not lawful for them to w'ear either dress, or shoes of 
any other material. They bathe twice every day in cold water, 
and twice each night; besides which they observe, so to speak, 
thousands of ceremonies. They enjoy, however, not a few ad- 
vantages.^ They consume none of their own property, and are 

' The extreme religious views of the Egyptians became at length a gross 
superstition, and were naturally a subject for ridicule and contempt. 

- This, he says, is the universal custom, without exception; but we not 
only know that Joseph had a silver drinking-cup (Gen. xliv. 2, 5), but the 
sculptures show the wealthy Egyptians used glass, porcelain, and gold, 
sometimes inlaid with a coloured composition resembling enamel, or with 
precious stones. That persons who could not afford cups of more costly 
materials should have beeA contented with those of bronze is very probable. 

* Their attention to cleanliness was very remarkable, as is shown by their 
shaving the head and beard, and removing the hair from the whole body, 
by their frequent ablutions, and by the strict rules instituted to ensure it. 

*The dress the priests consisted, as Herodotus states, of linen (ch. 
81); but he does not say they were confined (as .some have supposed) to 
a single robe; and whether walking abroad, or officiating in the temple, 
they were permitted to have more than one garment. The high priest 
styled S^m always wore a leopard-skin placed over the linen dress as his 
Costume of office. The fine texture of the Egyptian linen is lully proved 
by its transparency, as represented 111 the paintings, and by the statements 
of ancient writers, sacred (Gen. xli. 42; and 2 Chron. i. t6) as well as 
profane. 

* Their sandals were made of the papyrus, an inferior quality being of 
matted palm-leaves; and they either slept on a simple skin stret^ied 
on the ground, or on a wicker bed, made of palm- branches. 

* The greatest of these was the paramount influence they exercised over 
the spiritual, and consequently over the temporal, concerns of the whole 
community, which was secured to them through their superior knowledge, 
by the dependence of all classes on them for the instruction they chose to 
impart, and by their exclusive right of possessing all the secrets of religion 
which were thought to place them far above the rest of mankind. Nor 
did their power over an mdividual cease with his life ; it would even reach 
him after death; and their veto could prevent his being buried in his 
tomb, and consi^ his name to lasting infamy. 
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at no expense for anything; ^ but every day bread is baked for 
them of the sacred corn, and a plentiful supply of beef and of 
goose’s flesh is assigned to each, and also a portion of wine made 
from the grape.^ Fish they are not allowed to eat; ® and beans, 
— which none of the Egyptians ever sow, or cat, if they come 
up of their own accord, either raw or boiled ^ — the priests will 
not even endure to look on, since they consider it an unclean 
kind of pulse. Instead of a single priest, each god has the 
attendance of a college, at the head of which is a chief priest; •'* 
when one of these dies, his son is appointed in his room. 

38. Male kine are reckoned to belong to Epaphus,® and are 
therefore tested in the following manner: — One of the priests 
appointed for the purpose searches to see if there is a single 
black hair on the whole body, since in that case the beast is 
unclean. He examines him all over, standing on his legs, and 
again laid upon his back; after w^hich he takes the tongue out 
of his mouth, to see if it be clean in respect of the prescribed 
marks (what they are I will mention elsewhere ^); he also 
inspects the hairs of the tail, to observe if they grow naturally. 
If the animal is pronounced clean in all these various points, 
the priest marks him by twisting a piece of papyrus round his 
horns, and attaching thereto some sealing-clay, which he then 
stamps with his own signet-ring.® After this the beast is led 

^ They were exempt from taxes, and were provided with a daily allow- 
ance of meat, corn, and wine; and wlien Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, 
took all the land t>f the Egyptians m lieu of corn (Gen xlvii. 20, 22), the 
land of the priests was exempt, and the tax of the fifth part of the produce 
was not levied upon it. 

* Herodotus is c]uite right in saying they were allowed to drink wine, 
and the assertion of Plutarch that the kings (who were also of the priestly 
caste) were not permitted to drink it before the reign of Psainmetichus 
is contradicted by the aiithoiit}’ of the Bible (Gen. xl. 10, 13) and the 
sculptures. 

* Though fish were so generally eaten by the rest of the Egyptians, they 
were forbidden to the priests. The principal food of the priests was beef 
and goose, and the gazelle, ibex, oryx, and wild-fowl were not forbidden; 
but they “ abstained from most sorts of pulse, from mutton, and swine’s 
flesh, and m their more solemn purifications they even excluded salt from 
their meals.” Garhck, leeks, onions, lentils, peas, and above all beans, are 
said to have been excluded from the tables of the priests. 

* Diodorus is more correct when he says that some only of the Egyptians 
abstained from beans, and it may be doubted if they grew in Egypt without 
being sown. The custom of forbidding beans to the priests was borrowed 
from Egypt bv Pythagoras. 

* This is fully confirmed by the sculptures. 

® Epaphus, Herodotus says (m ch. 153), is the Greek name of Apis. 

Perhaps we have here, as in vii. 213, a promise that is unfulfilled. 

" The sanction given for sacrificing a bull was by a papyrus band tied 
by the priest round the horns, which he stamped with his signet on sealing- 
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away; and it is forbidden, under the penalty of death, to 
sacrifice an animal which has not been marked in this way. 

39. The following is their manner of sacrifice: — They lead the 
victim, marked wdth their signet, to the altar where they are 
about to offer it, and setting the wood alight, pour a libation of 
wine upon the altar in front of the victim, and at the same time 
invoke the god. Then they slay the animal, and cutting off 
his head, proceed to flay the body. Next they take the head, 
and heaping imprecations on it, if there is a market-place and a 
body of Greek traders in the city, they carry it there and sell it 
instantly; if, however, there are no Greeks among them, they 
throw the head into the river. The imprecation is to this effect: 
— They pray that if any evil is impending either over those who 
sacrifice, or over universal Egypt, it may be made to fall upon 
that head. These practices, the imprecations upon the heads, 
and the libations of wine, prevail all over Egypt, and extend to 
victims of all sorts; and hence the Egyptians will never eat 
the head of any animal. 

40. Tlie disembowelling and burning are, however, different 
in different sacrifices. I will mention the mode in use with 
respect to the goddess whom they regard as the greatest,^ and 
honour with the chiefest festival. When they have flayed their 
steer they pray, and when their prayer is ended they take the 
paunch of the animal out entire, leaving the intestines and the 
fat inside the body; they then cut off the legs, the ends of the 
loins, the shoulders, and the neck; and having so done, they 
fill the body of the steer with clean bread, honey, raisins, figs, 
frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics.^ Thus filled, they 
burn the body, pouring over it great quantities of oil. Before 
offering the sacrifice they fast, and while the bodies of the victims 
are being consumed they beat themselves. Afterwards, when 
they have concluded this part of the ceremony, they have the 
other parts of the victim served up to them for a repast. 

clay. Documents sealed with fine clav and impressed with a signet are 
very common; but the exact symbols iini>rcssed on it by the priest on this 
occasion are not known. 

^ Herodotus here evidently alludes to Isis, as he shows in chs 59, Gi» 
where he speaks of her fete at Busiris; but he afterwards confounds her 
with Athor (ch. 41), This is excusable m the historian, as the attributes 
of those two goddesses are often so closely connected that it is difficult to 
tlistinguish them in the sculptures, unless their names are specified [In 
the Book of the Dead, Hathor is identified with Isis. — E. H. 13 .] 

“ The custom of filling the body with cakes and various things, and then 
burning it aU, calls to mind the Jewish burnt offering (Levit. viii. 25, 26). 
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41. The male kine, therefore^ if clean, and the male calves, 
are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians universally; but the 
females they are not allowed to sacrifice,^ since they are sacred 
to Isis. The statue of this goddess has the form of a woman 
but with horns like a cow, resembling thus the Greek repre- 
sentations of lo; and the Egyptians, one and all, venerate cows 
much more highly than any other animal. This is the reason 
why no native of Egypt, whether man or woman, will give a 
Greek a kiss,^ or use the knife of a Greek, or his spit, or his 
cauldron, or taste the flesh of an ox, known to be pure, if it has 
been cut with a Greek knife. When kine die, the folloAying is 
the manner of their sepulture; — ^The females are thrown into 
the river; the males are buried in the suburbs of the towns, 
with one or both of their horns appearing above the surface of 
the ground to mark the place. When the bodies are decayed, 
a boat comes, at an appointed time, from the island called 
Prosopitis,^ — which is a portion of the Delta, nine schoenes in 
circumference, — and calls at the several cities in turn to collect 
the bones of the oxen. Prosopitis is a district containing several 
cities; the name of that from which the boats come is Atar- 
bechis,^ Venus has a temple there of much sanctity. Great 
numbers of men go forth from this city and proceed to the 
other towns, w^here they dig up the bones, which they take away 
with them and bury together in one place. The same practice 
prevails with respect to the interment of all other cattle — ^the 
law so determining; they do not slaughter any of them. 

42. Such Egyptians as possess a temple of the Theban Jove, 
or live in the Thebaic canton, offer no sheep in sacrifice,® but 
only goats; for the Egyptians do not all worship the same 

^ In order to prevent the breed o( cattle from being diminished: but some 
mysterious reason being assigned for it, the people were led to respect an 
ordoniiance which might not otherwise have been attended to. This was 
the general system, and the reason of many things being held sacred may 
be attributed to a necessary precaution. 

® The Egyptians considered all foreigners unclean, with whom thej^ would 
not eat, and particularly the Greeks. “ The Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians ” (Gen. 
xliii. 32). 

® The island was between the Canopic and Sebeniiytic branches, at the 
fork, and on tlie w^est side of the apex of the Delta. It was there that the 
Athenians, who came to assist the Egyptians against the Persians, were 
besieged, u.c. 460-458. (Thuc5^d. i. 109), 

* Athor being the Venus of Egypt, Atarbechis was translated Aphrodito- 
polis. 

^ Sheep are never represented on the altar, or slaughtered for the table, at 
Thebes, though they were kept there for their wool. 
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gods,^ excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of whom they say is the 
Grecian Bacchus. Those, on the cpntrary, who possess a temple 
dedi(jated tp l^endes,^ or belong to the Mendesian canton, 
abstain from offering goats, and sacrifice sheep instead. The 
Thebans, and such as imitate them in their practice, give the 
fpllowing account of the origin of the custom:— “ Hercules,’’ 
they say, wished of all things to. see Jove, but Jove did not 
choose to be seen of him. At length, when Hercules persisted, 
Jove hit on a device — to flay a ram, and, cutting off his head, 
hold the head before him, and cover himself with the fleece. 
In this, guise he showed himself to Hercules.” Therefore the 
Egyptians give their statues of Jupiter the face of a ram: ® and 
fron)^ them the practice has passed to the Ammonians, who are 
a joint colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians, speaking a language 
between the two; hence also, in my opinion, the latter people 
took their name of Ammonians, since the Egyptian name for 
Jupiter is Amun. Such, then, is the reason why the Thebans 
do not sacrifice rams, but consider them sacred animals. Upon 
one day in the year, however, at the festival of Jupiter, they 
slay a single ram, and stripping off the fleece, cover with it the 
statue of that god, as he once covered himself, and then bring 
up to the statue of Jove an image of Hercules. When this has 
been -done, the whole a.ssembly beat their breasts in mourning 
for the ram, and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulchre. 

43. The account which I received of this Hercules makes him 
one of the twelve gods.'^ Of the other Hercules, with whom the 
Greeks are familiar, I could hear nothing in any part of Egypt. 
That the Greeks, however (those I mean who gave the son of 
Amphitryon that name), took the name ^ from the Egyptians, 
and not the Egyptians from the Greeks,® is I think clearly 

' Though each city had its presiding deity, many others ot neighbouring 
and of distant towns were also admitted to its temples as contemplar gods, 
and none were positively excluded except some local divinities, and certain 
animals, whosfe sanctity was confined to particular places. 

^ The mounds^of Ashmoun, on the canal leading to MJnzcUeh, mark the 
site of Mendes. * The Greeks considered Pan to be both Mendes and Khem. 

® The god Noum (Nou, Noub, or Nef), with a ram’s head, answered to 
Jupiter (Zeus). [See Renouf, Lectures on Egyptian Kehg^on (1879), p. 199. 
— E. H, B.] 

^ The Egyptian Hercules was the abstract idea of divine power, and it is 
not therefore surprising that Herodotus could learn nothing of the Greek 
Hercules, who was a hero unknown in Egypt. 

® Herodotus, who derived his knowledge of the Egyptian rellnon from 
the professional interpreters, seems to have regarded the word “ Hercules ** 
as Egyptian. It is scarcely necessary to say that no Egyptian god has a 
name from which that of Hercules can by any possibility have been formed. 

® The tendency of the Greeks to claim an indigenous origin for the deities 
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proved, among other arguments, by the fact that both the 
parents of Hercules, Amphitryon as well as Alcmena, were of 
Egyptian origin. Again, the Egyptians disclaim all knowledge 
of the names of Neptune and the Dioscuri, and do not include 
them in the number of their gods; but had they adopted 
the name of any god from the Greeks, these would have been 
the likeliest to obtain notice, since the Egyptians, as I am well 
convinced, practised navigation at that time, and the Greeks 
also were some of them mariners, so that they would have been 
more likely to know the names of these gods than that of 
Hercules. But the Egyptian Hercules is one of their ancient 
gods. Seventeen thousand years before the reign of Amasis, 
the twelve gods were, they affirm, produced from the eight; 
and of these twelve, Hercules is one. 

44. In the wish to get the best information that I could on 
these matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, hearing 
there was a temple of Hercules at that place, ^ very highly 
venerated. I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
with a number of offerings, among which were two pillars, one 
of pure gold, the other of emerald,*^ shining with great brilliancy 
at night. In a conversation which I held with the priests, I 
inquired how long their temple had been built, and found by 
their answer that they, too, differed from the Greeks. They 
said that the temple was built at the same time that the city 
was founded, and that tlie foundation of the city took place two 
thousand three hundred years ago. Tn Tyre I remarked another 
temple where the same god was worshipped as the Thasian 
Hercules. So 1 went on to Thasos,*' where I found a temple of 
Hercules which had been built by the Phoenicians who colonised 
that island when they sailed in search of Europa. Even this 
was five generations earlier than the time when Hercules, son 
of Amphitryon, was bom in Greece. These researches show 
plainly that there is an ancient god Hercules; and my own 

they borrowed from strangers, and to substitute physical for abstract 
beings, readily lea them to invent the story of Hercules, and every dtgnus 
vindtce nodus was cut by the interposition of his marvellous strength. 

‘ The temple of Hercules at T^ore was very ancient, and, according to 
Herodotus, as old as the city itself, or 2300 years before his tune, t c. about 
2755 D.c. Hercules presided over it under the title of Melkarth, or Melek- 
Kartha, “ king ” (lord) of the city. 

It was probably of glass, which is known to have been made in Egypt at 
least 3800 yeai-s ago, having been found bearing the name of a Pharaoh 
of the 1 8th dynasty. 

® Thasos, which still retains its name, is a small island off the Thracian 
coast. 
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opinion is, that those Greeks act most wisely who build and 
maintain two temples of Hercules, in the one of which the 
Hercules worshipped is known by the name of Olympian, and 
has sacrifice offered to him as an immortal, while in the other 
the honours paid are such as are due to a hero. 

45. The Greeks tell many tales without due investigation, 
and among them the following silly fable respecting Hercules: 
— ‘‘ Hercules,^’ they sa}^, “ went once to Egypt, and there the 
inhabitants took him, and putting a chaplet on his head, led 
him out in solemn procession, intending to offer him a sacrifice 
to Jupiter. For a while he submitted quietly ; but when they 
led him up to the altar and began the ceremonies, he put fortli 
his strength and slew them all.’' Now to me it seems that such 
a story proves the Greeks to be utterly ignorant of the char- 
acter and customs of the people. The Egyptians do not think 
it allowable even to sacrifice cattle, excepting sheep, and the 
male kine and calves, provided they be pure, and also geese. 
TIow, then, can it be believed that they w^ould sacrifice men? ^ 
And again, how would it have been possible for Hercules alone, 
and, as they confess, a mere mortal, to destroy so many thou- 
sands? In saying thus much concerning these matters, may 1 
incur no displeasure either of god or hero ! 

46. I mentioned above that some of the Egyptians abstain 
from sacrificing goats, either male or female. The reason is the 
following: — These Egyptians, who are the Mendesians, consider 
Pan to be one of the eight gods who existed before the twelve, 
and Pan is represented in Egypt by the painters and the sculp- 
tors, just as he is in Greece, with the face and legs of a goat. 
They do not, however, believe this to be his shape, or consider 
him in any respect unlike the other gods; but they represent 
him thus for a reason which I prefer not to relate. The Men- 
desians hold all goats in veneration, but the male more than the 
female, giving the goatherds of the males especial honour. One 
is venerated more highly than all the rest, and when he dies 
there is a great mourning throughout all the Mendesian canton. 
In Egyptian, the goat and Pan are both called Mendes. 

47. The pig is regarded among them as an unclean animal, so 
much so that if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig, he 
instantly hurries to the river, and plunges in with all his clothes 

1 Herodotus here denies, with reason, the possibility of a people with 
laws, and a character like those of the Egyptians, having human sacrifices. 
This very aptly refutes the idle tales of some ancient authors. 
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on, Hence, too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that they are 
of pure Eg^Tptian blood, are forbidden to enter into any of the 
temples, which are open to all other Egyptians; and further, no 
one will give his daughter in marriage to a swineherd, or take 
a wife from among them, so that the swineherds are forced to 
intermarry among themselves. They do not offer swine ^ in 
sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting Bacchus and the Moon, 
whom they honour in this way at the same time, sacrificing pigs 
to both of them at the same full moon, and afterwards eating of 
the flesh. There is a reason alleged by them for their detesta- 
tion of swine at all other seasons, and their use of them at this 
festival, with which I am well acquainted, but which I do not 
think it proper to mention. The following is the mode in which 
they sacrifice the swine to the Moon : — As soon as the victim is 
slain, the tip of the tail, the spleen, and the caul are put together, 
and having been covered with all the fat that has been found in 
the animal*s belly, are straightway burnt. The remainder of 
the flesh is eaten on the same day that the sacrifice is offered, 
which is the day of the full moon: at any other time they 
would not so much as taste it. The poorer sort, who cannot 
afford live pigs, form pigs of dough, which they bake and offer 
in sacrifice. 

48. To Bacchus, on the eve of his feast, every Eg}T)tian 
sacrifices a hog before the door of his house, which is then given 
back to the swineherd by whom it was furnished, and by him 
carried away. Tn other respects the festival is celebrated almost 
exactly as Bacchic festivals are in Greece, excepting that the 
Egyptians have no choral dances. They also use instead of 
phalli another invention, consisting of images a cubit high, 
pulled by strings, which the women carry round to the villages. 
A piper goes in front,*'* and the w'omen fellow, singing hymns in 
honour of Bacchus. They give a religious reason for the 
peculiarities of the image. 

49. Melampus, the son of Amytheon, cannot (I think) have 
been ignorant of this ceremony — ^nay, he must, I should con- 
ceive, have been well acquainted with it. He it was who intro- 

^ The pig is rarely represented in the sculptures of Thebes. The flesh was 
forbidden to the priests, and to all initiated in the mysteries, and it seems 
only to have been allowed to others once a year at the fdtc of the tull moon, 
when it was sacrificed to the Mckiii. The reason of the meat not being eaten 
was its unwholesomeiiess, on which accx.miit it was forbidden to the Jews 
and Mt>slems; and the prejudice naturally extended from the animal to 
those who kept it. 

® The instrument used was probably the double- pipe. 
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duced into Greece the name of Bacchus, the ceremonial of his 
worship, and the procession of the phallus. He did not, how- 
ever, so completely apprehend the whole doctrine as to be able 
to communicate it entirely, but various sages since his time have 
carried out his teaching to greater perfection. Still it is certain 
that Melampus introduced the phallus, and that the Greeks 
learnt from him the ceremonies which they now practise. I 
therefore maintain that Melampus, who was a wise man, and 
had acquired the art of divination, having become acquainted 
with the worship of Bacchus through knowledge derived from 
Egypt, introduced it into Greece, with a few slight changes, at 
the same time that he brought in various other practices. For 
I can. by no means allow that it is by mere coincidence that the 
Bacchic ceremonies in 'Greece are so nearly the same as the 
Egyptian — they would then have been more Greek in their 
character, and less recent in their origin. Much less can I 
admit that the Egyptians borrowed these customs, or any other, 
from the Greeks. My belief is that Melampus got his know- 
ledge of them from Cadmus the Tyrian, and the followers whom 
he brought from Phoenicia into the country which is now called 
Bceotia, 

50. Almost all the names of the gods came into Greece from 
Egypt.^ My inquiries prove that they were all derived from a 
foreign source, and my opinion is that Egypt furnished the 
greater number. For with the exception of Neptune and the 
Dioscuri, whom I mentioned above, and Juno, Vesta, Themis, 
the Graces, and the Nereids, the other gods have been known 
from time immemorial in Egypt. This I assert on the authority 
of the Egyptians themselves. The gods, with whose names 
they profess themselves unacquainted, the Greeks received, I 
believe, from the Pelasgi, except Neptune. Of him they got 
their knowledge from the Libyans,^ by whom he Kas been 
always honoured, and who were anciently the only people that 
liad a god of the name. The Egyptians differ from the Greeks 
also in paying no divine honours to heroes.® 

^ There is no doubt that the Greeks borrowed sometimes the names, 
sometimes the attributes, of their deities from Egypt; but when Herodotus 
says the names of the Greek gods were always known in Egypt, it is evident 
that he does not mean they were the same as the Greek, since he gives in 
other places (chs. 42, 59, 138, 144, 156) the Egyptian name to which 
those very gods agree.. whom he mentions in Egypt. 

* Cf. iv, 188. we 

® No Egyptian gpallyas supposed to have lived on earth as a mere man 
V afterwards deified off pre religion of the Egyptians was the worship of the 
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51. Besides these which have been here mentioned, there are 
many other practices whereof 1 shall speak hereafter, which the 
Greeks have borrowed from Egypt. ^ The peculiarity, however, 
which they observe in their statues of Mercury they did not 
derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi; from them the 
Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed from the 
Athenians to the other Greeks. For just at the time when the 
Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body, the Pelasgi 
came to live with them in their country ,2 whence it was that 
the latter came first to be regarded as Greeks. Whoever has 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri ® wull understand 
what I mean. The Samothracians received these mysteries 
from the Pelasgi, who, before they went to live in Attica, were 
dwellers in Samothrace, and imparted their religious ceremonies 
to t]\e inhabitants. The Athenians, then, who were the first of 
all the Greeks to make their statues of Mercury in this way, 
learnt the practice from the Pelasgians; and by this people a 
religious account of the matter is given, which is explained in 
the Samothracian mysteries. 

52. In early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Dodona, offered sacrifices of all kinds, and prayed 
to the gods, but had no distinct names or appellations for them, 
since they had never heard of any. They called them gods 
(Oeol, disposers), because they had disposed and arranged all 
things in such a beautiful order.** After a long lapse of time 
the names of the gods came to Greece from Egypt, and the 
Pelasgi learnt them, only as yet they knew nothing of Bacchus, 
of whom they first heard at a much later date. Not long after 

Deity in all his attributes, and in tlxisc things which were thought to 
partake of his essence; but they did not trausler a mortal man to his place, 
though they allowed a king to pay divine honours to a deceased jiredecessor, 
or even to himself, his human doing homage to his divine nature. 

‘ Herodotus expressly gives it as his opinnui that nearly all the names 
ut tlie gods were derived from Egypt, and shows that their ceremonies 
^chs. S'!, 82) and science cbme from the same source. 

* The Pelasgi here intended are the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are men- 
tioned again, iv. 145, and vi 138. 

“ Nothing is known for certam respecting the Cabiri. Most authorities 
agree that they varied in number, and that their worship, which was very 
ancient in Samothrace and in Phrygia, was carried to Cireece from the 
former by the Pelasgi. They were also w'orshipped at an early time in 
Lemuos and Iinbros. 

* The same derivation is given b)" Eustathius and by Clement of Alex- 
andria; but the more general belief of the Greeks ^Tived the word Oeds 
from 6 tiv, “ to ru/f,” because the gods first wor®*^ ^oed w'cre the sun, 
moon, and stars. Both these derivations are pur^jp^ 'uful. 
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the arrival of the names they sent to consult the oracle at 
Dodona about them. This is the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
and at that time there was no other. To their question, 
“ Whether they should adopt the names that had been imported 
from the foreigners.? ’’ the oracle replied by recommending their 
use. Thenceforth in their sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of 
the names of the gods, and from them the names passed after- 
wards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods severally sprang, whether or no they 
had all existed from eternity, what forms they bore — these are 
questions of which the Greeks knew nothing until the other day, 
so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod were the first to compose 
Theogonies, and give the gods their epithets, to allot them their 
several offices and occupations, and describe their forms; and 
they lived but four hundred years before my time,^ as I believe. 
As for the poets who are thought by some to be earlier than 
these,2 they are, in my judgment, decidedly later writers. In 
these matters I have the authority of the priestesses of Dodona 
for the former portion of my statements ; what I have said of 
Homer and Hesiod is my own opinion. 

54, The following tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya. 
M}^ informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Thebes. They said that two of the sacred women were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phoenicians,® and that the story 
went that one of them w^as sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of the oracles 
in the two countries.’’ On my inquiring how^ they came to 
know so exactly what became of the women, they answered, 
“ that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but that it had not been found possible to discover w^here they 

^ The date of Homer has been variously stated. It is plain from the 
expressions which Herodotus liere uses that iii his lime the p^eneral belief 
assigned to Homer an earlier date than that which he considered the true 
one. His date would place the poet about n c. 880-830, which is very 
nearly the mean between the earliest and the latest epochs that are assignecl 
to him. The time of Hesiod is even more doubtful, if possible, than that 
of his brother-poet. He was made before Homer, after him, and contem- 
porary with him. Internal evidence and the weight of authority are in 
favour of the view which assigns him a comparatively late date. 

“ The “ poets thought by some to be earlier than Homer and Hesiod ” 
arc probably the mystic writers, Olen, Linus, Orpheus. Musaeus, Pamphos, 
Olympus, etc., who were generally accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer, but seem really to have belonged to a later age. 

® This carrying off priestesses from Thebes is of course a fable. 
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51. Besides these which have been here mentioned^ there are 
many other practices whereof I shall speak hereafter, which the 
Greeks have borrowed from Egypt> The peculiarity, however, 
which they observe in their statues of Mercury they did not 
derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi ; from them the 
Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed from the 
Athenians to the other Greeks. For just at the time when the 
Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body, the Pelasgi 
came to live with them in their country ,2 whmice it was that 
the latter came first to be regarded as Greeks. Whoever has 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri ^ will understand 
what I mean. The Samothracians received these mysteries 
from the Pelasgi, w^ho, before they went to live in Attica, were 
dwellers in Samothracc, and imparted their religious ceremonies 
to the inhabitants. The Athenians, then, who were the first of 
all the Greeks to make their statues of Mercury in this way, 
learnt the practice from the Pelasgians; and by this people a 
religious account of the matter is given, which is explained in 
the vSamothracian mysteries. 

52. In early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Dodona, offered sacrifices of all kinds, and prayed 
to the gods, but had no distinct names or appellations for them, 
since they had never heard of any. They called them gods 
(6#eot, disposers), because they had disposed and arranged all 
things in such a beautiful order.^ After a long lapse of time 
the names of the gods came to Greece from Egypt, and the 
Pelasgi learnt them, only as yet they knew nothing of Bacchus, 
of whom they first heard at a much later date. Not long after 

Deity Hi all his attributes, aud m tht>se things which were ihoiight to 
Ijartako of his essence, but tlie\ did not transler a mortal man to Ins place, 
though they allowed a king to pay divine honours to a deceased predecessor, 
or even to himself, his human doing homage to his divine nature. 

* Herodotus expressly gives it as his opinion that nearly all the names 
of the gods weie derived from Egypt, and shows that their ceremonies 
(chs. 81, 82) and science come from the same source. 

* The Pelasgi here intended are the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are men- 
tioned agaui, IV, 145, and vi. 148. 

“ Nothing is known for certain respecting the C.ibiri. Most authorities 
agree that they varied m number, and that their worship, which was very 
ancient in Samothrace and in l‘hrygia, was carried to Greece from the 
former by the Pelasgi, They were also worshipped at an early time in 
Lemnos and Imbros. 

* The same derivation is given by Eustathius and by Clement of Alex- 
andria; but the more general belief of the Greeks ^J^'^rived the word 
from Oeiv, “ to run,** because the gods first wor®^ ‘•'‘Cd were the sun, 
moon, and stars. Both these derivations are pur<,-pg ''.iful. 
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the arrival of the names they sent to consult the oracle at 
Dodona about them. This is the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
and at that time there was no other. To their question, 
“ Whether they should adopt the names that had been imported 
from the foreigners? ” the oracle replied by recommending their 
use. Thenceforth in their sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of 
the names of the gods, and from them the names passed after- 
wards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods severally sprang, whether or no they 
had all existed from eternity, what forms they bore — these are 
questions of which the Greeks knew nothing until the other day, 
so lo speak. For Horner and Hesiod were the first to compose 
Theogonies, and give the gods their epithets, to allot them their 
several offices and occupations, and describe their forms; and 
they lived but four hundred years before my time,^ as I believe. 
As for the poets who are thought by some to be earlier than 
these, 2 they are, in my judgment, decidedly later writers. In 
these matters I have the authority of the priestesses of Dodona 
for the former portion of my statements; what I have said of 
Homer and Hesiod is my own opinion. 

54. The following tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Libya 
My informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Thebes. They said '' that two of the sacred women were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phoenicians,® and that the story 
went that one of them was sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of the oracles 
in the two countries.'’ On my inquiring how they came to 
know so exactly what became of the women, they answered, 

that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but that it had not been found possible to discover where they 

^ The date of Homer has been variousfi’^ stated. It is plain from the 
expressions which Herodotus here uses that 111 his time the ^^ellc^al belief 
assigned lo Homer an earlier date than that which he considered the true 
one. His date would place the poet about b.c. 880-830, which is very 
nearly the mean between the earliest and the latest epochs that are assigned 
to him. The time of Hesiod is even more doubtful, if possible, than that 
of his brother-poet. He was made before Homer, after him, and contem- 
porary with him. Internal evidence and the weight of authority are in 
favour of the view which assigns him a comparatively late date. 

® The “ poets thought by some to be earlier than Homer and Hesiod '' 
are probably the mystic writers, Oleii, Linus, Orpheus, Musaeus, Pamphos, 
Olympus, etc., who were generally accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer, but seem really to have belonged to a later age. 

® This carrying off priestesses from Thebes is of course a fable. 
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were; afterwards, however, they received the information which 
they had given me/’ 

55. This was what I heard from the priests at Thebes; at 
Dodona, however, the women who deliver the oracles relate the 
matter as follows: — “ Two black doves flew away from Egyptian 
Thebes, and while one directed its flight to Libya, the other 
came to them.^ She alighted on an oak, and sitting there began 
to speak with a human voice, and told them that on the spot 
where she was, there should thenceforth be an oracle of Jove. 
They understood the announcement to be from heaven, so they 
set to work at once and erected the shrine. The dove which 
flew to Libya bade the Libyans to establish there the oracle of 
Ammon.” This likewise is an oracle of Jupiter. The persons 
from whom I received these particulars were three priestesses 
of the Dodonaeans, the eldest Promencia, the next Timarete, 
and the youngest Nicandra — what they said was confirmed by 
the other Dodonaeans who dwell around the temple,^ 

56. My own opinion of these matters is as follows: — I think 
that, if it be true that the Phopiiicians carried off the holy 
women, and sold them for slaves ® the one into Libya and the 
other into Greece, or Pelasgia (as it was then called), this last 
must have been sold to the Thesprotians. Afterwards, while 
undergoing servitude in those parts, she built under a real oak 
a temple to Jupiter, her thoughts in her new abode reverting — 
as it was likely they would do, if she had been an attendant in 
a temple of Jupiter at Thebes — to that particular god. Then, 
having acquired a knowledge of the Greek tongue, she set up an 
oracle. She also mentioned that her sister had been sold for a 
slave into Libya by the same persons as herself. 

57. The Dodoiitcans called the women doves because they 
were foreigners, and seemed to them to make a noise like birds. 
After a while the dove spoke with a human voice, because the 
woman, whose foreign talk had previously sounded to them like 
the chattering of a bird, acquired the power of speaking what 
they could understand. For how can it be conceived possible 
that a dove should really speak with the voice of a man? 
Lastly, by calling the dove black the Dodonaeans indicated that 

^ The idea of women giving out oracles is Greek, not Egyptian. 

' The Temple of Dudona was destroyed b.c. 219 by Dorimachus when, 
being chosen general of the iEtolians, he ravaged Epirus. (Polyb. iv. 67.) 
No remains of it now exist. 

CL Joel iii. 6, where the Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish children 

to the Grecians.*’ [R.V. “ Sons of the Grecians/* i.e. men of Greek 
de.scent. — E. H. B.] 
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the woman was an Egyptian. And certainly the character of 
the oracles at Thebes and Dodona is very similar. Besides this 
form of divination, the Greeks learnt also divination by means 
of victims from the Egyptians. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first to introduce solemn 
assemblies/ processions, and litanies to the gods; of all which 
the Greeks were taught the use by them. It seems to me a 
sufficient proof of this, that in Egypt these practices have been 
established from remote antiquity, while in Greece they are 
only recently known. 

59. The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assembly, but 
several in the course of the year. Of these the chief, which is 
better attended than any other, is held at the city of Bubastis ^ 
in honour of Diana,^ The next in importance is that which 
takes place at Busiris, a city situated in the very middle of the 
Delta ; it is in honour of Isis, who is called in the Greek tongue 
Demeter (Ceres). There is a third great festival in Sais to 
Minerva, a fourth in Heliopolis to the Sun, a fifth in Buto ^ to 
Latona, and a sixth in Papremis to Mars. 

60. The following are the proceedings on occasion of the 
assembly at Bubastis: — ^Men and women come sailing all to- 
gether, vast numbers in each boat, many of the women with 
castanets, which they strike, while some of the men pipe during 
the whole time of the voyage; the remainder of the voyagers, 
male and female, sing the while, and make a clapping with their 
hands. When they arrive opposite any of the towns upon the 
banks of the stream, they approach the shore, and, while some 
of the women continue to play and sing, others call aloud to the 
females of the place and load them with abuse, while a certain 
number dance, and some standing up uncover themselves. 
After proceeding in this way all along the river-course, they 
reach Bubastis, where they celebrate the feast with abundant 

* “ Solemn assemblies were numerous in Egypt, and were of various 
kinds. The grand assemblies, or great paneg5Ties, were held in the large 
halls of the principal temples, and the king presided at them in person. 
There were inferior panegyrics m honour of different deities every day 
during certain months. 

* Bubastis, or Pasht, corresponded to the Greek Artemis. Remains of 
the temple and city of Bubastis, the “ Pibeseth ” (Pi-basth) of Ezekiel 
XXX. 17, are still seen at Tel Basta, “ the mounds of Pasht.*’ [See £n- 
cyclopcpdia Biblica, vol. iii., s.v. Pibeseth. Bubastis w'as the centre of 
Egyptian cat-worship. — E. H. B.] 

» Herodotus (infra, ch. 156) supposes her the daughter of Bacchus 
(Osiris) and Isis, which is, of course, an error, as Osiris had no daughter. 

* The Goddess mentioned at Bubastis should be Buto. 
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sacrifices. More grape-wine ’ is consumed at this festival than 
in all the rest of the year besides. The number of those who 
attend, counting only the men and women and omitting the 
children, amounts, according to the native reports, to seven 
hundred thousand. 

61. The ceremonies at the feast of Isis in the city of Busiris ^ 
have been already spoken of. It is there that the whole multi- 
tude, both of men and women, many thousands in number, beat 
themselves at the close of the sacrifice, in honour of , a god, 
whose name a religious scruple forbids me to mention.® The 
Carian dwellers in Egypt proceed on this occasion to still 
greater lengths, even cutting their faces with their knives,^ 
whereby they let it be seen that they are not Egyptians but 
foreigners. 

62. At Sais,® when the assembly takes place for the sacrifices, 
there is one night on which the inhabitants all bum a multitude 
of lights in the open air round their houses. They use lamps 
in the shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of oil and salt,® 
on the top of which the wick floats. These burn the whole 
night, and give to the festival the name of the Feast of Lamps. 
The Egyptians who are absent from the festival observe the 
night of the sacrifice, no less than the rest, by a general lighting 
of lamps ; so that the illumination is not confined to the city of 
Sais, but extends over the whole of Egypt. And there is a 
religious reason assigned for the special honour paid to this 
night, as well as for the illumination which accompanies it. 

63. At Heliopolis and Buto the assemblies arc merely for the 
purpose of sacrifice; but at Papremis,^ besides the sacrifices 

'This IS to be distinguished from beer, olvos Kpt 0 (.vo$f “ barley- wine,” 
both of which were made in great quantities in Egypt. 

» There were several places called Busiris m Egypt. It signifies the burial 
place of Osiris, The Busins mentioned by Herodotus stood |in the Delta] 
a little to the S. of the modern A booster, the Coptic Busiri, of which 
nothing now remains but some granite blocks. 

» This was Osiris. j 

^ The custom of cutting themselves was not Egyptian * and it is there- 
fore evident that the command in Leviticus (xix. 28; xxi. 5) against 
making ** any cuttings in their flesh ” was not directed against a custom 
derived from Egypt, but from Syria, where the worshippers of Baal ” cut 
the;mselves after their manner with knives and lances,” i Kings xviii. 28. 

• The site of Sais is marked by lofty mounds, enclosing a space of great 
extent. 

• The oil floated on water mixed with salt. 

’ Papremis is not known in the sculptures as the name of the Egyptian 
Mars; and it may only have been that of the city, the capital of a nome 
(cb. 165) which stood between the modern Meft^aleh and Damietta in the 
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and other rites which are performed there as elsewhere, the fol- 
lowing custom is observed: — When the sun is getting low, a few 
only of the ppests continue occupied about the image of the 
god, while the greater number, armed with wooden clubs, take 
their station at the portal of the temple* Opposite to them is 
drawn up a body of men, in number above a thousand, armed, 
like the others, with clubs, consisting of persons engaged in the 
performance of their vows. The image of the god, which is kept 
in a small wooden shrine covered with plates of gold, is con- 
veyed from the temple into a second sacred building the day 
before Ihe festival begins. The few priests still in attendance 
upon the image place it, together with the shrine containing it, 
on a four-wheeled car, and begin to drag it along; the others, 
stationed at the gateway of the temple, oppose its admission. 
Then the votaries come forward to espouse the quarrel of the 
god, and set upon the opponents, who are sure to offer resistance, 
A sharp fight with clubs ensues, in which heads are commonly 
broken on both sides. Many, I am convinced, die of the wounds 
that they receive, though the Egyptians insist that no one is 
ever killed. 

64, The natives give the subjoined account of this festival. 
They say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt in the 
temple* Brought up at a distance from his parent, when he 
grew to man’s estate he conceived a wish to visit her. Accord- 
ingly he came, but the attendants, who had never seen him 
before, refused him entrance, and succeeded in keeping him out. 
So he went to another city and collected a body of men, with 
whose aid he handled the attendants very roughly, and forced 
his way in to his mother. Hence they say arose the custom of 
a fight with sticks in honour of Mars at this festival. 

The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to have no 
converse with women in the sacred places, and not to enter 
them without washing, after such converse. Almost all other 
nations, except the Greeks and the Egyptians, act differently, 
regarding man as in this matter under no other law than the 
brutes. Many animals, they say, and various kinds of birds, 
may be seen to couple in the temples and the sacred precincts, 
which would certainly not happen if the gods were displeased 


Delta. It was here that Inaros routed the Persians (infra, iii. 12) ; and it 
is remarkable that in this very island, formed by the old Mendesian and 
the modem Damietta branches, the Crusaders were defeated m 1220, and 
again in 1249, when Louis IX. was taken prisoner. 
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at it. Such are the arguments by which they defend their 
practice, but I nevertheless can by no means approve of it. In 
these points the Egyptians are specially care%l, as they are 
indeed in everything which concerns their sacred edifices. 

65. Egypt, though it borders upon Libya, is not a region 
abounding in wild animals.^ The animals that do exist in the 
country, whether domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded as 
sacred. If I were to explain why they are consecrated to the 
several gods, I should be led to speak of religious matters, which 
I particularly shrink from mentioning; the points whereon 1 
have touched slightly hitherto have all been introduced from 
sheer necessity. 7'heir custom with respect to animals is as 
follows: — For every kind there are appointed certain guardians, 
some male, some female/^ whose business it is to look after 
them; and this honour is made to descend from father to son. 
The inhabitants of the various cities, when they have made a 
vow to any god, pay it to his animals in the way which I will 
now explain. At the time of making the vow they shave the 
head of the child, •** cutting off all the hair, or else half, or some- 
times a third part, which they then weigh in a balance against 
a sum of silver; and whatever sum the hair weighs is presented 
to the guardian of the animals, who thereupon cuts up some fish, 
and gives it to them for food — such being the stuff whereon 
they are fed. When a man has killed one of the sacred animals, 
if he did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death; ^ 
if unwittingly, he has to pay such a fine as the priests choose to 

‘ This was tlioughl to be extraordinary, because Africa abounded in 
wild animals (infra, iv. 191-2); but it was on the west and south, and not 
on the confines of Egypt, that they were numerous. Though Herodotus 
abstains from saying why the Egyiitians held some animals sacred, he 
explains it in some degree by observing that Egypt did not abound m 
animals. It was therefore found necessary to ensure the preservation of 
some, as in the case of cows and sheep; others were sacred in consequence 
*>f their being unwholesome food, as swine, and certain fish; and f)thers 
from their utility m destroying noxious reptiles, as the cat, ichneumon, 
ibis, vulture, and falcon tribe: or tor some particular purpose, as the 
crocodile was sacred in places distant from the Nile, where the canals 
required keeping up. 

^ Women were probably employed to give the food to many of the 
animals; but the curators appear to have been men of the sacerdotal 
class. 

® Though Egyptian men shaved their heads, boys had several tufts of 
hair left, as m modiirn Egypt and China. Princes also wore a long plaited 
lock, falling from near the top of the head, behind the ear, to the neck. 

* The law was, as Herodotus says, against a person killing them on 
purpose, but the prejudiced populace in alter times did not always keep 
within the law. 
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impose. When an ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether it 
was done by accident or on purpose, the man must needs die. 

66. The nun®ber of domestic animals in Egypt is very great, 
and would be still greater were it not for what befalls the cats. 
As the females, when they have kittened, no longer seek the 
company of the males, these last, to obtain once more their 
companionship, practise a curious artifice. They seize the 
kittens, carry them off, and kill tliem, but do not eat them 
afterwards. Upon this the females, being deprived of their 
young, and longing to supply their place, seek the males once 
more, since they are particularly fond of their offspring. On 
every occasion of a fire in Egypt the strangest prodigy occurs 
with the cats. The inhabitants allow the fire to rage as it 
pleases, while they stand about at intervals and watch these 
animals, which, slipping by the men or else leaping over them, 
rush headlong into the flames. When this happens, the Egyp- 
tians are in deep affliction. If a cat dies in a private house by, 
a natural death, all the inmates of the house shave their eye- 
brows; on the death of a dog they shave the head and the 
whole of the body. 

67. The cats on their decease are taken to the city of Bubastis,^ 
where they are embalmed, after which they are buried in certain 
sacred repositories. The dogs are interred in the cities to which 
they belong, also in sacred burial-places. The same practice 
obtains with respect to the ichneumons; ^ the hawks and shrew- 
mice, on the contrary, are conveyed to the city of Buto for 
burial, and the ibises ^ to Hermopolis. The bears, which are 
scarce in Egypt,* and the wolves, which are not much bigger 
than foxes,* they bury wherever they happen to find them lying. 

68. The following are the peculiarities of the crocodile: — 
During the four winter months they eat nothing;® they are 

^ Cats were embalmed and buried where they died, except perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of Bubastis; for we find their mummies at Thebes and 
other Egyptian towns, and the same may be said of hawks and ibises. 

® The vtverra ichneumon is still very common in Egypt. 

* These birds were sacred to Thoth, the god of letters, 

* It is very evident that beiirs were not natives of they are not 

represented among the animals of the country; and no instance occurs of a 
bear in the sculptures, except as a curiosity brought by foreigners. 

“ Herodotus is quite correct in saymg that wolves in Egypt were scarcely 
larger than foxes. It is singular that he omits all mention of the hyaena, 
which is so common in the country, and which is represented in the sculp- 
tures of Upper and Lpwer Egypt. 

* If the crocodile rarely comes out of the river in the cold weather, because 
it hnds the water warmer than the external air at that season, there is 
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foOT-footed, and live indifferently on land or in the water. The 
female lays and hatches her ^gs ashore, passing the greater 
portion of the day on dry land, but at night uetiring to the 
river, the water of which is warmer than the night-air and the 
dew. Of all known animals this is the one which from the 
smallest size grows to be the greatest: for the egg of the croco- 
dile is but little bigger than that of the goose, and the young 
crocodile is in proportion to the egg; yet when it is full grown, 
the animal measures frequently seventeen cubits and even 
more. It has the eyes of a pig, teeth large and tusk-like, of a 
size proportioned to its frame; unlike any other animal, it is 
without a tongue; it cannot move its under-jaw, and in this 
respect too it is singular, being the only animal in the world 
which moves the upper-jaw but not the under. It has strong 
claws and a scaly skin, impenetrable upon the back. In the 
water it is blind, but on land it is very keen of sight. As it 
lives chiefly in the river, it has the inside of its mouth constantly 
covered with leeches; hence it happens that, while all the other 
birds and beasts avoid it, with the trochilus it lives at peace, 
since it owes much to that bird: for the crocodile, when he 
leaves the water and comes out upon the land, is in the habit 
of lying with his mouth wide open, facing the western breeze: 
at such times the trochilus goes into his mouth and devours 
the leeches. This benefits the crocodile, who is pleased, and 
takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

69. The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the Egyp- 
tians, by others he is treated as an enemy. Those who live 
near Thebes, and those who dwell around Lake Mceris, regard 
them with especial veneration. In each of these places they 
keep one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tame and 
tractable. They adorn his ears ^ with ear-rings of molten stone 
or gold, and put bracelets on his fore-paws, giving him daily a 
set portion of bread, with a certain number of victims; and, 

no reason to believe it remains torpid all that time, though, like all the 
lizard tribe, it can exist a long time without eating, and 1 have known 
them live in a house tor tliree months without food, sleeping most of the 
time. The story ot the friendly offices of the Trochilus appears to be 
derived from that bird’s uttering a shrill note as it flies away on the 
approach of man, and (quite unintentionally) warning the crocodile o£ 
danger. 

^ The crocodile’s ears are merely small openings without any flesh pro- 
jecting beyond the head. 

^ By molten stone seems to bo meant glass, which was well known to the 
Egyptians. 
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after having thus treated him with the greatest possible atten- 
tion while alive, they embalm him when he dies and bury him 
in a sacred repository. The people of Elephantine, on the other 
' hand, are so far from considering these animals as sacred that 
they even eat their flesh. In the Egyptian language they are 
not called crocodiles, but Champs®^ The name of crocodiles 
was given them by the lonians, who remarked their resemblance 
to the lizards, which in Ionia live in the walls, and are called 
crocodiles.^ 

70. The modes of catching the crocodile are many and 
various. I shall only describe the one which seems to me most 
worthy of mention. They bait a hook with a chine of pork 
and let the meat be carried out into the middle of the stream, 
while the hunter upon the bank holds a living pig, which he 
belabours. The crocodile hears its cries, and, making for the 
sound, encounters the pork, which he instantly swallows down. 
The men on the shore haul, and when they have got him to 
land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his eyes with 
mud. This once accomplished, the animal is despatched with 
ease, otherwise he gives great trouble. 

71. The hippopotamus, 2 in the canton of Papremis, is a sacred 
animal, but not in any other part of Egypt. It may be thus 
described; — It is a quadruped, cloven-footed, with hoofs like an 
ox, and a flat nose. It has the mane and tail of a horse, huge 
tusks which are very conspicuous, and a voice like a horse's 
neigh. In size it equals the biggest oxen, and its skin is so 
tough that when dried it is made into javelins. 

72. Otters also are found in the Nile, and are considered 
sacred. Only two sorts of fish are venerated,® that called the 
lepidotus and the eel. These are regarded as sacred to the 
Nile, as likewise among birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose.^ 

73. They have also another sacred bird called the phoenix, 
which I myself have never seen, except in pictures. Indeed it 
is a great rarity, even in Egypt, only coming there (according 

1 was the term given by the lonians to lizards, as the 

Portuguese al legaJo “ the lizard is the <Tigin of our alligator. The 
lonians are here the descendants of the Ionian soldiers of Psammetichus. 

“ This animal Was formerly common in Egypt, but is now rarely seen as 
low as the second cataract. The description of the hippopotamus by 
Herodotus is far from correct. 

® The fish particularly sacred were the Oxyrhinchus, the Lepidotus, and 
the Phagrus or eel. 

* This goose of the Nile was an emblem of the God Seb, the father of 
Osiris; but it was not a sacred bird. 
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to the accounts of the people of Heliopolis) once in five hundred 
years, when the old phoenix dies. Its size and appearance, if it 
is like the pictures, are as follow: — The plumage is partly 
red, partly golden, while the general make and size are almost 
exactly that of the eagle. They tell a story of what this bird 
does, which does not seem to me to be credible: that he comes 
all the way from Arabia, and brings the parent bird, all plastered 
over with myrrh, to the temple of the Sun, and there buries the 
body. In order to bring him, they say, he first forms a ball of 
myrrh as big as he finds that he can carry; then he hollows out 
the ball, and puts his parent inside, after which he covers over 
the opening with fresh myrrh, and the ball is then of exactly 
the same weight as at first; so he brings it to Egypt, plastered 
over as I have said, and deposits it in the temple of the Sun. 
Such is the story they tell of the doings of this bird. 

74. In the neighbourhood of Thebes there are some sacred 
serpents^ which are perfectly harmless.- They are of small 
size, and have two horns growing out of the top of the head. 
These snakes, when they die, are buried in the temple of Jupiter, 
the god to whom they are sacred. 

75. I went once to a certain place in Arabia, almost exactly 
opposite the city of Buto, to make inquiries concerning the 
winged serpents.^ On my arrival I saw the back- bones and ribs 
of serpents in such numbers as it is impossible to describe: of 
the ribs there were a multitude of heaps, some great, some 
small, some middle-sized. The place where the bones lie is at 
the entrance of a narrow gorge between steep mountains, which 
there open upon a spacious plain communicating with the great 
plain of Egypt. The story goes, that with the spring the winged 
snakes come flying from Arabia towards Egypt, but are met in 
this gorge by the birds called ibises, who forbid their entrance 
and destroy them all. The Arabians assert, and the Egyptians 
also admit, that it is on account of the service thus rendered 
that the Egyptians hold the ibis in so much reverence. 

76. The ibis is a bird of a deep-black colour, with legs like a 

^ The horned snake, vipera cerastes, is common in Upper Egypt 
throughout the deserts. It is very poisonous, and its habit of burying 
itself in the sand renders it particularly dangepus. 

® The bite ot the cerastes or horned snake is deadly; but of the many 
serpents in Egypt, three only are poisonous — the cerastes, the asp or naia, 
and the common viper. 

® The winged serpents of Herodotus have puzzled many persons from the 
time of Paus^ias to the present day. Isaiah (xxx. 6) mentions the “ fiery 
flying serpent.** 
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crane ; its beak is strongly hooked, and its size is about that of 
the landrail. This is a description of the black ibis which con- 
tends with the serpents. The commoner sort, for there are two 
quite distinct species/ has the head and the whole throat bare 
of feathers; its general plumage is white, but the head and 
neck are jet black, as also are the tips of the wings and the 
extremity of the tail; in its beak and legs it resembles the other 
species. The winged serpent is shaped like the water-snake. 
Its wings are not feathered, but resemble very closely those of 
the bat. And thus I conclude the subject of the sacred animals. 

77. With respect to the Egyptians themselves, it is to be 
remarked tliat those who live in the com country,^ devoting 
themselves, as they do, far more than any other people in the 
world, to the preservation of the memory of past actions, are 
the best skilled in history of any men that I have ever met. 
The following is the mode of life habitual to them : — For three 
successive days in each month they purge the body by means 
of emetics and clysters, which is done out of a regard for their 
health, since they have a persuasion that every disease to which 
men are liable is occasioned by the substances whereon they 
feed. Apart from any such precautions, they are, I believe, 
next to the Libyans,^ the healthiest people in the world — an 
effect of their climate, in my opinion, which has no sudden 
changes. Diseases almost always attack men when they are 
exposed to a change, and never more than during changes of 
the weather. They live on bread made of spelt, which they 
form into loaves called in their own tongue cyllestis. Their 

* The great services the ibis rendered by destroying snakes and noxious 
insects were the cause of its being in such esteem in Egypt. The stork 
was honoured for the same reason in Thessaly. The ibis was sacred to 
Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes. 

“This IS in contradistinction to the marsh-lands, and signifies Upper 
JSgypt; but when he says they have no vines in the country and only 
drink beer, his statement is opposed to fact, and to the ordinary habits 
of the Egyptians, In the neighbourhood of Memphis, at Thebes, and the 
places between those two cities, as well as at Eileithyias, all corn-growing 
districts, they ate wheaten bread and cultivated the vine. Herodotus 
may, therefore, have had in view the corn-country, in the interior of the 
broad Delta, where the alluvial soil was not well suited to the vine. Wine 
was universally used by the rich throughout Egypt, and beer supplied its 
place at the tables of the poor, not because they had no vines in their 
country,** but because it was cheaper. And that wine was known in Lower 
as well as Upper Egypt is shown by the Israelites mentioning the desert 
as a place which had “ no figs, or vtneSy or pomegranates ’* in contradistinc- 
tion to Egypt (Gen. xl. 10; Numb. xx. 5). 

“ Their health was attributable to their living in the dry atmosphere of 
the desert, where sickness is rarely known. 
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drink it a wine which they obtain from barley/ as they have 
no vines ki their country. Many kinds of fish they eat raw, 
either salted or dried in the sun.2 Quails also, and ducks and 
small birds, they eat uncooked, merely first salting them. All 
other birds and fishes, excepting those which are set apart as 
sacred, are eaten either roasted or boiled. 

78. In social meetings among the rich, when the banquet is 
ended, a servant carries round to the several guests a coffin, in 
which there is a wooden image of a corpse,^ carved and painted 
to resemble nature as nearly as possible, about a cubit or two 
cubits in length. As he shows it to each guest in turn, the 
servant says, “ Gaze here, and drink and be merry; for when 
you die, such will you be.” 

79. The Eg^tians adhere to their own national customs, and 
adopt no foreign usages. Many of these customs are worthy of 
note : among others their song, the Linus, ^ which is sung under 
various names not only in Egypt but in Phoenicia, in Cyprus, 
and in other places; and which seems to be exactly the same 
as that in use among the Greeks, and by them called Linus. 
There were very many things in Egypt which filled me with 
astonishment, and this was one of them. Whence could the 
Egyptians have got the Linus? It appears to have been 
sung by them from the very earliest times. For the Linus in 
Egyptian is called Maneros; and they told me that Maneros 
was the only son of their first king, and that on his untimely 
death he was honoured by the Egyptians with these dirgelike 
strains, and in this way they got their first and only melody. 

80. There is another custom in which the Egyptians resemble 
a particular Greek people, namely the Lacedaemonians. Their 
young men, when they meet their elders in the streets, give 
way to them and step aside ; ® and if an elder come in where 
young men are present, these latter rise from their seats. . In a 

’ This IS the oluos Kpl0iPi>i of Xenophon. 

“ The custom of drying fish is frequently represented in the sculptures 
tif Upper and Lower Egypt. Fishing was a favourite amusement of the 
Egyptians. 

^ The figure intTc>d\ic.ed at supper was of a mummy in the usual form 
<t{ Osiris, either standing, or lying on a bier, intended to warn the guests of 
their mortality. 

* This song had different names in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Cyprus, and 
other places' In Greece it was called Linus, in Egypt Maneros. The 
stones told of Linus, the inventor of melody, and of his death, are mere 
fables. 

^ A similar respect is paid to age by the Chinese and Japanese, and even 
by the modern Egyptians, lii this the Greeks, except the Lacedaemonians, 
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third point they differ entirely from all the nations of Greece. 
Instead of speaking to each other when they meet in the streets, 
they make an obeisance, sinking the hand to the knee. 

81. They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs, and called 
calasiris ; over this they have a white woollen garment thrown 
on afterwards. Nothing of woollen, however, is taken into their 
temples or buried with them, as their religion forbids it. Here 
their practice resembles the rites called Orphic and Bacchic, 
but which are in reality Egyptian and Pythagorean ; for no one 
initiated in these mysteries can be buried in a woollen shroud, 
a religious reason being assigned for the observance, 

82. The Eg^^ptians likewise discovered to which of the gods 
each month and day is sacred ; ^ and found out from the day of 
a man^s birth, what he will meet with in the course of his life,* 
and how he Will end his days, and what sort of man he will be 
— discoveries whereof the Greeks engaged in poetry have made 
a use. The Egyptians have also discovered more prognostics 
than all the rest of mankind besides. Whenever a prodigy 
takes place, they watch and record the result; then, if anything 
similar ever happens again, they expect the same conse- 
quences. 

83. With respect to divination, they hold that it is a gift 
which no mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods; ® thus 
they have an oracle of Hercules, one of Apollo, of Minerva, of 
Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter. Besides these, there is the 
oracle of Latona at Buto, which is held in much higher repute 
than any of the rest. The mode of delivering the oracles is not 
uniform, but varies at the different shrines. 

were wanting. The Jews were commanded to *' rise up before the lioary 
head and honour the face of the old man (Levit. xix. 33). 

^ The Romans also made their twelve gods preside over the months; 
and the days of the week, when introduced in late times, received the iiamtis 
of the sun and moon and five planets, which have been retained to the 
presq^it day. 

“ Horoscopes were of very early use in Egypt, as well as the interpretation 
of dieams; and Cicero speaks of the Egyptians and Chaldees predicting 
future events, as well as a man's destiny at his birth, by their observations 
of the stars. 

® Yet the Egyptians sought “ to the idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them that had familiar spirits, and to the wizards " (Is. xix. 3). Herodotus 
probably means th^t none but oracles gave the real answer of the deity; 
and this would not prevent the “ prophets ” and “ magicians *' pretending 
to this art, like the juidvrei^ of (rfeece. To the Israelites it was particularly 
forbidden “ to use divination, to be an observer of times, or an enchanter, 
or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or 
a necromancer,” 
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84. Medicine is practised among them ^ on a plan of separa- 
tion; each physician treats a single disorder, and no more:^ 
thus the country swarms with medical practitioners, some 
undertaking to cure diseases of the eye, others of the head, 
others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, and some 
those which are not local. 

85. The following is the way in which they conduct their 
mournings 3 and their funerals: — On the death in any house of 
a man of consequence, forthwith the women of the family l 3 e- 
plaster their heads, and sometimes even their faces, with mud ; 
and then, leaving the body indoors, sally forth and wander 
through the city, with their dress fastened by a band, and their 
bosoms bare, beating themselves as they walk. All the female 
relations join them and do the same. The men too, similarly 
begirt, beat their breasts separately. When these ceremonies 
are over, the body is carried away to be embalmed. 

86 . There are a set of men in Egypt who practice the art of 
embalming, and make it their proper business. These persons, 
when a body is brought to them, show the bearers various 
models of corpses,^ made in wood, and painted so as to resemble 

* Not only was the study of medicine of very early date 111 Egypt, but 
medical men there were in such repute that they were sent tor at various 
times from other countries. Their knowledge of medicine is celebrated 
by Homer (Od, iv. 229), who describes Polydamna, the wife ol Thoms, as 
giving medicinal plants “ to Helen, in Egypt, a country producing an 
infinite number of drugs . . . where each physician possesses knowledge 
above all other men,’* “ O virgin daughter of Egypt,” says Jeremiah 
(Ixvi ij), ” m vain shall thou use many medicmes.” Cyrus and Darius 
both sent to Egypt for medical men (Her. iii. 1, 132); and Pliny (xix. 5) 
says post-mortem examinations were made in order to discover the nature 
of maladies. [Cf. Erman, Life %n Ancient Egypt, pp. 377 sqq — E. H. B.] 

^ The medical profession being so divided (as is the custom in modern 
Europe), indicates a great advancement of civilisation, as w’^ell as of 
medicinal knowledge. The Egyptian doctors were of the sacerdotal order, 
like the embalmers, who are called (in Genesis 1 . 2) ” Phy^sicians,” and were 
” commanded by Joseph to embalm his father.” 

® The custom of weeping, and throwing dust on their heads, is often 
represented on the monuments; when the men and women have their 
tlresses fastened by a band round the waist, the breast being bare, as 
described by Herodotus. For seventy^^ days (Gen. 1 . 3), or, according to 
some, seventy-two days, the family mourned at home, singing the funeral 
dirge. 

* These were m the form of Osiris, and not only those of the best kind, 
but all the mummies were put up in the same position, representing the 
deceased as a figure of Osiris, those only excepted which were of the very 
poor people, and which were merely >\Tapped up in mats, or some other 
common covering. Even the small earthenware and other figures of the 
dead were in the same form of that Deity, whose name Herodotus, as usual, 
had scruples about mentioning, from having been admitted to a participa- 
tion of the secrets of the lesser Mysteries. 
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nature. The most perfect is said to be after the manner of him 
whom I do not think it religious to name in connection with 
such a matter; ^the second sort is inferior to the first, and less 
costly; the third is the cheapest of all. All this the embalmers 
explain, and then ask in which way it is wished that the corpse 
should be prepared. The bearers tell them, and having con- 
cluded their bargain, take their departure, while the embalmers, 
left to themselves, proceed to their task. The mode of embalm- 
ing, according to the most perfect process, is the following; — • 
They take first a crooked piece of iron,^ and with it draw out 
the brain through the nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, 
while the skull is cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs; 
next they make a cut along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian 
stone,^ and take out the whole contents of the abdomen, which 
they then cleanse, washing it thoroughly with palm wine, and 
again frequently with an infusion of pounded aromatics. After 
this they fill the cavity with the purest bruised myrrh, with 
cassia, and every other sort of spicery ^ except frankincense, 
and sew up the opening. Then the body is placed in natrum ^ 
for seventy days, and covered entirely over. After the expira- 
tion of that space of time, which must not be exceeded, the 
body is washed, and wrapped round, from head to foot, with 
bandages of fine linen cloth,® smeared over with gum, which is 
used generally by the Egyptians in the place of glue, and in this 
state It IS given back to the relations, who enclose it in a wooden 
case which they have had made for the purpose, shaped into 
the figure of a man. Then fastening the case, they place it in 
a sepulchral chamber, upright against the wall. Such is the 
most costly way of embalming the dead. 

87. If persons wish to avoid expense, and choose the second 

^ The mummies afford ample evidence of the brain having been extracted 
through the nostrils; and the “ drugs were eniplt^yed to clear out what 
the mstrument could not touch. 

“ Ethiopian stone either is black flint, or an Ethiopian agate, the use of 
which was the remnant of a very primitive custom. [An embalming 
kmfe, used for this one purpose only, see King and Hall’s Egypt and W. 
Asia tn the Light of Modern Dtscovertes, p. 14. — E. H. B.] 

The “ spicery, and balm, and myrrh,” carried by the Ishmaelites (or 
Arabs) to Egypt were principally for the embalmers, who were doubtless 
supplied regularly with them. (Gen. xxxvii. 25-) Other caravans, like 
the Midianite merchantmen (Gen. xxxvii. 28), visited Egypt for trade; 
and ” the spice merchants ” are noticed (i Kings x. in Solomon’s time. 

* i.e. subcarbonate of soda, which abounds at the natron lakes m the 
Lybian desert. 

* Not cotton. The microscope has decided (what no one ever doubted 
in Egypt) that the mummy-cloths are linen. 
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process, the following is the method pursued: — Syringes are 
filled with oil made from the cedar-tree, which is then, without 
any incision ^ or disembowelling, injected in|o the abdomem 
The passage by which it might be likely to return is stopped, 
and the body laid in natrum the prescribed number of days. 
At the end of the time the cedar-oil is allowed to make its 
escape ; and such is its power that it brings with it the Avhole 
stomach and intestines in a liquid state. The natrum mean- 
while lias dissolved the fiesh, and so nothing is left of the dead 
body but the skin and the bones. It is returned in this condition to 
th^ relatives, without any further trouble being bestowed upon it. 

88. The third method of embalming, which is practised in 
the case of the poorer classes, is to clear out the intestines with 
a clyster, and let the body lie in natrum the seventy days, after 
which it is at once given to those who come to fetch it away. 

89. The wives of men of rank are not given to be embalmed 
immediately after death, nor indeed are any of the more beauti- 
ful and valued women. It is not till they have been dead three 
or four days that they are carried to the embalmers. This is 
done to prevent indignities from being offered them. It is^aid 
that once a case of this kind occurred: the man was detected 
by the information of his fellow-workman. 

90. Whensoever any one, Egyptian or foreigner, has lost his 
life by falling a prey to a crocodile, or by drowning in the river, 
the law compels the inhabitants of the city near which the body 
is cast up to have it embalmed, and to bury it in one of the 
sacred repositories with all possible magnificence.^ No 6ne 
may touch the corpse, not even any of the friends or relatives, 
but only the priests of the Nile, who prepare it for burial with 
their own hands — regarding it as something more than the 
mere body of a man — and themselves lay it in the tomb. 

91. The Egyptians are averse to adopt Greek customs, or, in 
a word, those of any other nation. This feeling is almost 
universal among them* At Chemmis,® however, which is a 

- Second-class mummies without any incision are found m the tombs; 
but the openiiij? 111 the side was made m many of them, and occasionally 
even in those of an inferior quality ; so that it was not exclusively confined 
to mummies of the first class. There were, in fact, many gradations in 
each class. 

^ The law which obliged the people to embalm the body of any one found 
dead, and to bury it in the most expensive manner, was a police, as well as 
a sanatory, regulation. 

** Kheni, the god ot Cheminis, or Khemmo, being supposed to answer 
to Pan, this city was called Panopolis by the Greeks and Romans. 
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large city in the Thebaic canton^ near Neapolis/ there is a 
square enclosure sacred to Perseus, son of Danae. Palm trees 
grow all round the place, which has a stone gateway of an 
unusual size, sumounted by two colossal statues,^ also in stone. 
Inside this precinct is a temple, and in the temple an image of 
Perseus* The j^ople of Chemmis say that Perseus often appears 
to them, sometimes within the sacred enclosure, sometimes in 
the open country: one of the sandals which he has worn is fre- 
quently found — two cubits in length, as they affirm — and then 
all Egypt flourishes greatly. In the worship of Perseus Greek 
ceremonies are used; gymnastic games are celebrated in his 
honour, comprising every kind of contest, with prizes of cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. 1 made inquiries of the Chemmites why it 
was that Perseus appeared to them and not elsewhere in Egypt, 
and how they came to celebrate gymnastic contests unlike the 
rest of the Egyptians: to which they answered, ** that Perseus 
belonged to their city by descent. Danaiis and Lynceus were 
Chemmites before they set sail for Greece, and from them Per- 
seus was descended,’* they said, tracing the genealogy; “and 
he/ Vhen he came to Egypt for the purpose ” (which the Greeks 
also assign) “ of bringing away from Libya the Gorgon’s head, 
paid them a visit, and acknowledged them for his kinsmen— he 
had heard the name of their city from his mother before he 
left Greece — he bade them institute a gymnastic contest in his 
honour, and that was the reason why they observed the practice.’’ 

92. The customs hitherto de.scribed are those of the Egyptians 
who live above the marsh-country. The inhabitants of the 
marshes have the same customs as the rest, as well in those 
matters which have been mentioned above as in respect of 
marriage, each Egyptian taking to himself, like the Greeks, a 
single wife; ® but for greater cheapness of living the marsh-men 
practise certain peculiar customs, such as these following. 
They gather the blossoms of a certain water-lily, which grows 
in great abundance all over the flat country at the time when 
the Nile rises and floods the regions along its banks — the Egyp- 

^ The “ neighboufing Neapolis ” is at least ninety miles further 11 j> the 
river, and sixty in a direct line It has been succeeded by the modern 
Keneh^ a name taken from the (iieek Ka,Lv^ 7 r<i\ts, the “ Nwtovvn of 
|hose days. 

* The court planted with trees seems to be the “ grove ’* mentioned in 
the Bible. fUncertam: see Encyclopedia Btbhca, s,v. Asher ah — E H, B.] 

» There is no instance on the monuments of Egypt ot a man having 
more than one wife at a time. 
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tians call it the lotus ^ — they gather, I say, the blossoms of this 
plant and dry them in the sun, after which they extract from 
the centre of each blossom a substance like the head of a poppy, 
which they crush and make into bread. The root of the 
lotus is likewise eatable, and has a pleasant sweet taste: it 
is round, and about the size of an apple. There is also another 
species of the lily in Egypt, which grows, like the lotus, in 
the river, and resembles the rose. The fruit springs up side 
by side with the blossom, on a separate stalk, and has 
almost exactly the look of the comb made by wasps. It con- 
tains a number of seeds, about the size of an olive-stone, which 
are good to eat: and these are eaten both green and dried. 
The byblus^ (papyrus), which grows year after year in the 
marshes, they pull up, and, cutting the plant in two, reserve 
the upper portion for other purposes, but take the lower, which 
is about a cubit long, and either eat it or else sell it. Such as 
wish to enjoy the by blus in full perfection bake it first in a closed 
vessel, heated to a glow. Some of these folk, however, live 
entirely on fish, which are gutted as soon as caught, and then 
hung up in the sun: when dry, they are used as food. 

93. Gregarious fish are not found in any numbers in the 
rivers; they frequent the lagunes, whence, at the season of 
breeding, they proceed in shoals towards the sea. The males 
lead the way, and drop their milt as they go, while the females, 
following close behind, eagerly swallow it down. From this 
the}^ conceive,® and when, after passing some time in the sea, 
they begin to be in epawn, the whole shoal sets off on its return 
to its ancient haunts. Now, however, it is no longer the males, 
but the females, who take the lead: they swim in front in a 
body, and do exactly as the males did before, dropping, little by 
little, their grains of spawn as they go, while the males in the 
rear devour the grains, each one of which is a fish.^ A portion 

1 This Nymphaea Lotus ^ows in ponds and small channels in the Delta 
during the muiidation, which are dry during the rest of the year; but it is 
not found m the Nile itself. It is nearly the same as our white waler-hly. 
The lotus flower was always presented to guests at an Egyptian party; 
and garlands were put round their heads and necks. 

* The use of the pith of its triangular stalk for paper made it a very 
valuable plant ; and the right of growing the best quality, and of selling 
the papyrus made from it, belonged to the Government. 

Aristotle shows the absurdity of this statement. 

* The male fish deposits the milt after the female has deposited the spawn, 
and thus renders it prolific. The swallowing of the spawn is simply the 
act of any hungry fish, male or female, who happens to find it. The bruised 
heads are a fable. 
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of the spawn escapes and is not swallowed by the males, and 
hence come the fishes which grow afterwards to maturity. 
When any of this sort of fish are taken on their passage to the . 
sea, they are found to have the left side of the head scarred and 
bruised; while if taken on their return, the marks appear on 
the right. The reason is, that as they swim down the Nile 
seaward, they keep close to the bank of the river upon their 
left, and returning again up stream they still cling to the same 
side, hugging it and brushing against it constantly, to be sure 
that they miss not their road through the great force of the 
current. When the Nile begins to rise, the hollows in the land 
and the marshy spots near the river are flooded before any 
other places by the percolation of the water through the river- 
banks ; ^ and these, almost as soon as they become pools, are 
found to be full of numbers of little fishes. I think that I 
understand how it is this comes to pass. On the subsidence of 
the Nile the year before, though the fish retired with the re- 
treating waters, they had first deposited their spawn in the 
mud upon the banks; and so, when at the usual season the 
water returns, small fry are rapidly engendered out of the 
spawn of the preceding year. So much concerning the fish. 

94. The Egyptians who live in the marshes ^ use for the 
anointing of their bodies an oil made from the fruit of the silli- 
cyprium,^ which is known among them by the name of ** kiki.” 
To obtain this they plant the sillicyprium (which grows wild in 
Greece) along the banks of the rivers and by the sides of the 
lakes, where it produces fruit in great abundance, but with a 
very disagreeable smell. This fruit is gathered, and then bruised 
and pressed, or else boiled down after roasting: the liquid which 
comes from it is collected and is found to be unctuous, and as 
well suited as olive-oil for lamps, only that it gives out an 
unpleasant odour. 

95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, where- 
with the country swarms, are the following. In the parts of 
Egypt above the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon 

^ The sudden appearance of the young fish in the ponds was simply owing 
to these being supplied by the canals from the river, or by its overflowing 
its banks. 

® Tl-ie intimate acquaintance of Herodotus with the inhabitants of the 
marsh-region is probably owing to the important position occupied by 
that region in the revolt of Inaros, which the Athenians, whom Herodotus 
probably accompanied, went to assist. 

“ This was the Rtcimis communts^ the Castor-oil plant. 
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lofty towers,^ which are of great service, as the gnats are unable 
to fly to any height on account of the winds. In the marsh- 
country, where there are no towers, each man possesses a net 
instead. By day it serves him to catch fish, while at flight he 
spreads it over the bed in which he is to rest, and creeping in, 
goes to sleep underneath. The gnats, which, if he rolls himself 
up in his dress or in a piece of muslin, are sure to bite through 
the covering, do not so much as attempt to pass the net. 

96. The vessels used in Egypt for the transport of merchan- 
dise are made of the Acantha (Thorn), a tree which in its 
growth is very like the Cyrenaic lotus, and froih which there 
exude^j^ gum. They cut a quantity of planks about two cubits 
in length from this tree, and then proceed to their ship-build- 
ing, arranging the planks like bricks, and attaching them by ties 
to a number of long stakes or poles till the hull is complete, 
when they lay the cross-planks on the top from side to side. 
They give the boats no ribs, but caulk the scams with papyrus 
on the inside. Each has a single rudder, which is driven straight 
through the keel. The mast is a piece of acantha- wood, and 
the sails are made of papyrus. These boats cannot make way 
against the current unless there is a brisk breeze; they are, 
therefore, towed up-stream from the shore: down-stream they 
are managed as follows. There is a raft belonging to each, 
made of the wood of the tamarisk, fastened together with a 
wattling of reeds; and also a stone bored through the middle 
about two talents in weight. The raft is fastened to the vessel 
by a rope, and allowed to float down the stream in front, while 
the stone is attached by another rope astern.*^ The result is, 
that the raft, hurried forward by the current, goes rapidly down 
the river, and drags the bar is ” (for so they call this sort of 
boat) after it; while the stone, which is pulled along in the 
wake of the vessel, and lies deep in the water, keeps the boat 
straight. There are a vast number of these vessels in Egypt, 
and some of them are of many thousand talents’ burthen. 

97. When the Nile overflows, the country is converted into a 
sea, and nothing appears but the cities, which look like the 
islands in the Egean.^ At this season boats no longer keep the 
course of the river, but sail right across the plain. On the 
voyage from Naucratis to Memphis at this season, you pass 

* A similar practice is found in the valley of the Indus, The custom ot 
sleeping on the flat roofs of their houses is still common in Egypt. 

* A similar practice prevails to this day on the Eui)hrates, 

* This still happens in those years when the inundation is very high. 
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close to the pyramids, whereas the usual course is by the apex 
of the Delta, and the city of Cercasorus. You can sail also 
from the maritime town of Canobus across the flat to Naucratis, 
passing by the cities of Anthylla and Archandropolis. 

98. The former of these cities, which is a place of note, is 

assigned expressly to the wife of the ruler of Egypt for the time 
being, to keep her in shoes. Such has been the custom ever 
since Egypt fell under the Persian yoke. The other city seems 
to me to have got its name of Archandropolis from Archander 
the Phthian, son of Achaeus, and son-in-law of Danaus. There 
might certainly have been another Archander; but, at any rate, 
the name is not Egyptian. ^ 

99. Thus far I have spoken of Egypt from my own ooserva- 
tion, relating what I myself saw, the ideas that I formed, and 
the results of my own researches. What follows rests on the 
accounts giver me by the Egyptians, which I shall now repeat, 
adding thereto some particulars which fell under my own notice. 

The priests said that Men was the first king of Egypt, ^ and 
that it was he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis 
from the inundations of the Nile. Before his time the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills which skirts Egypt 
on the side of Libya. He, however, by banking up the river 
at the bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of 
Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, while he dug a new 
course for the stream half-way between the two lines of hills. 
To this day, the elbow which the Nile forms at the point where 
it is forced aside into the new channel is guarded with the 
greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened every year; for 
if the river were to burst out at this place, and pour over the 
mound, there would be danger of Memphis being completely 
overwhelmed by the flood. Men, the first king, having thus, 
by turning the river, made the tract where it used to run, dry 
land, proceeded in the first place to build the city now called 
Memphis, which lies in the narrow part of Egypt; after which 
he further excavated a lake outside the town, to the north and 
west, communicating with the river, which was itself the eastern 

^ Manetho, Eratosthenes, and other writers, agree with Herodotus thnt 
M^n or Menes (the Mna, or M^nai, of the monuments) was the first Egyptian 
king. [As I have already noted, JMenes is not an historical figure Pos- 
sibly Aha and Narmer — first conquerors of the North and unifiers of the 
kingdom — ^were the originals of the legendary king. Since Rawlinsoii 
wrote, the spade of the archaeologist has unearthed a vast mass of material 
bearing on Egyptian history; and a new chapter in the history of the 
world has been recovered. — E. H. B.] 
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boundary. Besides these works,^ he also^ the priests said, built 
the temple of Vulcan which stands within the city, a vast 
edifice, very worthy of mention. 

100. Next, they read me from a papyrus, the names of three 
hundred and thirty monarchs,^ who (they said) were his suc- 
cessors upon the throne. In this number of generations there 
were eighteen Ethiopian kings, ^ and one queen who- was a 
native ; all the rest were kings and Egyptians. The queen bore 
the same name as the Bab5donian princess, namely, Nitocris.^ 
They said that she succeeded her brother; he had been king of 
Eg5^pt, and was put to death by his subjects, who then placed 
her upon the throne. Bent on avenging his death, she devised 
a cunning scheme by which she destroyed a vast number of 
Egyptians. She constructed a spacious underground chamber, 
and, on pretence of inaugurating it, contrived the following: — 
Inviting to a banquet those of the Egyptians whom she knew 
to have had the chief share in the murder of her brother, she 
suddenly, as they were feasting, let the river in upon them, by 
means of a secret duct of large size. This, and this only, did 
they tell me of her, except that, when she had done as 1 have 
said, she threw herself into an apartment full of ashes, that she 
might escape the vengeance whereto she would otherwise have 
been exposed. 

101. The other kings, they said, were personages of no note 
or distinction,® and left no monuments of any account, with the 
exception of the last, who was named Mceris,® He left several 
memorials of his reign — the northern gateway of the temple of 
Vulcan, the lake excavated by his orders, whose dimensions 1 
shall give presently,’ and the pyramids built by him in the lake, 
the size of which will be stated when I describe the lake itself 
wherein they stand. Such were his works: the other kings left 
absolutely nothing. 

102. Passing over these monarchs, therefore, I shall speak of 

^ Neither Mcnes nor his immediate successors have left any monuments. 

® That is, from Menes to Mocris. 

The intermarriages of the Egyptian and Ethiopian royal families may 
be inferred from the sculptures. 

* The fact of Nitocris having been an early Egyptian queen is proved 
in her name, Neitakri, occurring m the Turin Papyrus. 

* Their obscurity was owing to Egypt being part of the time under the 
dominion of the Shepherds, who, finding Egypt divided into several 
kingdoms, or principalities, invaded the country, and succeeded at length 
in dispossessing the Memphite kings of their territories. 

* See chs. 13 and 100. 

’ Infra, ch. 149. 
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the king who reigned next, whose name was Sesostris.^ He, 
the priests said, first of all proceeded in a fleet of ships of war 
from the Arabian gulf along the shores of the Erythraean sea, 
subduing the nations a'fe he went, until he finally reached a sea 
which could not be navigated by reason of the shoals. Hence 
he returned to Egypt, where, they told me, he collected a vast 
armament, and made a progress by land across the continent, 
conquering every people which fell in his way. In the countries 
where the natives withstood his attack, and fought gallantly 
for their liberties, he erected pillars,^ on which he inscribed his 
own name and country, and how that he had here reduced the 
inhabitants to subjection by the might of his arms: where, on 
tlae contrary, they submitted readily and without a struggle, he 
inscribed on the pillars, in addition to these particulars, an 
emblem to mark that they were a nation of women, that is, 
unwarlike and effeminate. 

103, In this way he traversed the whole continent of Asia, 
whence he passed on into Europe, and made himself master of 
Scythia and of Thrace, beyond which countries I do not think 
that his army extended its march. For thus far the pillars 
which he erected are still visible, but in the remoter regions 
they are no longer found. Returning to Egypt from Thrace 
he came, on his wa}', to the banks of the river Phasis. Here I 
cannot say with an)^ certainty what took place. Either he of 
his own accord detached a body of troops from his main army 
and left them to colonise the country, or else a certain number 
of his soldiers, wearied with their long wanderings, deserted, 
and established themselves on the banks of this stream. 

104, There can be no doubt that the Colchians are an Egyp- 
tian race. Before I heard any mention of the fact from others, 
1 had remarked it myself. After the thought had struck me, I 
made inquiries on the subject both in Colchis and in Egypt, and 
I found tliat the Colchians had a more distinct recollection of 
the Egyptians, than the Egyptians liad of them. Still the 
Egyptians said tliat they believed the Colchians to be descended 
from the army of Sesostris. My own conjectures were founded, 

^ The original Sesostris wa.s the first king of the 12th dynasty, Osirtasen 
I., who was the first great Egyptian conqueror; but when Osirei or Sethi 
(Sethos), and his son Rameses II. surpassed the exploits ot their predece'^sor, 
the name of Sesostris became confounded with Sethos, and the conquests 
of that king, and his still ^eater son, were ascribed to the original Sesostris. 

* These memorials, which belong to Raineses 11 . , are found in Syria, on 
the rocks above the mouth of the I.ycus (now l^aht el Kelt). 
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first, on the fact that they are black-skinned and have woolly 
hair,^ which certainly amounts to but little, since several other 
nations are so too ; but further and more especially, on the 
circumstance that the Colchians, the Egyptians, and the 
Ethiopians, are the only nations who have practised circum- 
cision from the earliest times. The Phoenicians and the Syrians 
of Palestine ^ themselves confess that they learnt the custom of 
the Egyptians; and the Syrians who dwell about the rivers 
Thermodon and Parthenius ® as well as their neighbours the 
Macron ians, say that they have recently adopted it from the 
Colchians. Now these are the only nations who use circum- 
cision, and it is plain that they all imitate herein the Egyptians.^ 
With respect to the Ethiopians, indeed, I cannot decide whether 
they learnt the practice of the Egyptians, or the Egyptians of 
them — it is undoubtedly of very ancient date in Ethiopia — but 
that the others derived their knowledge of it from Egypt is 
clear to me, from the fact that the Phcenicians, when they 
come to have commerce with the Greeks, cease to follow the 
Egyptians in this custom, and allow their children to remain 
uncircumcisecl. 

105. I will add a further proof to the identity of the Egyp- 
tians and the Colchians. These two nations weave their linen 
in exactly the same way, and this is a way entirely unknown to 
the rest of the world ; they also in their whole mode of life and 
in their language resemble one another. The Colchian linen ® 
is called by the Greeks Sardinian, while that which comes from 
Egypt is known as Egyptian. 

106. The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared ; but in the part 
of Syria called Palestine, I myself saw them still standing, with 
the writing above-mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. 

' Herodotus also alludes in ch. 57 to the black colour ot the Egyptians; 
but not only do the paintings pouitedly distiugiwsh the Egyptians from the 
blacks of Africa, and even from the copper-coloured Ethiopians, both of 
whom are shown to have been of the same hue as their descendants; but 
the mummies prove that the Egyptians were neither black not woolly -haired, 
and the formation of the head at once decides that they are of Asiatic, and 
not of African, origin. Egypt was called Chemi, “ black,*’ from the colour 
of the rich soil, not from that of the people. 

* Herodotus apparently alludes to the Jews. 

® The Syrians here intended arc undoubtedly the Cappadocians. 

'• Circumcision was not practised by the Philistines (i Sam. xiv. 6; xvii. 
26; xviii. 27; 2 Sam. i. 20; i Chron. x. 4), nor b}’^ the generality of the 
Phcenicians. 

* Colchis was famous for its linen. 
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In^Ionia also, there are two representations of this prince en- 
graved upon rocks,^ one on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, 
the other between Sardis and Smyrna. In each case the figure 
js that of a man, four cubits and a span high, with a spear in 
his right hand and a bow in his left, the rest of his costume 
being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. There is an 
inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, in the 
sacred character of Egypt, which says, With my own shoulders 
I conquered this land.” The conqueror does not tell who he is, 
or whence he comes, though elsewhere Sesostris records these 
facts. Hence it has been imagined by some of those who have 
seen these forms, that they are figures of Memnon;® but such 
as think so err very widely from the truth. 

107. This Sesostris, the priests went on to say, upon his return 
home, accompanied by vast multitudes of the people whose 
countries he had subdued,® was received by his brother,* whom 
he had made viceroy of Egypt on his departure, alrDaphnoe near 
Pelusium, and invited by him to a banquet, which he attended, 
together with his sons. Then his brother piled a quantity of 
wood all round the building, and having so done set it alight. 
Sesostris, discovering what had happened, took counsel instantly 
with his wife, who had accompanied him to the feast, and was 
advised by her to lay two of their six sons upon the fire, and 
so make a bridge across the flames, whereby the rest might 
effect their escape. Sesostris did as she recommended, and thus 
wliile two of his sons were burnt to death, he himself and his 
other children were saved. 

108. The king then returned to his own land and took ven- 

* A figure, which seems certaiuly to be one of the two here mentioned by 
Herodotus, has been discovered at Ninft^ on what appears to have been the 
ancient road from Sardis to Smyrna. 

* Herodotus shows his discrimination in rejecting the notion of his being 
Memnon, which had already become prevalent among the Greeks, who saw 
Memnon everywhere in Egypt merely because he was mentioned in Homer. 
A similar error is made at the present day m expecting to find a reference 
to Jewish history on the monuments, though it is obviously not the custom 
of auy people to record their misfortunes to posterity in painting or sculp- 
ture. 

® It was the custom of the Egyptian kings to bring their prisoners to 
Egypt, and to employ them in public works, as the sculptures abundantly 
prove, and as Herodotus states (ch. 108). The Jews were employed in the 
same way: for though at first they obtained grazing-lands for their cattle 
in the land of Goshen (Gen. xlvi. 34), or the Bucolia, where they tended the 
king's herds (Gen. xlvii. 6, 27), they were afterwards forced to perform 
various services, like ordinary prisoners of war. 

* This at once shows that the conqueror here mentioned is not the early 
Sesostris of the 12th dynasty, but the great king of the 19th dynasty. 
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geance upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make use 
of the multitudes whom he had brought with him from the 
conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of stone 
which were moved in the course of his reign to the temple of 
Vulcan — partly to dig the numerous canals with which the 
whole of Egypt is intersected. By these forced labours the 
entire face of the country was changed ; for whereas Egypt had 
formerly been a region suited both for horses and carriages, 
henceforth it became entirely unfit for either.^ Though a flat 
country throughout its whole extent, it is now unfit for either 
horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, which are ex- 
tremely numerous and run in all directions. The king’s object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated 
in the mid-country, and not lying upon the river ; for previously 
they had been obliged, after the subsidence of the floods, to 
drink a brackish water which they obtained from wells.^ 

109. Sesostxas also, they declared, made a division of the soil 
of Egypt among the inhabitants, assigning square plots of 
ground of equal size to all, and obtaining his chief revenue from 
the rent which the holders were required to pay him year by 
year. If the river carried away any portion of a man’s lot, he 
appeared before the king, and related what had happened; upon 
which the king sent persons to examine, and determine by 
measurement the exact extent of the Joss; and thenceforth only 
such a rent was demanded of him as was proportionate to the 
reduced size of his land. From this practice, I think, geometry 
first came to be known in P>gypt, whence it passed into Greece. 
The sun-dial, however, and the gnomon ^ with the division of 
the day into twelve parts, were received by the Greeks from 
the Babylonians. 

110. wSesostris was king not only of Egypt, but also of 
Ethiopia. He was the only Egyptian monarch who ever ruled 

1 It is very possible thit the number of cauals may have increased in 
the time of Rameses II.: and thi^, like the rest of Herodotus* account, 
shows that this king is the Scsostns whose actions he is describing. 

* The water filtrates through the alluvial soil to the inland wells, where 
it is sweet, though sometimes hard. 

3 The gnomon was of course part of every dial. Herodotus, however, is 
correct in making a difference between the yviofxtov and the ttoXos. The 
former, called also o-roix^Tou^ was a perpendicular rod, whose shadow 
indicated noon, and also by its length a particular part of the day, being 
longest at sunrise and sunset. The xdXoy vras an improvement, ^d a 
real dial, on which the division of the day w'as set off by lines, and indicated 
by the shadow' of its gnomon. 
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over the latter country.^ He left, as memorials of his reign, 
the stone statues which stand in front of the temple of Vulcan, 
two of which, representing himself and his wife, are thirty cubits 
in height, while the remaining four, which represent his sons, 
are twenty cubits. These are the statues, in front of which the 
priest of Vulcan, very many years afterwards, would not allow 
Darius the Persian^ to place a statue of himself; “ because,” 
he said, ‘‘ Darius had not equalled the achievements of Sesostris 
the Egyptian: for while Sesostris had subdued to the full as 
many nations as ever Darius had brought under, he had like- 
wise conquered the Scythians, whom Darius had failed to 
master. It was not fair, therefore, that he should erect his 
statue in front of the offerings of a king, whose deeds he had 
been unable to surpass.” Darius, they say, pardoned the 
freedom of this speech. 

III. On the death of Sesostris, his son Pheron, the priests 
said, mounted the throne. He undertook no warlike expedi- 
tions; being struck with blindness, owing to the following cir- 
cumstance. The river had swollen to the unusual height of 
eighteen cubits, and had overflowed all the fields, when, a 
sudden wind arising, the water rose in great waves. Then the 
king, in a spirit of impious violence, seized his spear, and hurled 
it into the strong eddies of the stream. Instantly he was 
smitten with disease of the eyes, from which after a little while 
he became' blind continuing without the power of vision for 
ten years. At last, m the eleventh year, an oracular announce- 
ment reached him from the city of Buto, to the effect, that 
‘‘ the time of his punishment had run out, and he should re- 
co\Ti’ his sight by washing his eyes with urine. He must find a 

^ This cannot apply to any one Egyptian kin^: in particular, as many 
ruled ill Ethiopia; and though Osirtascn I. (the original Sesostris) may have 
been the first, the monuments show that his successors of the 12th dynasty, 
and others, ruled and erected buildings in Ethiopia. The Egyptians 
evidently overran all Ethiopia, and part of the interior of Africa, in the 
time of the i8th and 19th dynasties, and had long before conquered Negro 
tribes. 

The name of Darius occurs in the sculptures. He seems to have 
treated the Egyptians with far more uniform lenity than the other Persian 
kings. 

* This is one of the Greek ciceroni tales. A Greek poet might make a 
grac.eful story of Achilles and a Trojan stream, but the prosaic Egyptians 
would never represent one of their kings performing a feat so opposed to 
his habits, and to all their religious notions. The story about the women 
is equally un-Egyptian ; but the mention of a remedy which is still used in 
Egypt for ophthalmia, shows that some simple fact has been converted 
into a wholly improbable tale. 
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woman who had been faithful to her husband, and had never 
preferred to him another man.” The king, therefore, first of 
all made trial of his wife, but to no purpose — ^he continued as 
blind as before. So he made the experiment with other women, 
until at length he succeeded, and in this way recovered his 
sight. Hereupon he assembled all the women, except the last, 
and bringing them to the city which now bears the name of 
Erythrabolus (Red-soil), he there burnt them all, together with 
the place itself. The woman to w’hom he owed his cure, he 
married, and after his recovery was complete, he presented 
offerings to all the temples of any note, among which the best 
worthy of mention are the two stone obelisks which he gave to 
the temple of the Sun.^ These are magnificent works; each is 
made of a single stone, eight cubits broad, and a hundred 
cubits in height. 

XI 2. Pheron, they said, was succeeded by a man of Memphis, 
whose name, in the language of the Greeks, was Proteus. T^ere 
is a sacred precinct of this king in Memphis, which is very 
beautiful, and richly adorned, situated south of the great temple 
of Vulcan. Phoenicians from the city of Tyre dwell all round 
this precinct, and the whole place is kno\^Ti by the name of 
‘‘ the camp of the Tyrians.” Within the enclosure stands a 
temple, which is called that of Venus the Stranger.^ I conjec- 
ture the building to have been erected to Helen, the daughter 
of Tyndarus; first, because she, as I have heard say, passed 
some time at the court of Proteus; and secondly, because the 
temple is dedicated to Venus the Stranger ; for among all the 
many temples of Venus there is no other where the goddess 
bears this title. 

113. The priests, in answer to my inquiries on the subject 
of Helen,® informed me of the following particulars, When 

^ They were therefore most probably at Heliopolis. The height of 100 
cubits, at least 150 feet, fax exceeds that of any found in Egypt, the highest 
being less than 100 feet. ^ The mode of raising an obelisk seems to have 
been by tilting it from an inclined plane into a pit, at the bottom of which 
the pedestal was placed to receive it, a wheel or roller of wood being 
fastened on each side to the end of the obelisk, which enabled it to run 
down the wall opposite the inclined plane to its proper position. During 
this operation it was dragged by ropes up the incUned plane, and then 
gradually lowered into the pit as soon as it had been tilted. 

® This was evidently Astart^, the Venus of the Pheenicians and Syrians. 

3 The eagerness of the Greeks to “ inquire ” after events mentioned by 
TIomer, and the readiness of the Egyptians to take advantage of it, are 
shown in this story related to Herodotus. The fact of Homer having 
believed that Helen went to Egypt, only proves that the story was not 
invented in Herodotus* time, but was current long before. 
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Alexander had carried off Helen from Sparta, he took ship and 
sailed homewards. On his way across the Egean a gale arose, 
which drove him from his course and took him down to the sea 
of Egypt; hence, as the wind did not abate, he was carried on 
to the coast, when he went ashore, landing at the Salt-Pans, in 
that mouth of the Nile which is now called the Canobic.^ At 
this place tliere stood upon the shore a temple, which still 
exists, dedicated to Hercules. If a slave runs away from his 
master, and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives himself up to 
the god, and receives certain sacred marks upon his person,^ 
whosoever his master may be, he cannot lay hand on him. 
This law still remained unchanged to my time. Hearing, there- 
fore, of the custom of the place, the attendants of Alexander 
deserted him, and fled to the temple, where they sat as sup- 
pliants. While there, wishing to damage their master, they 
accused hini to the Egyptians, narrating all the circumstances 
of the rape of Helen and the wrong done to Menelaus. These 
charges they brought, not only before the priests, but also 
before the warden of that mouth of the river, whose name was 
Thdnis. 

1 14. As soon as he received the intelligence, Thonis sent a 
message to Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect: “ A 
stranger is arrived from Greece; he is by race a Teucrian, and 
has done a wicked deed in the country from which he is come. 
Having beguiled the wife of the man whose guest he was, he 
carried her away with him, and much treasure also. Compelled 
by stress of weather, he has now put in here. Are we to let 
him depart as he came, or shall we seize what he has brought? ” 
Proteus replied, “ Seize the man, be he who he may, that has 
dealt thus wickedly with his friend, and bring him before me, 
that I may hear what he will say for himself. 

115. Thonis, on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, 
and stopped the departure of his ships; then, taking with him 
Alexander, Helen, the treasures, and also the fugitive slaves, he 
went up to Memphis. When all were arrived, Proteus asked 
Alexander, “ who he was, and w^hence he had come? ” Alex- 
ander replied by giving his descent, the name of his country, 
and a true account of his late voyage. Then Proteus ques- 

^ This branch of the Nile entered the sea a little to the E. of the town 
of Canopus, close to Heracleum. 

Showing they were dedicated to the service of the Deity. To set a 
mark on any one as a protection was a very ancient custom. Cp. Gen. 
iv. 15. 
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tioned him as to how he got possession of Helen. In his reply 
Alexander became confused, and diverged from the truth, 
whereon the slaves interposed, confuted his statements, and 
told the whole history of the crime. Finally, Proteus delivered 
judgment as follows: “ Did I not regard it as a matter of the 
utmost consequence that no stranger driven to my country by 
adverse winds should ever be put to death, I would certainly 
have avenged the Greek by slaying thee. Thou basest of men, 
— after accepting hospitality, to do so wicked a deed ! First, 
thou didst seduce the wife of thy own host — then, not content 
therewith, thou must violently excite her mind, and steal her 
away from her husband. Nay, even so thou wert not satisfied, 
but on leaving, thou must plunder the house in which thou 
hadst been a guest. Now then, as I think it of the greatest 
importance to put no stranger to death, I suffer thee to depart; 
but the woman and the treasures I shall not permit to be carried 
awa}^ Here they must stay, till the Greek stranger comes in 
person and takes them back with him. For thyself and thy 
companions, T command thee to begone from my land within 
the space of three days — and I warn you, that otherwise at the 
end of that time you will be treated as enemies.” 

1 16. Such was the tale told me by the priests concerning the 
arrival of Helen at the court of Proteus. It seems to me that 
Homer was acquainted with this story, and while discarding it, 
because he thought it less adapted for epic poetry than the ver- 
sion which he followed, showed that it was not unknown to him. 
This is evident from the travels which he assigns to Alexander 
in the Iliad — and let it be borne in mind that he has nowhere 
else contradicted himself — making him be carried out of his 
course on his return with Helen, and after divers wanderings 
come at last to Sidon ^ in Phoenicia. The passage is in the 
Bravery of Diomed,^ and the words are as follows : — 

“ There were the robes, many-coloured, the work of Sidonian women: 

They from Sidon. had come, Avhat time god-shaped Alexander 

Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.” 


^ Herodotus very properly ranks the Sidonians before the Tyrians 
(viii. 67), and Isaiah calls T>Te daughter of Sidon (xxiii. 12), having been 
founded by the Sidonians. Sidon is in Genesis (x. 19), but no Tyre; and 
Homer only mentions Sidon and not ” Tyre,” as Strabo observes. It may 
be “ doubtful which was the metropolis of Phauiicia,” in later times; 
Sidon, however, appears to be the older city. 

* II. vi. 290-2. 
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In the Odyssey also the same fact is alluded to, in these 
words — 

“ Such, so wisely prepared, were the drugs that her stores afforded. 

Excellent ; gift which once Polydamna, partner of Thdnis, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that grow in the meadows. 

Potent to cure in part, in part as potent to injure.** 

Menelaus too, in the same poem, thus addresses Telema- 
chus: * — 

“ Much did 1 long to return, but the Gods still kept me in Egypt — 
Angry because I had failed to pay them their hecatombs duly.’* 

In these places Homer shows himself acquainted with the 
voyage of Alexander to Egypt, for Syria borders on Egypt, and 
the Phccnicians, to whom Sidon belongs, dwell in Syria. 

1 1 7. From these various passages, and from that about Sidon 
especially, it is clear that Homer did not write the Cypria.* 
For there it Is said that Alexander arrived at Ilium with Helen 
on the third day after he left Sparta, the wind having been 
favourable, and the sea smooth; whereas in the Iliad, the poet 
makes him wander before he brings her home. Enough, how- 
ever, for the present of Homer and the Cvpria. 

1 18. I made inquiry of the priests, whether the story which 
the Greeks tell about Ilium is a fable, or no. In reply they 
related the following particulars, of which they declared that 
Menelaus had himself informed them. After the rape of Helen, 
a vast army of Grec?ks, wishing to render help to Menelaus, set 
sail for the Teucrlan territory; on their arrival they disem- 
barked, and formed their camp, after which they sent ambas- 
sadors to Ilium, of whom Menelaus was one. The embassy was 
received within the walls, and demanded the restoration of 
Helen with the treasures which Alexander had carried off, and 
likewise required satisfaction for the wrong done. The I'eu- 
crians gave at once the answer in which they persisted ever 
afterwards, backing their assertions sometimes even with oaths, 
to wit, that neither Helen, nor the treasures claimed, were in 
their possession, — both the one and the other had remained, 
they said, in Egypt; and it was not just to come upon them 
for what Proteus, king of Egypt, was detaining. The Greeks, 
imagining that the Teucrians were mendy laughing at them, 
laid siege to the town, and never rested until they finally took 

' Odyss. iv. 227-230. * Ibid. iv. 3 *>1-2. 

* The criticism here is better than the argument. There can be no doubt 
that Homer was not the author of the rambling epic called “ The Cypria.’* 
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it. As> however, no Helen was found, and they were still told 
the same story, they at length believed in its truth, and 
despatched Menelaus to the court of Proteus, 

129. So Menelaus travelled to Egypt, and on his arrival 
sailed up the river as far as Memphis, and related all that had 
happened. He met with the utmost hospitality, received Helen 
back unharmed, and recovered all his treasures. After this 
friendly treatment Menelaus, they said, behaved most unjustly 
towards the Egyptians; for as it happened that at the time 
when he wanted to take his departure, he was detained by the 
wind being contrary, and as he found this obstruction continue, 
he had recourse to a most wicked expedient. He seized, they 
said, two children of the people of the country, and offered them 
up in sacrifice.^ When this became known, the indignation of 
the people was stirred, and they went in pursuit of Menelaus, 
who, however, escaped with his ships to Libya, after which the 
Egyptians could not say whither he went. The rest they knew 
full well, partly by the inquiries which they had made, and 
partly from the circumstances having taken place in their own 
land, and therefore not admitting of doubt. 

120. Such is the account given by the Egyptian priests, and 
1 am myself inclined to regard as true all that they say of 
Helen from the following considerations : — If Helen had been at 
Troy, the inhabitants would, I think, have given her up to the 
Greeks, whether Alexander consented to it or no. For surely 
neither Priam, nor his family, could have been so infatuated as 
to endanger their own persons, their children, and their city, 
merely that Alexander might possess Helen. At any rate, if 
they determined to refuse at first, yet afterwards when so many 
of the Trojans fell on every encounter with the Greeks, and 
Priam too in each battle lost a son, or sometimes two, or three, 
or even more, if we may credit the epic poets, I do not believe 
that even if Priam hirpself had been married to her he would 
have declined to deliver her up, with the view of bringing the 
series of calamities to a close. Nor was it as if Alexander had 
been heir to the crown, in which case he might have had the 

^ This story recalls the “ Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine cass^,’* 
Virg. Mn. ii. 116; and Herodotus actually records human sacrifices in 
Achaia, or Phthiotis (vii. Some have attributed human sacrifices 

to the Egyptians; and Virgil says ** Quis illaudati nescit Busiridis aras? * 
(Georg, hi. 5); but it must be quite evident that such a custom was 
inconsistent with the habits of the civilised Egyptians, and Herodotus has 
disproved the probability of human sacrifices in Egypt by his judicious 
remarks in ch. 45. 
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chief management of affairs, since Prijim was already old. 
Hector, who was his elder brother, and a far braver man, stood 
before him, and was the heir to the kingdom on the death of 
their father Priam. And it could not be Hector’s interest to 
uphold his brother in his wrong, when it brought such dire 
calamities upon himself and the other Trojans. But the fact 
was that they had no Helen to deliver, and so they told the 
Greeks, but the Greeks would not believe what they said— 
Divine Providence, as I think, so willing, that by their utter 
destruction it might be made evident to all men that w^hen 
great wrongs are done, the gods will surely visit them with 
great punishments. Such, at least, is my view of the matter. 

121. (i.) When Proteus died, Rhampsinitus,^ the priests in- 
formed me, succeeded to the throne. His monuments were, 
the western gateway of the temple of Vulcan, and the two 
statues which stand in front of this gateway, called by the 
Egyptians, the one Summer, the other Winter, each twenty- 
five cubits in height. The statue of Summer, which is the 
northernmost of the two, is worshipped by the natives, and has 
offerings made to it; that of Winter, which stands towards the 
south, is treated in exactly the contrary way. King Rham- 
psinitus was possessed, they said, of great riches in silver, — indeed 
to such an amount, that none of the princes, his successors, 
surpassed or even equalled his wealth. For the better custody 
of this money, he proposed to build a vast chamber of hewn 
stone, one side of which was to form a part of the outer wall of 
his palace. The builder, therefore, having designs upon the 
treasures, contrived, as he was making the building, to insert in 
this wall a stone, which could easily be removed from its place 
by two men, or even by one. So the chamber was finished, 
and the king’s money stored away in it. Time passed, and the 
builder fell sick, when finding his end approaching, he called for 
his two sons, and related to them the contrivance he had made 
in the king^s treasure-chamber, telling them it was for their 
sakes he had done it, that so they might always live in affluence. 
Then he gave them clear directions concerning the mode of re- 
moving the stone, and communicated the measurements, bidding 
them carefully keep the secret, whereby they would be Comp- 
trollers of the Royal Exchequer so long as they lived. Then 
the father died, and the sons were not slow in setting to work: 

^ This is evidently the name of a Rameses, and not of a king of an early 
d3masty- 
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they went by night to the palace, found the stone in the wall 
of the building, and having removed it with ease, plundered 
the treasury of a round sum. 

(2.) When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, he 
was astonished to see that the money was sunk in some of the 
vessels wherein it was stored away. Whom to accuse, how- 
ever, he knew not, as the seals were all perfect, and the fasten- 
ings of the room secure. Still each time that he repeated his 
visits, he found that more money was gone. The thieves in 
truth never stopped, but plundered the treasury ever more and 
more. At last the king determined to have some traps made, 
and set near the vessels which contained his wealth. This was 
done, and when the thieves came, as usual, to the treasure- 
chamber, and one of them entering through the aperture, made 
straight for the jars, suddenly he found himself caught in one of 
the traps. Perceiving that he was lost, he instantly called his 
brother, and telling him what had happened, entreated him to 
enter as quickly as possible and cut off his head, that when his 
body should be discovered it might not be recognised, which 
would have the effect of bringing ruin upon both. The other 
thief thought the advice good, and was persuaded to follow it; 
— then, fitting the stone into its place, he went liome, taking 
with him his brother's head. 

(3.) When day dawned, the king came into the room, and 
marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap with- 
out a head, while the building was still whole, and neither 
entrance nor exit was to be seen anywhere. In this perplexity 
he commanded the body of the dead man to be hung up out- 
side the palace wall, and set a guard to w^atch it, with orders 
that if any persons were seen weeping or lamenting near the 
place, they should be seized and brought before him. When 
the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her son, she 
took it sorely to heart^^ and spoke to her surviving child, bidding 
him devise some plan or other to get back the body, and 
threatening, that if he did not exert himself, she would go 
herself to the king, and denounce him as the robber. 

(4.) The son said all he could to persuade her to let the 
matter rest, but in vain ; she still continued to trouble him, 
until at last he yielded to her importunity, and contrived as 
follows: — Filling some skins with wine, he loaded them on 
donkeys, which he drove before him till he came to the place 
where the guards were watching the dead body, when pulling 
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two or three of the skins towards him, he untied some of the 
necks which dangled by the asses’ sides. The wine poured 
freely out, whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout 
with all his might, seeming not to know wliich of the donkeys 
he should turn to first. When the guards saw the wine running, 
delighted to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into 
the road, each with some vessel or other, and caught the liquor 
as it was spilling. The driver pretended anger, and loaded 
them with abuse; w’hereon they did their best to pacify him, 
until at last he appeared to soften, and recover his good humour, 
drove his asses aside out of the road, and set to work to re- 
arrange their burthens; meanwhile, as he talked and chatted 
with the guards, one of them began to rally him, and make him 
laugh, whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 
They now made up their minds to sit down and have a drinking- 
bout where they were, so they begged him to remain and drink 
with them. Then the man let himself be persuaded, and 
stayed. As the drinking went on, they grew very friendly to- 
gether, so presently he gave them another skin, upon which 
they drank so copiously that they were all overcome with the 
liquor, and growing drowsy lay down, and fell asleep on the 
spot. The thief waited till it was the dead of the night, and 
then took down the body of his brother ; after which, in mockery, 
he shaved off the right side of all the soldiers’ beards,^ and so 
left them. I.aying his brother's body upon the asses, he carried 
it home to his mother, having thus accomplished the thing that 
she had required of him. 

(5.) When it came to the king’s ears that the thief’s body 
was stolen away, he was sorely vexed. H'ishing, therefore, 
whatever it might cost, to catch the man who had contrived 
the trick, he had recourse (the priests said) to an expedient, 
which T can scarcely credit. lie sent his own daughter to the 

^ Thi'^ is a curicus mistake for any one lo make who had been in Egypt, 
since the soldiers had no beards, and it was the custv>iu of all classes to 
shav« , This we know from ancient authors, and, above all, from the 
sculptures, where the only persons who have beards are foreigners. Hero- 
dotus even allows that the Egyptians shaved their heads and boards 
(ch. 36; cp. Gen. xli 4). Joseph, when sent for from prison by Pharaoh, 
“ .shaved himself and changed his raiment.’* Herodotus could not have 
learnt this story from the Egyptians, and it is evidently from a Greek 
source. 

* This in a country where social ties were so much regarded, and where 
the distinction of royal and noble classes was more rigidly maintained than 
in the most exclusive community of modern Europe, shows that the story 
was of foreign origin. 
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common stews, with orders to admit all comers, but to require 
every man to tell her what was the cleverest and wickedest 
thing he had done in the whole course of his life. If any one 
in reply told her the story of the thief, she was to lay hold of 
him and not allow him to get away. The daughter did as her 
father willed, whereon the thief, who was well aware of the 
king^s motive, felt a desire to outdo him in craft and cunning. 
Accordingly he contrived the following plan: — He jJtocured the 
corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off one of the arms at 
the shoulder, put it under his dress, and so went to the king^s 
daughter. When she put the question to him as she had done 
to all the rest, he replied, that the wickedest thing he had ever 
done was cutting off the head of his brother when he was 
caught in a trap in the king’s treasury, and the cleverest was 
making the guards drunk and carr3dng off the body. As he 
spoke, the princess caught at him, but the thief took advantage 
of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of the corpse. 
Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and held it fast; 
while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his escape by the door. 

(6.) The king, when word was brought him of this fresh suc- 
cess, amazed at the sagacity and boldness of the man, sent 
messengers to all the towns in his dominions to proclaim a free 
pardon for the thief, and to promise him a rich reward, if he 
came and made himself known. The thief took the king at his 
word, and came boldly into his presence; whereupon Rham- 
psinitus, greatly admiring him, and looking on him as the most 
knowing of men, gave him his daughter in marriage. The 
Egyptians/’ he said, ** excelled all the rest of the world in 
wisdom, and this man excelled all other Egyptians.” 

122. The same king, I was also informed by the priests, after- 
wards descended alive into the region which the Greeks call 
Hades, ^ and there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes winning 
and sometimes suffering defeat. After a while he returned 
to earth, and brought with him a golden napkin, a gift which 
he had received from the goddess. From this descent of Rham- 
psinitus into Hades, and return to earth again, the Egyptians, I 
was told, instituted a festival, which they certainly celebrated 
in my day. On what occasion it was that they instituted it, 
whether upon this or upon any other, I cannot determine. The 
following are the ceremonies : — On a certain day in the year the 

^ Hades was called in Egyptian Ament or Amenti, over which Osiris 
presided as judge of the dead. 
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priests weave a mantle, and binding the eyes of one of their 
number with a fillet, they put the mantle upon him, and take 
him with them into the roadway conducting to the temple of 
Ceres, when they depart and leave him to himself. Then the 
priest, thus blindfolded, is led (they say) by two wolves to the 
temple of Ceres, distant twenty furlongs from the city, where he 
stays awhile, after which he is brought back from the temple by 
the wolves, and left upon the spot where they first joined him. 

123. Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible 
are free to accept them for history. For my own part, I pro- 
pose to myself throughout nw whole work faithfully to record 
the traditions of the several nations. The Egyptians maintain 
that Ceres and Bacchus preside in the realms below. They 
were also the first to broach the opinion, that the soul of man 
is immortal,’ and that, when the body dies, it enters into the 
form of an animal ^ which is bom at the moment, thence passing 
on from one animal into another, until it has circled through 
the forms of all the creatures which tenant the earth, the water, 
and the air, after which it enters again into a human frame, and 
is born anew. The whole period of the transmigration is (they 
say) three thousand years. There are Greek writers, some of an 
earlier, some of a later date,® who have borrowed this doctrine 
from the Egyptians, and put it forward as their own. I could 
mention their names, but I abstain from doing so. 

124. Till the death of Rhampsinitus, the priests said, Egypt 
w'as excellently governed, and flourished greatly ; but after him 
Cheops succeeded to the throne, and plunged into all manner 
of wickedness. He closed the temples, and forbade the Egyp- 
tians to offer sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, one 
and all, in his service. Some were required to drag blocks of 
stone down to the Nile from the quarries in the Arabian range 
of hills; others received the blocks after they had been con- 
veyed in boats across the river, and drew them to the range of 

^ This was the great doctrine of the Egyptians, and their belief in it is 
everywhere proclaimed iij the paintings of the tombs. Hut the souls of 
wicked men alone appear to have suffered the disgrace (jf entering the body 
ol an animal, when, “ weighed in the balance ” before the tribunal of 
Osiris, they were pronounced unworthy to enter the abode of the blessed. 

* [As a matter of fact we can find no trace 111 Egyptian religion ol this 
doctrine of “ metempsychosis,*’ — at least in the form in which Herodotus 
gives it. — E, H, B.J 

* Pythagoras is supposed to be included among the later writers. Hero- 
dotus, with more judgment and fairness, and on belter information, than 
some modern writers, allows that the Greeks borrowed their early lessons 
of philusopln'' and science from Egypt. 
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hills called the Libyan.^ A hundred thousand men laboured 
constantly, and were relieved every three months by a fresh 
lot. It took ten years’ oppression of the people to make the 
causeway ^ for the conveyance of the stones, a work not much 
inferior, in my judgment, to the pyramid itself. This cause- 
way is five furlongs in length, ten fathoms wide, and in height, 
at the highest part, eight fathoms. It is built of polished stone, 
and is covered with carvings of animals. To make it took ten 
vears, as 1 said — or rather to make the causeway, the works on 
the mound ^ where tlie pyramid stands, and the underground 
chambers, which Cheops intended as vaults for his own use: 
these last were built on a sort of island, surrounded by water 
introduced from the Nile by a canal.^ The Pyramid itself was 
twenty years in building. It is a square, eight hundred feet 
each way,® and the height the same, built entirely of polished 
stone, fitted together with the utmost care. The stones of 
which it is composed are none of them less than thirty feet in 
length.® 

125. The pyramid was built in steps,’ battlement- wise, as it 
is called, or, according to others, altar-wise. After laying the 
stones for the base, they raised the remaining stones to their 


' The western hills being specially appropriated to tombs in all the 
places where pyramids were built will account for these monuments being 
on that side of the Nile The abode t)£ the dead was supposed to be the 
West, the land of darkness where the sun ended his course. 

* liie remains ot two causewavs still exist — the northern one, which is 
the largest, corresponding witli the great pyramid, as the other does with 
the third 

» This was levelling the top of the hill to form a platform. A piece of 
rock was also left in the centre as a nucleus on which the pjTamid was 

^^**^Theri^ is no trace of a canal, nor is there any probability of its having 

existed. . ^ ^ ^ 

*Tho dimensions of the great pyramid were — each face, 756 ft, now 

reduced to 7^2 It.; original height when entire, 480 ft. 9 m., now’ 460 It. 

9 in. , angles at the base, 51“ 50'; angle at the apex, 7(>° 20' ; it covered an 

area of 57 ^, 53 ^ square feet, lunv 53 . 3 . ^-24 square feet. Herodotus’ measure- 
ment of eight plethra, or 800 ft , lor each face, is not very far frc>m the 
truth as a round miniber, but the height, which he says \va.s the same, is 
far from correct. 

•The size of the stones vanes Herodotus alludes to those of the outer 
surface, which are now gone 

These steps, or succes^lvc stages, had their faces nearly perpendicular, 
or at an angle of about 75°. and the triangular space, formed bv eacli 
pro]ecting considerably bev^jnd the one immediately above it, was after- 
wards filled in, thus comidetiiig the general form of the pyramid. It is a 
curious questirm if the Egyptians brought wnth them the idea of tlie 
pvramid, or sepulchral mound, when they migrated into the valley of the 
Nile, and if it originated in the same idea as the tower, built also in stages, 
of Assyria, and the pagoda of India. 
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places by means of machines ^ formed of short wooden planks. 
The first machine raised them from the ground to the top of 
the first step. On this there was another machine, which re- 
ceived the stone upon its arrival, and conveyed it to the second 
step, whence a third machine advanced it still higher. Either 
they had as marty machines as there were steps in the pyramid, 
or possibly they had but a single machine, which, being easily 
moved, was transferred from tier to tier as the stone rose — both 
accounts are given, and therefore I mention both. The upper 
portion of the pyramid was finished first, then the middle, and 
finally the part which was lowest and nearest the ground. There 
is an inscription in Egyptian characters ^ on the pyramid which 
records the quantity of radishes, onions, and garlick consumed 
by the labourers who constructed it; and I perfectly well re- 
member that the interpreter who read the writing to me said 
that the money expended in this way was 1600 talents of silver. 
If this then is a true record, what a vast sum must have been 
spent on the iron tools ^ used in the work, and on the feeding 
and clothing of the labourers, considering the length of time the 
work lasted, which has already been stated, and the additional 
time — no small space, I imagine — which must have been occu- 
pied by the quarrying of the stones, their conveyance, and the 
formation of the underground apartments. 

126. The wickedness of Cheops reached to such a pitch that, 
when he had spent all his treasures and wanted more, he sent 
his daughter to the stews, with orders to procure him a certain 
sum — how much I cannot say, for 1 was not told; she procured 
it, howevTT, and at the same time, bent on leaving a monument 
which should perpetuate her own memory, she required each 
man to make her a present of a stone towards the works which 
she contemplated. With these stones she built the pyramid 
which stands midmost of the three that are in front of the great 
pyramid, measuring along each side a hundred and fifty feet.^ 

* The notion of Diodorus that machines were not yet invented is sufti- 
cienlly disproved by common sense and by the assertion of HerodcHus. 
The position of these p>Tamids is very remarkable in being placed so exactly 
facing the tour cardinal points that the variation of the compass may be 
ascertained from them. This accuracy would imply some astronomical 
kiKiwledge and careful observations at that time. 

^ ^'Diis must have been in hieroglyphics, the monumental character. 
Thc outer stones being gone, it is impossible to verify, or disprove, the 
assertion of Herodotus. 

Iron was known in Egypt at a very early time 

* The story of the daughter of Cheops is on a par with that of the daughter 
of Khainpsmitiis; and we may be certain that Herodotus never received 
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127. Cheops rei^^nedj the Egyptians said, fifty years, and was 
succeeded at his demise by Chephren, his brother. 

Chephren imitated the conduct of his predecessor, and, like 
him, built a pyramid, which did not, however, equal the dimen- 
sions of his brother's. Of this I am certain, for I measured 
them both myself.^ It has no subterraneous apartments, nor 
any canal from the Nile to supply it with water, as the other 
pyramid has. In that, the Nile w^ater, introduced through an 
artificial duct, surrounds an island, where the body of Cheops 
is said to lie. Chephren built his pyramid close to the great 
pyramid of Cheops, and of the same dimensions, except that he 
lowered the height forty feet. For the basement he employed 
the many-coloured stone of Ethiopia.^ These two pyramids 
stand both on the same hill, an elevation not far short of a 
hundred feet in height. The reign of Chephren lasted fifty-six 
years. 

128. Thus the affliction of Eg>'pt endured for the space of 
one hundred and six years, during the whole of which time the 
temples were shut up and never opened. The Egyptians so 
detest the memory of these kings that they do not much like 
even to mention their names. Hence they commonly call the 
pyramids after Philition,^ a shepherd who at that time fed his 
flocks about the place. 

129. After Chephren, Mycerinus (they said), son of Cheops, 
ascended the throne. This prince disapproved the conduct of 
his father, re-opened the temples, and allowed the people, who 

it from “ the priests,” whose language he did not understand, but from 
some of the Greek ” interpreters,” by whom he was so often misled. 

» The measurements of the Second Pyramid are: — present base, 690 ft.; 
former base (according to Colonel Howard Vyse), 707 ft. 9 in,; present 
perpendicular height (calculating the angle 52° 20'), 446 tt. g in.; former 
height, 454 ft. 3 ill. Herodotus supposes it was 40 feet less in height than 
the (ireat Pyramid, but the real dilTerciice was only 24 ft. 6 in. It is 
singular that Herodotus lakes no notice ni the sphinx, which was made at 
least as early as the i8th dynasty, as it bears the name of Thothmes IV. 

*This was red granite of Syene, and Herodotus appears to be correct in 
sayihg that the lower tier was of that stone, or at least the casing, which 
was all that he could see; and the numbers of fragments of granite lying 
about this jnTamid show' tliat it has been i^artly faced with it. The casing 
which remains on the upper part is of the limestone ol the eastern hills. 
All the pyramids were o])ened by the Arab caliphs 111 the hopes of finding 
treasure, 

^ This can have no connection with the invasion, or the memory, of the 
Shepherd- kings, at least as founders of the pyramids, for those monuments 
W'ere raised long before the rule of the Shepherd-kings in Egypt. In the 
mind of the Egyptians two periods of oppressif)n inav have gradually 
comt^ to be confounded, and they may have ascribed the tyranny of the 
Shepherd-kings what in reality belonged to a tar earlier time of misrule. 
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were ground down to the lowest point of misery, to return to 
their occupations, and to resume the practice of sacrifice. His 
justice in the decision of causes was beyond that of all the 
former kings. The Egyptians praise him in this respect more 
highly than any of their other monarchs, declaring that he not 
only gave his judgments with fairness, but also, when any one 
was dissatisfied with his sentence, made compensation to him 
out of his own purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycerinus 
had established his character for mildness, and was acting as I 
have described, when the stroke of calamity fell on him. First 
of all his daughter died, the only child that he possessed. Ex- 
periencing a bitter grief at this visitation, in his sorrow he 
conceived the wish to entomb his child in some unusual way. 
He therefore caused a cow to be made of wood, and after 
the interior had been hollowed out, he had the whole surface 
coated with gold; and in this novel tomb laid the dead body of 
his daughter. 

130. The cow was not placed under ground, but continued 
visible to my times: it was at Sais, in the royal palace, where 
it occupied a chamber richly adorned. Every day there are 
burnt before it aromatics of every kind;* and all night long a 
lamp is kept burning in the apartment. In an adjoining 
chamber are statues which the priests at Sais declared to repre- 
sent tlie various concubines of Mycerinus. They are colossal 
figures in wood, of the number of about twenty, and are repre- 
sented naked. Whose images they really are, I cannot say — I 
can only repeat the account which was given to me. 

1 31. Concerning these colossal figures and the sacred cow, 
there is also another tale narrated, which runs thus : “ Mycerinus 
was enamoured of his daughter, and offered her violence — the 
damsel for grief hanged herself, and Mycerinus entombed her 
in the cow. Then her mother cut off the hands of all her 
tiring-maids, because they had sided with the father, and be- 
trayed the child ; and so the statues of the maids have no hands.’' 
Ail this is mere fable in my judgment, especially what is said 
about the hands of the colossal statues. I could plainly see 
that the figures had only lost their hands through the effect of 
time. They had dropped off, and were still lying on the ground 
about the feet of the statues. 

132. As for the cow, the greater portion of it is hidden by a 
scarlet coverture; the head and neck, however, which are 
visible, are coated very thickly with gold, and between the 
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horns there is a representation in gold of the orb of the sun. 
The figure is not erect^ but lying down^ with the limbs under 
the body ; the dimensions being fully those of a large animal of 
the kind. Every year it is taken from the apartment where it 
is kept, and exposed to the light of day — this is done at the 
season when the I)gyptians beat themselves in honour of one of 
their gods, whose name I am unwilling to mention in connection 
with such a matter.^ They say that the daughter of Mycerinus 
requested her father in her dying moments to allow her once a 
year to see the sun. 

133. After the death of his daughter, Mycerinus was visited 
with a second calamity, of which I shall now proceed to give an 
account. An oracle reached him from the town of Buto, which 
said, “ Six years only shalt thou live upon the earth, and in the 
seventh thou shalt end thy days.” Mycerinus, indignant, sent 
an angry message to the oracle, reproaching the god with his 
injustice — “ My father and uncle,” he said, “ though they shut 
up the temples, took no thought of the gods, and destroyed 
multitudes of men, nevertheless enjoyed a long life; I, who am 
pious, am to die so soon!” There came in reply a second 
message from the oracle — For this very reason is thy life 
brought so quickly to a close — thou hast not done as it behoved 
thee. Egypt was fated to suffer affliction one hundred and fifty 
years — the two kings who preceded thee upon the throne under- 
stood this — thou hast not understood it.” Mycerinus, when 
this answer reached him, perceiving that his doom was fixed, 
had lamps prepared, which he lighted every day at eventime, 
and feasted and enjoyed himself unceasingly both day and 
night, moving about in the marsh-country and the Wviods, and 
visiting all the places that he heard were agreeable sojourns. 
His wish was to prove the oracle false, by turning the nights 
into days, and so living twelve years in tlie space of six. 

134. lie too left a p^Tamid, but much inferior in size to his 
father's. It is a square, each side of which falls short of three 
plethra by twenty feet, and is built for half its height of the 
stone of Ethiopia. Some of the Greeks call it the w^ork of 
Rhodopis the courtesan, Imt they report falsely. It seems to 
me that these persons cannot have any real knowledge who 
Rhodopis was ; otherwise they w'ould scarcely have ascribed to 
her a work on which uncounted treasures, so to speak, must 
have been expended. Rhodopis also lived during the reign of 

1 This was Osiris. 
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Amasis, not of Mycerinus, and was thus very many years later 
than the time of the kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Thracian by birth, and was the slave of ladmon, son of Hephaes- 
topolis, a Samian, i^sop, the fable- writer, was one of her 
fellow-slaves. That i^lsop belonged to ladmon is proved by 
many facts — ^among others, by this. When the Delphians, in 
obedience to the command of the oracle, made proclamation 
that if any one claimed compensation for the murder of JEsop 
he should receive it, the person who at last came forward was 
ladmon, grandson of the former ladmon, and he received the 
compensation. A^sop therefore must certainly have been the 
former ladmon’s slave. 

135. Rhodopis really arrived in Egypt under the conduct of 
Xantheus the Samian; she was brought there to exercise her 
trade, but was redeemed for a vast sum by Charaxus, a Mytile- 
nsean, the son of Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the 
poetess.^ After thus obtaining her freedom, she remained in 
Egypt, and, as she was very beautiful, amassed great wealth, 
for a person in her condition; not, however, enough to enable 
her to erect such a work as this pyramid. Any one who likes 
may go and see to what the tenth part of her wealth amounted, 
and he will thereby learn that her riches must not be imagined 
to have been very wonderfully great. Wishing to leave a 
memorial of herself in Greece, she determined to have some- 
thing made the like of Avhich was not to be found in any temple, 
and to offer it at the shrine at Delphi. So she set apart a tenth 
of her possessions, and purchased with the money a quantity of 
iron spits, such as are fit for roasting oxen whole, whereof she 
made a present to the oracle. They are still to be seen there, 
lying of a heap, behind the altar which the Chians dedicated, 
opposite the sanctuary. Naucratis seems somehow to be the 
place where such women are most attractive. First there was 
this Rhodopis of whom we have been speaking, so celebrated a 
person that her name came to be familiar to all the Greeks; 
and, afterwards, there was another, called Archidice, notorious 
throughout Greece, though not so much talked of as her pre- 
decessor. Charaxus, after ransoming Rhodopis, returned to 
Mytilene, and was often lashed by Sappho in her poetry. But 
enough has been said on the subject of this courtesan. 

* Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, traded in wine from Lesbos, which he 
was in the habit of taking to Naucratis, the entrepot of all Greek mer- 
chandise. 
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136. After Mycerinus, the priests said, Asychis ^ ascended the 
throne. He built the eastern gateway ^ of the temple of Vulcan, 
which in size and beauty far surpasses the other three. All the 
four gateways have figures graven on them, and a vast amount 
of architectural ornament, but the gateway of Asychis is by far 
the most richly adorned. In the reign of this king, money 
being scarce and commercial dealings straitened, a law was 
passed that the borrower might pledge his father's body to raise 
the sum whereof he had need, A proviso was appended to this 
law, giving the lender authority over the entire sepulchre of the 
borrower, so that a man who took up money under this pledge, 
if he died without paying the debt, could not obtain burial 
either in his own ancestral tomb, or in any other, nor could he 
during his lifetime bury in his own tomb any member of his 
family. The same king, desirous of eclipsing all his predecessors 
upon the tlirone, left as a monument of his reign a pyramid of 
brick.® It bears an inscription, cut in stone, which runs thus: 
— ** Despise me not in comparison with the stone pyramids; 
for I surpass them all, as much as Jove surpasses the other 
gods, A pole was plunged into a lake, and the mud which clave 
thereto was gathered; and bricks were made of the mud, and 
so I was formed." Such were the chief actions of this prince. 

137. He was succeeded on the throne, they said, by a blind 
man, a native of Anysis, whose own name also was Anysis. 
Under him Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethiopians, 
led by Sabacos,^ their king. The blind Anysis fled away to the 
marsh-country, and the Ethiopian was lord of the land for fifty 
years, during which his mode of rule was the following: — When 

^ It is probable that he was Shishak, ot the 22nd dynasty. 

“ The lofty pyramidal towers forming the facades td the courts, or vesti- 
bules, of the temple. 

«The use of crude brick was general in Egypt, for dwelling-houses, 
tombs, and ordinary buildings, the walls of towns, fortresses, and of the 
sacred enclosures of temples, and for all purposes where stone was not 
required, which last was uearlv confined to temjdes, quays, and leservoirnS. 
Even some small ancient lemples were of crude bricks, which were merely 
baked in the sun, and never burnt in early Pharaonic times. A great 
number of jn-oyde were employed in this extensive manufacture; it was 
an occupation to which many prisoners of wtir were condemned, who, like 
the Jews, worked tor the king, bricks being a government monopoly. 

♦ i-Ierodotus mentions only one Sabaco, but the monuments and Manetho 
notice two, the Sabakon and Sebichos (Sevf'clios) of Manetho, called 
Shebek in the hieroglyphics. One of these is the same as So (Sav5), the 
contemporary of Hosea. King of Israel, who is said (in 2 Kings xvii. 4) 
to have made a treaty with the King of Egypt, and to have refused the 
annual tribute to Shalmauezer, King of Assyria. 
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an Egyptian was guilty of an offence, his plan was not to 
punish him with death: instead of so doing, he sentenced him, 
according to the nature of his crime, to raise the ground to a 
greater or a less extent in the neighbourhood of the city to 
which he belonged. Thus the cities came to be even more 
elevated than they were before. As early as the time of Sesos* 
tris, they had been raised by those who dug the canals in his 
reign; this second elevation of the soil under the Ethiopian 
king gave them a very lofty position. Among the many cities 
which thus attained to a great elevation, none (I think) was 
raised so much as the town called Bubastis, where there is a 
temple of the goddess Bubastis, which well deserves to be de- 
scribed. Other temples may be grander, and may have cost 
more in the building, but there is none so pleasant to the eye 
as this of Bubastis. The Bubastis of the P^gyptians is the same 
as the Artemis (Diana) of the Greeks. 

138. The following is a description of this edifice:^ — Except- 
ing the entrance, the whole forms an island. Two artificial 
channels from the Nile, one on either side of the temple, encom- 
pass the building, leaving only a narrow passage by which it is 
approached. Tliese channels are each a hundred feet wide, and 
are thickly shaded with trees. The gateway is sixty feet in. 
height, and is ornamented with figures cut upon the stone, six 
cubits high and well worthy of notice. The temple stands in 
the middle of the city, and is visible on all sides as one walks- 
round it; for as the city has been raised up by embankment, 
while tl\e temple has been left untouched in its original condi- 
tion, you look down upon it wheresoever you are. A low wall 
runs round the enclosure, having figures engraved upon it, and 
inside there is a grove of beautiful tall trees growing round the 
shrine, which contains the image of the goddess. The enclosure 
is a furlong in length, and the same in breadth. The entrance 
to it is by a road paved with stone for a distance of about three 
furlongs, which passes straight through the market-place with 
an ea.sterly direction, and is about four hundred feet in widths 
Trees of an extraordinary height grow on each side the road, 
which conducts from the temple of Bubastis to that of Mercury. 

J39. The Ethiopian finally quitted Egypt, the priests said, 

’ This account of the position of the temple of Bubastis is very accurate. 
The height of the mound, tlie site of the temple in a low space beneath the 
houses, from which you look down upon it, arc the very pecuhanties any 
one would remark on visiting the remains at Tel Basta. 
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by a hasty flight under the following circumstances. He saw 
in his sleep a vision: — a man stood by his side, and counselled 
him to gather together all the priests of Egypt and cut every 
one of them asunder. On this, according to the account which 
he himself gave, it came into his mind that the gods intended 
hereby to lead him to commit an act of sacrilege, which would 
be sure to draw down upon him some punishment either at the 
hands of gods or men. So he resolved not to do the deed sug- 
gested to him, but rather to retire from Egypt, as the time 
during which it was fated that he should hold the countr)’’ had 
now (he thought) expired. For before he left Ethiopia he had 
been told by the oracles which are venerated there, that he was 
to reign fifty years over Egypt. The years were now fled, and 
the dream had come to trouble him; he therefore of his own 
accord withdrew from the land. 

140. As soon as Sabacos was gone, the blind king left the 
mar.shcs, and resumed the government. Pie had lived in the 
marsh-region the whole time, having formed for himself an 
island there by a mixture of earth and ashes. While he re- 
mained, the natives had orders to bring him food unbeknown 
to the Ethiopian, and latterly, at his request, each man had 
brought him, with the food, a certain quantity of ashes. Before 
Amyrtacus,^ no one was able to discover the site of this island,*^ 
which continued unknown to the kings of P-gypt who preceded 
him on the throne for the space of seven hundred years and 
more.® The name which it bears is Elbo. It is about ten 
furlongs across in each direction. 

141. The next king, I was told, was a priest of Vulcan, called 
Sethos. This monarch de.spised and neglected the warrior class 
{)f the P'gyptians, as though he did not need their services. 
Among other indignities which he offered them, he took from 
them the lands wliich they had possessed under all the previous 
kings, consisting of twelve acres of choice land for each warrior. 
Aftcrv'ards, therefore, when Sanacliarib, king of the Arabians ^ 

^ See Book lii. ch. 17. 

* This island appears to liave stood at the .S E. corner of the lake of Biito. 

* Niebuhr proposes to read 300 lor 700 (T f>r 'P for >k), remarking that 
these signs are otten confounded. It cortainh' does seem almost incredible 
that Herodotus should have committed the gross chroindogical error in- 
volved in the text as it stands, esjiecially as his date tor Psammetichus is 
so nearly correct 

* It is curious to find Sennacherib called the “ king of the Arabtam and 
Assyrians ” — an order ot words which seems oven to regard him as rather 
an Arabian than an Assyrian king. In the same spirit his army is termed 
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and Assyrians^ marched his vast army into Egypt, the warriors 
one and all refused to come to his aid. On this the monarch, 
greatly distressed, entered into the inner sanctuary, and, before 
the image of the god, bewailed the fate which impended over 
him. As he wept he fell asleep, and dreamed that the god 
(iame and stood at his side, bidding him be of good cheer, and 
go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, which would do him 
no hurt, as he himself would send those who should help him. 
Sethos, then, relying on the dream, collected such of the Egyp- 
tians as were willing to follow him, who were none of them 
warriors, but traders, artisans, and market people; and with 
these marched to Pelusium, which commands the entrance into 
Egypt, and there pitched his camp. As the two armies lay here 
opposite one another, there came in the night a multitude of 
field-mice, which devoured all the quivers and bowstrings of 
the enemy, and ale the thongs hy which they managed their 
shields. Next morning they commenced their flight, and great 
multitudes fell, as they had no arms with which to defend them- 
sel-v^es. There stands to this day in the temple of Vulcan, a 
stone statue of Sethos, with a mouse in his hand/ and an in- 
scription to this effect — “ I^ook on me, and learn to reverence 
the gods.” 

142. Thus far I have spoken on the authority of the Egyp- 
tians and their priests. They declare that from their first king 
to this last-mentioned monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was a 
period of three liundred and forty-one generations; such, at 
least, they say, w^as the number both of their kings, and of their 
high-priests, during this interval. Now three hundred gcuera- 

afterwards “ tlu; Arabian host.” It is impo'^sible altoj^uther to defend 
view which Kerodiaus hero discloses, but wc may understand how such a 
inislaho was ]^osslblt^, il we remotriber how Arabians were mixed up wilJi 
(Uher races in Lower Mesopotamia and what an extensive influence a great 
.'\ssyrian king would exercise over the tribes (4 the desert, especially those 
boideniig on Mesopotamia. The ethnic coniiectitin ol the two great 
Semitic races would render union betw^eeii them comparatively easy; and 
.so we hnd Arabian kings at one time paramount oxer Assyria, while now 
apjiarcntl>^ the rase was reversed, and .in Assyrian prince bore sway over 
some considerable number (d the Arab tribes. 

’ If any jiarticular reverence was paid to mice at Memphis, it probably 
arose from some other mysterious reasr»n. They were emblems of tho 
gencraiiTig and fjerhaps ot the producing prmri])I(‘, and some thought 
them to be endued with j)rophetic pow’er (a merit attributed now m some 
degree to rats on certain occasions) The people of Troas are said to have 
revered mice because they gnaw'ed the bowstrings of their enemies,** 
and Apollo, who was called Smmtheiis (from crixivOo^, a “ mouse ”), was 
represented on coins of Alexandria Troas with a mouse in his hand. 
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tions of men make ten thousand years, three generations filling 
up the century; and the remaining forty-one generations make 
thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus the whole number of 
years is eleven thousand, tliree hundred and forty; in which 
entire space, they said, no god had ever appeared in a human 
form; nothing of this kind had happened either under the 
former or under the later Egyptian kings. The sun, however, 
had within this period of time, on four several occasions, moved 
from his wonted course, twice rising where he now sets, and 
twice setting where he now rises. Egypt was in no degree 
affected by these changes; the productions of the land, and of 
the river, remained the same; nor was there anything unusual 
either in the diseases or the deaths. 

143. When Hecataeus the historian ^ was at Thebes, and, dis- 
coursing of his genealogy, traced his descent to a god in the 
person of his sixteenth ancestor, the priests of Jupiter did to 
him exactly as they afterwards did to me, though I made no 
boast of rny fairuly. They led me into the inner sancUiaiy, 
which is a spacious chamber, and showed rnc a multitude of 
colossal statues, in w'ood, which they counted up, and found to 
amount to the exact number they had said ; the custom being 
for every high-priest during his lifetime to set up his statue in 
the temple. As they showed me the figures and reckoned them 
up, they assured me that each was the son of the oi^e preceding 
him ; and this they repeated throughout the whole line, begin- 
ning with the representation of the priest last deceased, and 
continuing till they had completed the series. When Hecataeus, 
in giving his genealogy, mentioned a god as his sixteenth 
ancestor, the priests opposed their genealogy to his, going 
through this list, and refusing to allow that any man was ever 
born of a god. Their colossal figures were each, they said, a 
Piromis, born of a Piromis, and the number of them was three 
hundred and forty-fi?ve; through the whole series Piromis 

^ This IS the first distinct mention of Hecattniis, who has been glanced at 
more than once. (Vide sii]ira. rhs. 21, 23.) He had flourished from 
about n.c. 520 to ii.c. 475, and had done far more than any other writer 
to pave the way for flcrodotus His works were of two kinds, geographical 
and historical. Under the lormcr head he wrote a description of the known 
world (r^y TrtpfoSos), chiefly the result of his own travels, w'hich must have 
been of con^iidcrable service to c>ur author. Under the latter he wrote 
his genealogies, which were for the most part mythical, but contained 
occasionally important history (vide infra, vi. 137). The political influence 
of Hecatajus is noticed by Herodotus m two passages (v. 35, 125). He is 
the only prose-writer whom Herodotus mentions by name. 
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followed Piromisj and the line did not run up either to a god or a 
hero. The word Piromis may be rendered “ gentleman.” 

144. Of such a nature were, they said, the beings reprejsented 
by these images — they wxre very far indeed from being gods. 
However, in the times anterior to them it was otherwise ; then 
E^ypt had gods for its rulers, who dwelt upon the earth with 
men, one being always supreme above the rest. The last of 
these was Horus, the son of Osiris, called by the Greeks Apollo. 
He deposed Typhon,^ and ruled over Egypt as its last god-king. 
Osiris is named Dionysus (Bacchus) by the Greeks. 

145. The Greeks regard Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan as the 
youngest of the gods. With the Egyptians, contrariwise, Pan is 
exceedingly ancient, and belongs to those whom they call “ the 
eight gods,” who existed before the rest. Hercules is one of 
the gods of the second order, who are known as the twelve; ” 
and Bacchus belongs to the gods of the third order, whom the 
twelve produced. I have already mentioned how many years 
intervened according to the Egyptians between the birth of 
Hercules and the reign of Amasis.^ From Pan to this period 
they count a still longer time ; and even from Bacchus, w'ho is 
the youngest of the three, they reckon fifteen thousand years to 
the reign of that king. In these matters they say they cannot 
be mistaken, as they have always kept count of the years, and 
noted them in their registers. But from the present day to the 
time of Bacchus, the reputed son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, 
is a period of not more than sixteen hundred years ; to that of 
Hercules, son of Alcmena, is about nine hundred ; while to the 
time of Pan, son of Penelope (Pan, according to the Greeks, was 
her child by Mercury), is a shorter space than to the Trojan 
war, eight hundred years or thereabouts. 

146. It is open to all to receive whichever he may prefer of 
these two traditions; my own opinion about them has been 
already declared. If indeed these gods had been publicly 
known, and had growm old in Greece, as was the case with 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, Bacchus, son of Semele, and Pan, 
son of Penelop6, it might have been said that the last-mentioned 
personages were men who bore the names of certain previously 
existing deities. But Bacchus, according to the Greek tradition, 
wa.s no sooner born than he was sewn up in Jupiter’s thigh, and 

1 Typhon, or rather Seth, the brother of Osiris, was the abstract idea of 
“evil,’* as Osiris was of “ good.” 

* Supra, cii. 43. 
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carried off to Nysa, above Egypt, in Ethiopia; and as to Pan, 
they do not even profess to know what happened to him after 
his birth. To me, therefore, it is quite manifest that the names 
of these gods became known to the Greeks after those of their 
other deities, and that they count their birth from the time when 
they first acquired a knowledge of them. Thus far my narrative 
rests on the accounts given by the Egyptians. 

147. Jn what follows I have the authority, not of the Eg)"p- 
tians only, hut of others also who agree with them. I shall 
speak likewise in part from my own observation. When the 
Egyptians regained their liberty after the reign of the priest of 
Vulcan, unal^le to continue any while without a king, they 
divided Egypt into twelve districts, and set twelve kings over 
them. These twelve kings, united together by intermarriages, 
ruled Egypt in peace, having entered into engagements with one 
another not to depose any of their number, nor to aim at any 
aggrandisement of one above the rest, but to dwell together in 
perfect amity. Now' the reason why they made these stipula- 
tions, and guarded with care against their infraction, was, 
because at the very first establishment of the twelve kingdoms, 
an oracle had declared — “ That he among them who should 
pour in Vulcan’s temple a libation from a cup of bronze, would 
become monarch of the whole land of Egypt.” Now the twelve 
held their meetings at all the temples. 

ji|8. To bind themselves yet more closely together, it seemed 
good to them to leave a common monument. In pursuance of 
this resolution the^ made the Labyrinth w'hich lies a little above 
Lake Mueris, in the neighbourhood of the place called the city 
of Crocodiles.^ I visited this place, and found it to surpass 
description ; for if all the walls and other great works of the 
CirLt‘ks could be pul together in one, they w'ould not equal, 
t It her for labour or expense, this I.abyrinth ; and yet the temple 
of Ephesus IS a builcliii^ worthy of note,^ and so is the temple of 

‘ AUcrwarclb called Ari>moe, tnjin the wife and sister of Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphns, like the j)ort on the Red Sea (now Sue/) 

“The adiniiatioii expressed by Hciodotus for the Labyrinth is singular, 
when there were so many far more magnificent buildings at Thebes, of 
which he takes no notice It was x>robablv the beauty of the stone, the rich- 
ness ol its decoration, and the peculiarity of its plan that struck him so 
much. 

•* The original temple of Diana at Ephesus seems to have been destroyed 
by the Cimmerians. The temple which Herodotus saw was then begun 
to be built by Chersiphron of Cnossus and lus son Metagenes. These 
architc?cts did not live to complete their work, which was finished by 
Demetrius and Peonius of Ephesus, the rebuilder of the temple of Apollo 
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Samos. ^ The pyramids likewise surpass description^ and are 
severall)^ equal to a number of the greatest works of the Greeks, 
but the Labyrinth surpasses the pyramids. It has twelve courts, 
all of them roofed, with gates exactly opposite one another, six 
looking to the north, and six to the south. A single wall sur- 
rounds the entire building. There are two different sorts of 
chambers throughout — half under ground, half above ground, 
the latter built upon the former; the whole number of these 
chambers is three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind. The 
upper chambers I myself passed through and saw, and what I 
say concerning them is from my own observation; of the under- 
ground chambers I can only speak from report : for the keepers 
of the building could not be got to show them, since they con- 
tained (as they said) the sepulchres of the kings who built th(* 
Labyrinth, and also those of the sacred crocodiles. Thus it is 
from hearsay only that 1 can speak of the lower chambers. 
The upper chambers, however, 1 saw with my own eyes, and 
found them to excel all other human productions; for the 
passages through the houses, and the varied windings of the 
paths across the courts, excited in me infinite admiration, as I 
passed from the courts into chambers, and from the chambers 
into colonnades, and from the colonnades into fresh houses, and 
again from these into courts unseen before. The roof was 
throughout of stone, like the walls; and the walls were carved 
all over >vith figures ; every court was surrounded wdth a colon- 
nade, which was built of white stones, exquisitely fitted together. 
At the corner of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid, forty fathoms 
high, with large figures engraved on it; which is entered by a 
subterranean passage. 

140. Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the Lake 
of Moeris, which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonish- 
ing. The measure of its circumference is sixty schoenes, or 
three thousand six hundred furlongs, which is equal to the 
entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast. The lake stretches 
in its longest direction from north to south, and in its deep- 
est parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. It is manifestly an 
artificial excavation, for nearly in the centre there stand two 
pyramids,^ rising to the height of fifty fathoms above the surface 

at Branchidae. The architecture of the temple of Chersiphron was Ionic. 
After its destruction by Eratostratus m the year of Alexander’s birth, 
the temple of Diana was rebuilt with greater magnificence, and probably on 
a larger scale, than before. 

* Vide infra, iii. 60. “ No traces remain of these pyramids. 

I O 
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of the water, and extending as far beneath, crow^ned each of 
them with a colossal statue sitting upon a throne. Thus these 
pyramids are one hundred iathoms high, which is exactly ^ 
furlong (stadium) of six hundred l’(‘ot: the fathom being six feet 
in length, or four cubits, which is the same thing, since a cubit 
measures six, and a foot four, palms. The water of the lake 
does not come out of the groiird, which is here excessively dry,^ 
but is introduced by a canal from the Nile. The current sets 
for six months into the lake from the river, and for the next six 
months into the river from the lake. While it runs outward it 
returns a talent of silver daily to the royal treasury from the 
fish that are taken, ^ but when the current is the other way the 
return sinks to one-tliird of that sum. 

T50. The natives told me that there was a subterranean 
passage from this lake to the labyan Syrtis, running westward 
into the interior by the hills above Memphis. As 1 could not 
anywhere see the earth yhicb had been taken out when the 
excavation was made, and I was curious to know what had 
become of it, J asked the Egyptians who live closest to the lake 
where the earth had been put. The answer that they gave me 
1 readily accepted as true, since I had heard of the same thing 
being done at Nine^7eh of the Assyrians. There, once upon a 
time, certain thieves, having formed a plan to get into their 
possession the vast treasures of Sardanapalus, the Ninevite 
king, which were laid up in subterranean treasuries, proceeded 
to tunnel a passage from the house where they lived into the 
, royal palace, calculating the distance and the direction. At 
nightfall they took the earth from the excavation and carried it 
to the river Tigris, which ran by Nineveh, continuing to get rid 
of it in this manner until they had accomplished their purpose. 
It was exactly in the .same vay that the Egyptians disposed of 
the mould from their excavation, except that they did it by day 
and not by night; for as fast as the earth was dug, they carried 
it to the Nile, which they knew" would disperse it far and wide. 
Such was the account which 1 received of the formation of this 
lake. 

^This ib the nature ot the ]>asin on whicli the allnvial soil has been 
deposited; but it resembles the whole valley ot the Nile in being destitute 
of springs, which are only met with in two or three places. The wells are 
all formed by the filtration cu water from the river. 

* A great quantity of fish is caught even at the present day at the 
mouths of the canals, when they arc closed and the water is prevented from 
returning to the Nile, 
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151, The twelve kings for some time dealt honourably by one 
another, but at length it happened that on a certain occasion, 
wh^n they had met to worship in the temple of Vulcan, the 
higli-priest on the last day of the festivat; in bringing forth the 
|;^aen goblets from which they were wont to pour the libations, 
mistook the number, and brought eleven goblets only for the 
twelve princes, Psammetichus was standing last, and, being 
left without a cup, he took his helmet, which was of bron^se,^ 
from off his bead, stretched it out to receive the liquor, and so 
made his libation. All the kings were accustomed to wear 
helmets, and all indeed wore them at this very time. Nor was 
there any crafty design in the action of Psammetichus. The 
eleven, however, when they came to consider w^hat had been 
done, and bethought them of the oracle which had declared 
“ that he who, of the twelve, should pour a libation from a cup 
of bronze, the same would be king of the whole land of Egypt,’’ 
doubted at first if they should not put#,Psammetichus to death. 
Finding, however, upon examination, that he had acted in the 
'matter without any guilty intent, they did not think it would be 
just to kill him; but determined, instead, to strip liim of the 
chief part of his power and to banish him to the marshes, for- 
bidding him to leave them or to hold any communication with 
the rest of Egypt. 

152. This was the second time that Psammetichus had been 
drivett into banishment. On a former occasion he had fled from 
SabacSs the Ethiopian, who had put his father Necos to death; 
and had taken refuge in Syria, from whence, after the retirement 
of the Ethiop in consequence of his dream, he w^as brought back 
by the Egyptians ot the Saitic canton. Now it was his ill- 
fortune to be banished a second time by the eleven kings, on 
account of the libation which he had po\ired from his helmet; 
on this occasion he fled to the marshes. Feeling that he was an 
injured man, and designing to avenge himself upon his perse- 
cutors, Psammetichus sent to the city of Buto, where there is an 
oracle of Latona, the most veracious of all the oracles of the 
Egyptians, and having inquired concerning means of vengeance, 
received for answer, that “ Vengeance would come from the sea, 
when brazen men should appear.” Great was his incredulity 
when this answer arrived, for never, he thought, would brazen 
men arrive to be his helpers. However, not long afterwards 

^ Bronze armour was of very early date in Egvpt, and was therefore n(^ 
novelty in the reign of Psammetichus. 
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certain Carians and lonians, who had left their country on a 
^’oyage of plunder, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, 
where they disembarked, all equipped in their brazen armour, 
and were seen by the natives, one of whom carried the tidings 
to Psammetichus, and, as he had never before seen men clad in 
brass, he reported that brazen men had come from the sea and 
were plundering the plain. Psammetichus, perceiving at once 
that the oracle was accomplished, made friendly advances to 
the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, to enter 
into his service. He then, with their aid and that of the 
Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked the eleven and 
^ anquished them.^ 

153. When Psammetichus had thus become sole monarch of 
Egypt, he built the southern gateway of the temple of Vulcan in 
Memphis, and also a court for Apis, in which Apis is kept when- 
ever he makes his appearance in h^gypt. This court is opposite 
the gateway of Psammetichus, and is surrounded with a colon- 
nade and adorned with a multitude of figures. Instead of 
pillars, the colonnade rests upon colossal statues, tw^elve cubits 
in height. The Greek name for Apis is Kpaphus. 

154. 'lb the Jonians and Carians who had lent him their 
assistance Psammetichus assigned as abodes two places opposite 
to each other, one on either side of the Nile, which received the 
name of “ the Camps/’ He also made good all the splendid 
promises by which he had gained their support ; and further, he 
intrusted to their care certain Egyptian children, whom they 
were to teach the language of the Greeks. These children, thus 
instructed, became the parents of the entire class of interpreters 
in Egypt. 7 'he lonians and Carians occupied for many years 
the places assigned them by Psammetichus, which lay near the 
sea, a little below the city of Bubastis, on the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile.^ King Ainasis, long afterw^ards, removed the Greeks 
hence, and settled them at Memphis to guard him against the 
native Egyptians. PVom the date of the original settlement of 
these persons in Egypt, we Greeks, through our intercourse with 
them, have acquired an accurate knowledge of the several events 

^ The improbability of a few loiiimi and Cariaii pirates havin^ enabled 
Psammetichus to obtain possession of the throne is sufficiently obvious. 
The Egyptians may not liave been willing to inform Herodotus how long 
their kings had employed Greek mercenary troops before the Persian 
invasion. 

*The site chosen for the Greek camps shows that they were thought 
necessary as a defence against foreign invasion from the eastward. 
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in Egyptian history, from the reign of Psammetichus down- 
wards; but before his time no foreigners had ever taken up 
their residence in that land. The docks where their vessels 
were laid up, and the ruins of their habitations, were still to he 
seen in my day at the place where they dwelt originally, before 
they were removed by Amasis. Such was the mode by which 
Psammetichus became master of Egypt. 

155. I have already made mention more than once of the 
Egyptian oracle,^ and, as it well deserves notice, 1 shall now 
proceed to give an account of it more at length. It is a temple 
of Latona,**^ situated in the midst of a great city on the Seben- 
nytic mouth of the Nile, at some distance up the river from the 
sea. The name of the city, as I have before observed, is Buto; 
and in it are two other temples also, one of Apollo and one of 
Diana. 1 .atena’s temple, which contains the oracle, is a spacious 
building with a gateway ten fathoms in height.^ The most 
wonderful thing that was actually to be seen about this temple 
was a chapel in the enclosure made of a single stong, the length 
and height of which were the same, each wall being forty cubits 
square, and the whole a single block! Another block of stone 
formed the roof, and projected at the eaves to the extent of four 
cubits. 

156. This, as I have said, was what astonished me the most, 
of all the things that were actually to be seen about the temple. 
The next greatest marvel was the island called Chemmis. This 
island lies in the middle of a broad and deep lake close by the 
temple, and the natives declare that it floats. Eor my own part 
I did not see it float, or even move; and I wondered greatly, 
when they told me concerning it, whether there be really such a 
thing as a floating island. It has a grand temple of Apollo 
built upon it, in which are three distinct altars. Palm-trees 
grow on it in great abundance, and many other trees, some of 
which bear fruit, while others are barren. The f^gyptians tell 
the following story in connection with this island, to explain 
the w^ay in which it first came to float: — “ In former times, 
when the isle w^as still fixed and motionless, Latona, one of the 
eight gods of the first order, who dwelt in the city of Buto, where 
now she has her oracle, received Apollo as a sacred charge from 

* Supra, chs. 83, 133, and 7S2. There were several other o] acles, but 
that of Buto, or Latona, was held m the highest repute. (See ch. 83,) 

® Herodotus says that this goddess was one ot the ^.jreat deities (ch. 156). 

® This is the height of the pyramidal towers of the propyla*um, or court 
of entrance. 
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Isis, and saved him by hiding him in what is now called the 
floating island. Typhon meanwhile was searching everywhere, 
in hopes of finding the child 9! Osiris.’^ (According to the 
Egyptians, Apollo and Diana are the children of Bacchus and 
Isis;^ while Latona is their nurse and their preserver. They 
call Apollo, in their language, Horus; Ceres they call Isis; 
Diana, Bubastis. From this Egyptian tradition, and from no 
other, it must have been that ^Eschylus, the son of Euphorion, 
took the idea, which is found in none of the earlier poets, of 
making Diana the daughter of Ceres.) The island, therefore, in 
consequence of this event, was first made to float. Such at 
least is the account which the Egyptians give. 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fifty-four years, during 
twenty-nine of which he pressed the siege of Azotus ^ without 
intermission, till finally he took the place. Azotus is a great 
town in Syria. Of all the cities that we know, none ever stood 
so long a siege. 

158. Psammetichus left a son called Needs, who succeeded 
him upon the throne. This prince was the first to attempt the 
construction of the canal to the Red Sea — a work completed 
afterwards by Darius the Persian — the length of which is four 
days' journey, and the width such as to admit of two triremes 
being rowed along it abreast. The water is derived from the 
Nile, which the canal leaves a little above the city of Bubastis,® 
near Patumus, the Arabian town,^ being continued thence until 
it joins the Red Sea. At first it is carried along the Arabian 
side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain of hills opposite 
Memphis, whereby the plain is bounded, and in which lie the 
great stone quarries; here it skirts the base of the hills running 
in a direction from west to east; after which it turns, and enters 
a narrow pass, trending southwards from this point, until it 
enters the Arabian Gulf. From the northern sea to that which 
is called the southern or Erythnean, the shortest and quickest 

^ Apollo was Honis, the son of Isis and Osiris (Ceres and Bacchus) ; but 
he had no sister in Egyptian mythology, and Diana was Bubastis or 
Pasht, who appears to be one of the great deities. 

“Azotus is Aslidod of sacred Scripture. This shows how much the 
Egyptian power had declined when Psammetichus was obliged to besiege 
a ciW near the coniines of Egypt for so long a time as twenty-nine years. 

''The commencement of the Red Sea canal was in different places at 
various periods. In the time of Herodotus it left the Pelusiac branch a 
little above Bubastis. 

* Patumus was not near the Red Sea, but at the commencement of the 
canal, and was the Pithom mentioned in Exod. i. xi. 
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passage,, which is from Mount Casius, the boundary between 
Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, is a distance of exactly 
one thousand furlongs. But the way by the canal is very much 
longer, on account of the crookedness of its course, A hundred 
and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, employed upon the work 
in the reign of Needs, lost their lives in making the excavation. 
He at length desisted from his undertaking, in consequence of 
an oracle which warned him that he was labouring for the 
barbarian.” ^ The Egyptians call by the name of barbarians all 
such as speak a language different from their own. 

159. Needs, when he gave up the construction of the canal, 
turned all his thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet 
of triremes, some intended for service in the northern sea, and 
some for the navigation of the Erythncan. These last were 
built in the Arabian Gulf, where the dry docks in which they 
lay are still visible. These fleets he employed wherever he had 
occasion; while he also made war by land upon the Syrians, 
and defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus,^ after which 
he made himself master of Cadytis,® a large city of Syria. The 
dress which he wore on these occasions he sent to Branchidse 
in Milesia, as an offering to Apollo.'* After having reigned in all 
.sixteen years,® Needs died, and at his death bequeathed the 
throne to his son Psammis. 

160. In the reign of Psammis, ambassadors from Elis ® arrived 

} This was owing to the increa‘>mg power of the Asiatic nations. 

•The place here intended seems to be Megiddo, where Josiah lost his 
life, between Gilgal and Mount Carmel, on the road through Syria north- 
wards, and not Migdol which was in ligypt. The similarity 

of the two names easily led to the mistake (2 Chron. xxxv. 22). 

® After the defeat and death ot Josiah, Neco proceeded to Carcliemish, 
and on his return, finding that the Jews had put Jehoahaz, his son, on 
the throne, " he made him a prisoner at Kiblali, in the land of Hamath, 
and, after having imposed a tribute of 100 talents of silver and a talent 
of gold upon Jerusalem, he made his brother Eliakim (whose name he 
changed to Jehoiakim) king in his stead, carrying Jehoahaz captive to 
Egypt, where he died ” (2 Kings xxiii. 29). 

* For an account of the temple ot Apollo at Branchidaj, see Bk. i. ch. 157. 

® The reverses which soon afterwards befell the Egyptians were not 
mentioned to Herodotus. Neco was defeated at Carch(umsh by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the /jth year of Jehoiakim (Jer. xlvi. 2), and lost all the territory 
which it had been so long the object of the Fharaohs to possess. For 
“ the king of Babylon took, from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates, all that' pertained to the king of Egypt"’ (2 Kings xxiv. 7). 
This river of Egypt was the small torrent-bed that formed the boundary 
of the country on the N.E. side by the modern El Areesh. Jerusalem was 
afterwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

® This shows the great repute of the Egyptians for learning, even at this 
time, when they had greatly declined as a nation. 
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in Egypt, boasting that their arrangements for the conduct of 
the Olympic games were the best and fairest that could be 
devised, and fancying that not even the Egyptians, who sur- 
passed all other nations in wisdom, could .add anything to their 
perfection. When these persons reached Egypt, and explained 
the reason of their visit, the king summoned an assembly of all 
the wisest of the Egyptians. They met, and the Eleans having 
given them a full account of all their rules and regulations wutli 
respect to the contests, said that they had come to Egypt for the 
express purpose of learning whether the Egyptians could im- 
prove the fairness of their regulations in any particular. The 
Egyptians considered awhile, and then made inquiry, “ If they 
allowed their own citizens to enter the lists ? I'he Eleans 
answered, I'hat the lists w'cre open to all Greeks, whether they 
belonged to Elis or to any other state.'’ Hereupon the Egyp- 
tians observed, “ That if this were so, they departed from justice 
very widely, since it was impossible but that they would favour 
their own countrymen, and deal unfairly by foreigners. Jf 
therefore they really wished to manage the games with fairness, 
and if this was the object of their coming to Egypt, they advised 
them to confine the contests to strangers, and allow no native of 
Elis to be a candidate.” Such w^as the advice which the Egyp- 
tians gave to the Eleans. 

i6t. Psammis reigned only six years. He attacked Ethiopia, 
and died almost directly afterwards. Apries, his son,^ succeeded 
him upon the throne, who, excepting Psammetichus, his great- 
grandfather, was the most prosperous of all the kings that ever 
ruled over Eigypt, Tlie length of his reign was twenty-five years, 
and in the course of it he marched an army to attack Sidon, and 
fought a battle with the king of Tyre by sea. When at length 
the time came that was fated to bring him woe, an occasion arose 
which I shall describe more fully in my Libyan history, only 
touching it very briefly here. An army despatched by Apries 
to attack Gyrene, having met with a terrible reverse, the E2gyp- 
tians laid the blame on him, imagining that he had, of malice 
prepense, sent the troops into the jaws of destruction. They be- 
lieved he had wished a vast number of them to be slain, in order 
that he himself might reign with more security over the rest of 
the Egyptians. Indignant therefore at this usage, the soldiers 
who returned and the friends of the slain broke instantly into 
revolt. 

’ Apries is the Pharaoh-Hophra ol Jeremiah (xliv. 30). 
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162. Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis to 
the rebels, to appease the tumult by persuasion. Upon his 
arrival, as he was seeking to restrain the malcontents by his 
exhortations, one of them, coming behind him, put a helmet on 
his head, saying, as he put it on, that he thereby crowned him 
king. Amasis was not altogether displeased at the action, as his 
conduct soon made manifest: for no sooner had the insurgents 
agreed to make him actually their king, than he prepared to 
march with them against Apries. That monarch, on tidings of 
these events reaching him, sent Patarbemis, one of his courtiers, 
a man of high rank, to Amasis, with orders to bring him alive 
into his presence. Patarbemis, on arriving at the place where 
Amasis was, called on him to come back with liim to the king, 
whereupon Amasis broke a coarse jest, and said, “ Pry thee take 
that back to thy master.” When the envoy, notwithstanding 
this reply, persisted in his request, exhorting Amasis to obey the 
summons of the king, he made answer, “ that this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do ; Apries would have no 
reason to complain of him on the score of delay; he would 
shortly come himself to the king, and bring others with him.” ^ 
Patarbemis, upon this, comprehending the intention of Amasis 
partly from his replies, and partly from the preparations which 
he saw in progress, departed hastily, wishing to inform the king 
with all speed of what was going on. Apries, howx'ver, when 
he saw him approaching without Amasis, fell into a paroxysm of 
rage; and not giving himself time for reflection, commanded 
the nose and ears cf Patarbemis to he cut ofl. Then the rest of 
the Eg)^ptians, who had hitherto espoused the cause of Apries, 
when they saw a man of such note among them so shamefully 
outraged, without a moment’s hesitation went ovct to the rebels, 
and put themselves at the disposal of x^masis. 

163. Apries, informed of this new calamity, armed his mer- 
cenaries, and led them against the Egyptians: this was a body 
of Carians and Tonians,^ numbering thirty thousand men, whicli 
was now with him at Sais, where his palace stood — a vast build- 
ing, well worthy of notice. The army of Apries marched out to 
attack the host of the Egyptians, while that oi Amasis went 

* Compare the answer of Cyrus to Astyages (1. 127), which shows that 
this was a commonplace — the answer supposed to be proper for a powerful 
rebel. 

* The Greek troops continued in the pay of the king. The state of Kgypt, 
and the dethronement of Apries, are predicted in Isa xix. 2, and in Jer. 
xliv. 30. 
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forth to fight the strangers ; and now both armies drew 
near the city of Momcmphis,^ and prepared for the coming 

. . . 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven distinct classes ® — 
these are, the priests, the warriors, the cowherds, the swineherds, 
the tradesmen, the interpreters, and the boatmen. Their titles 
indicate their occupations. The warriors consist of Hermoty- 
bians and Calasirians, who come from different cantons,® the 
whole of Egypt being parcelled out into districts bearing this 
name* 

165. The following cantons furnish the Hermot5^bians : — ^The 
cantons of Bnsiris, Sais, Chemmis, Papremis, that of the island 
called Prosopitis,^ and half of Natho. They number, when most 
numerous, a hundred and sixty thousand. None of them ever 
practises a trade, but all are given wholly to war. 

166. The cantons of the Calasirians are different — they in- 
clude the following: — The cantons of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, 
Tanis,® Mcndcs, Sebennytus, Athribis, Pharbjethus, Thmuis, 
Onuphis, Anysis, and MyecpJioris — this last canton consists of 
an island which lies over against the town of Bubastis. The 
Calasirians, when at their greatest number, have amounted to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. Like the Hermotybians, they 
are forbidden to pursue any trade, and devote themselves 
entirely to warlike exercises, the son following the father’s 
calling. 

T67. Whether the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians their 
notions about trade, like so many others, 1 cannot say for certain. 
I have remarked that the Thracians, the Scyths, the Persians, 
the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, hold the citizens 
who practise trades, and their children, in less repute than the 
rest, while they esteem as noble those who keep aloof from 
handicrafts, and especially honour such as are given wholly to 
war. These ideas prevail throughout the whole of Greece, 

* Moniemphis was on the edge of the desert, near the mouth of the 
Lycus canal. 

“These classes, rather than casU'iy were, according to Herodotus — i. 
The sacerdotal. 2. The military. 3. The herdmen. 4. Swineherds. 
5. Shopkeepers. 6. Interpreters. 7. Boatmen. 

^ The number of the uomes or cantons varied at different times. Each 
Home wiis governed by a Nomarch, to whom was entrusted the levying 
ot taxes, and various duties connected with the administration of the 
province. 

* Of Bubiris, see ch. 61. 

* The city of Tams is the Zoan of Scripture. [Cf. Encycl. Btblica, vol. iv. 
A'.v.— H. H. B.l 
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particularly among the Lacedaemonians.^ Corinth is the placc^ 
where mechanics are least despised.^ 

168. The warrior class in Egypt had certain special privileges, 
in which none of the rest of the Egyptians participated, except 
the priests. In the first place each man had twelve arurm ® of 
land assigned him free from tax. (The arura is a square of a 
hundred Egyptian cubits, the Egyptian cubit being of the same 
length as the Samian.) All the warriors enjoyed this privilege 
together; but there were other advantages which came to each 
in rotation, the same man never obtaining them twice. A thoU" 
sand Calasirians, and the same number of Hermotybians, formed 
in alternate years the body-guanl of the king ; and during their 
year of service these persons, besides their arurce, received a 
daily portion of meat and drink, consisting of five pounds of 
baked bread, two pounds of beef, and four cups of wine. 

169. When Apries, at the head of his mercenaries, and 
Amasis, in command of the whole native force of the Egyptians, 
encountered one another near the city of Momemphis, an en- 
gagement presently took place. The foreign troops fought 
bravely, but were overpowered by numbers, in which they fell 
very far short of their adversaries. It is said that Apries be- 
lieved that there was not a god who could cast him down from 
his eminence, so firmly did he think that he had established 
himself in his kingdom. But at this time the battle went against 
him; and, his army being worsted, he fell into the enemy’s 
hands, and was brought back a prisoner to Sais, where he was 
lodged in what had been his own house, but was now the palace 
of Amasis. Amasis treated him with kindness, and kept him 
in the palace for a while; but finding his conduct blamed by 
the Egyptians, who charged him with acting unjustly in pre- 
serving a man who had shown himself so biller an enemy both 
to them and him, he gave Apries over into the hands of his 
former subjects, to deal with as they chose. Then the Egyp- 

* The situation of Corinlh led so naturally to oxLciisive trade, and thence 
to that splendour and magnificence of living by which the useful and 
ornamental arts are most encouraged, that, m spite of Dorian pride and 
exclusiveness, the mechanic's occupation came soon to be regarded with 
a goo(^ deal of favour. As early as the lime of Cypsclus elaborate works 
of art proceeded from the Corinthian workshops, as the golden statue oi 
Jupiter at Olympia. Later, Corinth became noted for the peculiar com- 
position of its bronze, which was regarded as better suited for works of 
art than any other, and which under the name of JEs Coriuthiacurn was. 
celebrated throughout the world. 

^ The arura was a little more than three- fourths of an English acre; 
and was only a laud measure. 
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tians took him and strangled him, but having so done thc)' 
buried him in the sepulchre of his fathers. This tomb is in tlie 
temple of Minerva, very near the sanctuary, on the left hand as 
one enters. The Sai’tes ])uricd all the kings who belonged to 
their canton inside this temple; and thus it even contains the 
tomb of Amasis, as well as that of Apries and his family. The 
latter is not so close to the sanctuary as the former, but still it 
is within the temple. It stands i i the court, and is a spacious 
cloister, built of stone, and adorned with pillars carved so as to 
resemble palm-trees,^ and with other sumptuous ornaments. 
Within the cloister is a chamber with folding doors, behind 
which lies the sepulchre of the king. 

170. Here too, in this same precinct of Minen^a at Sai's, is the 
burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention in such 
a connection. It stands behind the temple, against the back- 
wall, which it entirely covers. There are also some large stone 
obelisks in the enclosure, and there is a lake ^ near them, adorned 
with an edging of stone, in form it is circular, and in size, as 
it seemed to me, about equal to the lake in Delos called “ the 
Hoop.^’ ^ 

171. On this lake it is that the Egyptians represent by night 
his sufferings ® whose name I refrain irom mentioning, and this 
representation they call their Mysteries.® 1 know well the whole 

^ They circ coiiiraoii in Egyptian temples, particularly in the Delta, 
where they arc often of granite. 

•This was Osuis. 

•This lake still remains at Sais, tJie modern Sa-el-Hagar. The stone 
casing, which always lined the sides ol these sacred lakes (and wliicli ma^ 
be seen at Tliebes, Ilernionthes, and other places), is entirelv gone.; but 
the extent of the main enclosun*, winch included within it the lake and 
temple, is very evident, and the massive crude brick walls are standing 
to a great height. They are about seventy feet tiuck, and have layers 
of reeds and rushes at intervals, b) serve as binders. The lake is still 
supplied by a canal from the river. 

* The Delian lake was a famous feature of the great temple or sacred 
enclosure of AjkiIIo, w'hich was the chief glory of that island 

‘ The Egyptians and the Syrians had each the myth of a dying (.rod ; but 
tliey selected a different jdneiiomenoii for its basis; the former the Nile, 
Hie Syrians, the aspect of nature, or, as Macrobuis sIkjw^s, the sun; which, 
<lurjng one part ol the year manifesting its vivifying effects on the earth’s 
t.nrlace, seemed to die on the approach ot winter, and hence the notion 
of a God who w'as both mortal and immortal. In the religion of Greece 
:ve trace this more obsemely, but the Cretans believed that Jupiter had 
died, and ev(‘n showed his tomb. This beliel ^vas perhaps borrowed from 
Itgypt or from Syria; lor the Cireeks derided the notion of a God dying. 

® The sufferings and death of Osins were tlie great mystery' of the 
Jigyptiau religion; and some traces of it are jierceptible among other 
people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness, and the abstract 
idea of good,*’ his manifestation upon earth (like an Indian God), his 
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course of the proceedings in these ceremonies,^ but they shall 
not pass my lips. So too, with regard to the mysteries of Ceres, 
which the Greeks term “ the Thesmophoria,*’ 1 know them, but 
I sliall not mention them, except so far as may be done without 
impiety. The daughters of Danaus brought these rites from 
Egypt, and taught them to the Pelasgic women of the Pelo- 
ponnese. Afterwards, when the inhabitants of the peninsula 
were driven from their homes by the Dorians, the rites perished. 
Only in Arcadia, where the natives remained and were not com- 
pelled to migrate,- their obscr\’ance continued. 

172. After Apries had been put to death in the way that I 
have described above, Amasis reigned over Egypt. He belonged 
to the canton of Sais, being a native of the town called Siouph. 
At Erst his subjects looked down on him and held him in small 
esteem, bec.fiuse he had been a mere private person, and of a 

death, and resun'cctiori, and his r)ffico as ludge of the dead in a future 
state, look like the early revelation of a liiture nianileslatioii of the deity 
converted iiit(j a mythological fable. Osiris may be said rather to have 
presided over the judgment of the dead, than to have judged them; he 
gave admission, to those who were found w'orthy, to the abode of happiness. 
Me was not the avenging deitv; he did not punish, nor could he show 
moicy, or subvert the judgment pronounced It was a simple question of 
fact. If wicked they were destined to sufTer punishment. A niair.s 
actions were balanced m the scales against ju^Uce or tnitli, and if found 
wanting he w'as excluded from future happiness. Tims, though the 
ligyptians are said to believe the gods were capable of influencing destiny 
Miuseb. Pr. Ev. hi 4), it is evident that Osins (like the Cireek Zeus) was 
hound by it; and the wicked were punished, not because he rejected them, 
but b^^cause they were wicked. Each man’s conscience, released from 
the sinful body, wiis hi', own judge, and self-condemuatioii hereafter 
followed up the yvQHi and aeavrov e.njomcd on earth. 

1 These mvstenes of Osiris, Herodotus says, were introduced into Greece 
by the daughttjrs of Danaus. The fables of anticjuitv had generally several 
meanings; they were either historical, physical, or religious. The le,ss 
instructed were led to believe Osins represented some natural yiheno- 
meiion ; as the inundation of the Nile, which disappearing again, and losing 
Its fiffects 111 the sea, was construed into the mamtestation and death of the 
deity, destroyed bv Typhon; and the story of his body having been carried 
to BybliiSj'and that of the head which went annually from Egypt to that 
place, swimming on the sea (Lucian, de Dei Syria) for seven days, were the 
allegory of the water of the Nile carried by the currents to the Svrian 
coast; though Pausaiiias (x. 12) says they lamented Osiris, “when the 
Nile began to rise.” His fabulous history was also thought by the Greeks 
to be connected with the sun; but it was not so viewed in early times 
by the Egyjilians; and this was rather an Asiatic notion, and an instance 
oi the usual adaptation of deities to each other m different mythologies, 
l.cast all was he thought to be a man deified. The portion of the 
mysteries imparted to strangers, as to Herodotus, Plutarch, and others, 
and even to Pythagoras, was limited; and the more important secrets 
were not even revealed to all “ the priests, but to those only who were the 
most approved *’ [See J. G. Frazer’s Adorns, Attts, Ostrts (1907). — E. H. B.j 

® Compare viii. 73 
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'house of no great distinction ; but after a time Amasis succeeded 
in reconciling them to his rule, not by severity, but by clever- 
ness. Among his other splendour he had a golden foot-pan, in 
which his guests and himself were wont upon occasion to wash 
their feet. This vessel he caused to be broken in pieces, and 
made of the gold an image of one of the gods, which he set up in 
the most public place in the whole city ; upon winch the Egyp- 
tians flocked to the image, and worshipped it with the utmost 
reverence. Amasis, finding this was so, called an assembly, 
and opened the matter to them, explaining how the image had 
been made of the foot-pan, wherein they had been wont formerly 
to wash their feet and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was 
^greatly reverenced. “ And truly,” he went on to say, “ it had 
gone with him as with the foot-pan. If he was a private person 
formerly, yet now he had come to be their king. And so he 
bade them honour and reverence him.” Such was the mode in 
which he won over the Egyptians, and brought them to be 
content to do him service. 

173. The following was the general habit of his life: — From 
early dawn to the time when the forum is wont to fill/ he 
sedulously transacted all the business that was brought before 
him; during the remainder of the day he drank and joked with 
his guests, passing the time in witty and, sometimes, scarce 
seemly conversation. It grieved his friends that he should thus 
'demean himself, and accordingly some of them chid him on the 
subject, saying, to him, — Oh I king, thou dost but ill guard thy 
royal dignity whilst thou allowest thyself in such levities. Thou 
shouldesl sit in state upon a stately throne, and busy thyself 
with affairs the whole day long. So would the Egyptians feel 
that a great man rules them, and thou wouldst be better spoken 
of. But now thou conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.” 
Amasis answered them ^hus: — ‘‘ Bowmen bend their bows when 
they wish to shoot; unbrace them when the shooting^ is over. 
AVere they kept always strung they would break, and fail the 
archer in time of need. So it is with men. If they give them- 
selves constantly to serious work, and never indulge awhile in 
pastime or sport, they lose their senses, and become mad or 

^ In early times the Greeks divided the day into three parts. The 
division, according to Dio Chrysostomus, was sunrise, or early morn; 
Jr€pl TrXiffOovcrav dyopdv^ market time or forenoon, the third hour; fii<r7jij,^pla, 
midday; or Trepl dtLX-rjv^ afternoon, or the ninth hour; and iffiri^pa, 

-evening, or sunset. These arc very like the Arabic divisions at the present 
time, for each of which they have a stated number of prayers. 
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moody. Knowing this, I divide my life between pastime and 
business.’* Thus he answered his friends. 

174. It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private man, 
had the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and was averse to 
engaging in any serious employment. He lived in constant 
feasts and revelries, and whenever his means failed him, he 
roamed about and robbed people. On such occasions the 
persons from whom he had stolen would bring him, if he denied 
the charge, before the nearest oracle; sometimes the oracle 
would pronounce him guilty of the theft, at other times it would 
acquit him. When afterwards he came to be king, he neglected 
the temples of such gods as had declared that he was not a thief, 
and neither contributed to their adornment, nor frequented 
them for sacrifice ; since he regarded them as utterly worthless, 
and their oracles as wholly false: hut the gods who had detected 
his guilt he considered to be true gods whose oracles did not 
deceive, and these he honoured exceedingly. 

175. First of all, therefore, he built the gateway^ of the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, which is an astonishing work, far 
surpassing all other buildings of the same kind both in extent 
and height, and built with stones of rare size and excellency. 
In the next place, he presented to the temple a number of large 
colossal statues, and several prodigious andro-sphinxes,^ besides 
certain stones for the repairs, of a most extraordinary size. 
Some of these he got from the quarries over against Memphis, 
but the largest were brought from Elephantine,^ which is twenty 
days’ voyage from Sais. Of all these womlerful masses that 
which I most admire is a chamber made of a single stone, which 
was quarried at Elephantind. It took three years to convey this 
block from the quarry to Sais; and in tine conveyance were em- 
ployed no fewer than two thousand labourers, who were all from 
the class of boatmen. The length of this chamber on the outside 
is twenty-one cubits, its breadth fourteen cubits, and its height 
eight. The measurements inside arc the following: -The 
length, eighteen cubits and five-sixths; the breadth, twelve 
cubits; and the height, five. It lies near the entrance of the 
temple, where it was left in consequence of the following cir- 
cumstance: — It happened that the architect, just as the stone 

^ Not a “ portico.” but the lofty towers of the Area, or Court of Entrance. 

® The usual sphinxes of the dromos^ or avenue, leadm^j to the entrance ot 
the large temples. 

® These were granite blocks. 
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had reached the spot where it now stands^ heaved a sigh, con- 
sidering the length of time that the removal had taken, and 
feeling wearied with the heavy toil. The sigh was heard by 
Amasis, who, regarding it as an omen, would not allow the 
chamber to he moved forward any further. Some, however, say 
that one of the workmen engaged at the levers was crushed and 
killed by the mass, and that this was the reason of its being left 
where it now stands. 

176. To the other temples of much note Amasis also made 
magnificent offerings — at Memphis, for instance, he gave the 
recumbent colossus ^ in front ot the temple of Vulcan, which 
is seventy-five feet long. Two otlicr colossal statues stand on 
the same base, each twenty feet high, carved in the stone of 
Ethiopia, one on either side of the temple. There is also a stone 
colossus of the same size at Sais, recumbent like that at Memphis. 
Amasis finally built the temple of Isis at Memphis, a vast 
structure, well worth seeing. 

177. It is said that the reign of Amasis was the most pros- 
perous time that Egypt ever saw,- — the river was more liberal 
to the land, and the land brought forth more abundantly for the 
service of man than had ever been known before ; while the 
number of inhabited cities was not less than twenty thousand, 
ft was this king Amasis who esta])lished the law that every 
Egyptian should appear once a year before the governor of his 
canton,® and show bis means ot living; or, failing to do .so, and 
to prove that he got an honest livelihood, should be put to 
death. Solon the Athenian borrowed this law from the Egyp- 
tians, and imposed it on his countrymen, who have observed it 
ever since. It is indeed an excellent custom. 

178. Amasis was partial to the Greeks,*’ and, among other 
favours which he granted them, gave to such as liked to settle 
in Egypt the city of Naucratis ^ for their residence. To those 

^ It was an unusual position for an ligyptiau statue; and this, as well 
as the other at Mein]>his, and the monolith, may have been left on the 
f^round, m consequence of the troubles which came upon Egypt at the time; 
and which the Egyptians concealed from Herodotus, 

^This can only relate to the internal state of the country; and what 
Herodotus afterwards says ^hows this was his meaning. 

Each nome, or canton, was governed by a nomarch. 

* Amasis had reason to be Iiostile to the Greeks, who had assisted Apnes, 
but, perceiving the value ot their aid, he became friendly to them, and 
granted them many privileges, which had the effect of inducing many to 
settle in Egypt, and attcrwcirds led them to assist the Egyptians in freeing 
their country from the Persians. 

®This was “ formerly” the only commercial entrepot for Greek mer- 
chandise, and was established for the first time by Amasis. 
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who only wished to trade upon the coast, and did not want to 
fix their abode in the country, he granted certain lands where 
they might set up altars and erect temples to the gods. Of these 
temples the grandest and most famous, which is also the most 
frequented, is that called “ the Hellenium.’’ It was built con- 
jointly by the lonians, Dorians, and ^Eolians, the following 
cities taking part in the work: — the Ionian states of Chios, Teos, 
PhoCfCa, and Clazomenye; Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and 
Phaselis ^ of the Dorians; and Mytilene of the HColians. These 
are the states to whom the temple belongs, and they hav^c the 
right of appointing the governors of the factory ; the other cities 
which claim a share in the building, claim what in no sense 
belongs to them. Three nations, however, consecrated for them- 
selves separate temples— the Eginetans one to Jupiter, the 
Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to Apollo.‘*^ 

179. In ancient times there was no factory but Naucratis in 
the Avhole of Egypt; and if a person entered one of the other 
mouths of the Nile, he was obliged to swear that he had not 
come there of his own free will. Having so done, he w'as bound 
to sail in his ship to the Canobic mouth, or, were that impossible 
owing to contrary winds, he must take his wares by boat all 
round the Delta, and so bring them to Naucratis, whicli had an 
exclusive privilege. 

180. It happened in the reign of Amasis that the temple of 
Delphi had been accidentally burnt,** and the Amphictyoris ^ 
had contracted to have it rebuilt for three hundred talents, of 
which sum one-fuuith was to lie furnished by the Delphians. 
Under these circumstances the Delphians went from city to city 
begging contributions, and among their other wanderings came 
to Egypt and asked for help. From few other places (lid they 
obtain so much — Amasis gave them a thousand talents of alum,® 
and the Greek settlers twenty minye.® 

t8i. a league was concluded by Amasis with the Cyrenyeans, 
by which Cyrene and Egypt became idose friends and allies. He 
likewise took a wife from that city, either as a sign of his friendly 

‘ Phas^'lib lay on the cast coast ol Lycia, directly at the base of Mount 
Solvma (I'akhialu) . 

“That IS, to the jEjods specially worshipped in their respective countries. 

^ The temple at JOelphi was burnt m the yeai u.c. 548, consequently in 
the 2ist year of Amasis. 

■* See Book vii ch. 200. 

^ That of Hgypt was celebrated. 

® Twenty miiicE would be somewhat more than ^80 of our money. The 
-entire sum which the Delphians had to collect exceeded 8,000. 
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feelings or because he had a fancy to marry a Greek woman. 
However this may be, certain it is that he espoused a lady 
of Cyrene, by name Ladice, daughter, some say, of Battus or 
Arcesilaus, the king — others, of Critobulus, one of the chief 
citizens. When the time came to complete the contract, Amasis 
was struck with weakness. Astonished hereat — for he was not 
wont to be so afflicted — the king thus addressed his bride: 

“ Woman, thou hast certainly bewitched me — now therefore be 
sure thou shall perish more miserably than ever woman perished 
yet.” Ladic6 protested her innocence, but in vain; Amasis w'as 
not softened. Hereupon she made a vow internally, that if he 
recovered within the day (for no longer time was allowed her), 
she would present a statue to the temple of Venus at Cyren^. 
Immediately she ol)taincd her wish, and the king’s weakness 
disappeared. Amasis loved her greatly ever after, and Ladice 
performed her vow. The statue which she caused to be made, 
and sent to Cyrene, continued there to my day, standing with 
its face looking outward.s from the city. Ladice herself, when 
Cambyses conquered Egypt, suffered no wrong; for Cambyses, 
on learning of her who she was, sent her back unharmed to her 
country. 

182. Besides the marks of favour already mentioned, Amasis 
also enriched with offerings many of the Greek temples. He 
sent to Cyrene a statue of Minerva covered with plates of gold,^ 
and a painted likeness “ of himself. To the Minerva of Lindus 
he gave two statues in stone, and a linen corslet ^ well worth 
inspection. To the Samian Juno he presented two statues of 
himself, made in w’ood,*^ v hich stood in the great temple to my 
day, behind the doors. Samos w^as honoured with these gifts on 
account of the bond of friendship subsisting iDctween Amasis and 
Polycrates, the son of ALaces: ^ Lindus, for no such reason, but 
because of the tradition that the daughters of Daiiaus ** touched 

’ Statues of tins kind were not uncommon (inlra, vi. ti8). The most 
famous was that ol Minerva 'Athena] at J)elphi, winch the AtlSenians 
dedicated from the spoils ol their viett^ry at the Eurymedoii. 

*Thc Egyptians had actual portraits of thfur kings at a very remote 
period, and those in the iCMljitures were real likenesses. There are some 
portraits painted on wood and affixed to mummy cases, but these are ot 
Greek and Roman time, and an imiovatuiu not Egyptian, 

• Tt has been conjccUired that the “ tree- wool ol Herodotus was silk; 
but cotton is commonly used for embroidery even at the present day. 

• Pausanias (ii. 19) says “ cdl ancient statues were of waxid, especially 
those of the Egyptians.” 

Vide infra, iii. S9-43- 

• The flight ot Danaus Irom Egypt to Greece is not only mentioned by 
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there in their flight from the sons of .^Egyptus, and built the 
temple of Minerva. Such were the offerings of Amasis. He 
likewise took Cyprus, which no man had ever done before/ and 
compelled it to pay him a tribute.^ 

Herodotus, but by Manetho and others, and was credited both by Greeks 
and Egyptians, 

^ According to Greek tradition, the conquest was effected by a certain 
Cinyras, a Syrian king, whom Homer makes contemporary with Aga- 
memnon. (U. xi. 20.) His capital was Paphos. 

* Neco had made Egypt a naval power (supra, ch. 150), which she thence- 
forth continued to be. 


ADDED NOTES BY THE EDITOR 

(i ) The Pyrawids . — The Pyramids divide themselves into seven large 
groups, the two largest (at Gizeh) being the work of the old kings, while 
the ffve smaller were probably built in the Vth and VI th dyiiasties. On 
being investigated, the chambers within several of these structures were 
found to be covered with hieroglyphic signs They arc among the very 
oldest literary monuments of Egypt The pjTumid texts are religious, 
and contain hymns, prayers, and magical tonnulae, reflecting the popular 
ideas of life after death. Most ot them are in poetical language. Large 
and important finds of gems and treasure were dug up in the under 
chambers, as well as of reliefs, granite figures, and the like. 

(2 ) Among recent discoveries in Egypt the Tel-el-Amarm tablets arc the 
most important. These clay tablets, m cuneilorm character, enable us 
to get a bingularly helpful understanding not only of the civilisation of the 
period (about 1400 b.c.), but also of the political status ot Egypt at the 
time Thev prove the prevalence of Babylonian influence and civilising 
power m Western Asia in a hitherto unexpected fashion. Even Egyptian 
kings wrote to their Syrian subjects in Babylonian. 

(3.) The Lahynnth v;as probably a temple, tliough (so far) no architectural 
plan of the building has been obtained. Every excavation made proves 
the, extraordinarily high state of civilisation which had been attained m 
ancient Egvjff. 

The discovery by Dr. A. J. Evans of a huge, inany-chambered building 
in Cnossus (Crete), on the traditional site of the palace of Minos, has 
suggested to him the idea that this Cretan structure was the original 
labyrinth. Its huge size and complexity caused the name to be used in 
its conventional meaning; but originally the word seems to mean “ house 
of the double'axe ” (labrys). 



THE THIRD BOOK, ENTITLED THALIA 

i . The above-mentioned Amasis was the Egyptian king against 
whom Cambyses, son of Cyrus, made his expedition; and with 
him went an army composed of the many nations under his rule, 
among them being included both Ionic and ^Lolic Greeks. The 
reason of the invasion was the following.^ Cambyses, by the 
advice of a certain Egyptian, who was angry with Amasis for 
having torn him from his wife and children, and given him over 
to the Persians, had sent a herald to Amasis to ask his daughter 
in marriage. His adviser was a physician, whom Amasis, when 
Cyrus had requested that he would send him the most skilful of 
all the Egyptian eye-doctors,^ singled out as the best from the 
whole number. Therefore the Egyptian bore Amasis a grudge, 
and his reas(jn for urging Camhyses to ask the hand of the king^s 
daughter was, that if he complied, it might cause him annoy- 
ance; if he refused, it might make Cambyses his enemy. When 
the message came, Amasis, who much dreaded the power of the 
I'ersians, was greatly perplexed whether to give his daughter or 
no; for that Cambyses did not intend to make her his w'ifc, but 
would only receive her as his concubine, he knew for certain. 
He therefore cast the matter in his mind, and finally resolved 
what he would do. I'here was a daughter of the late king 
Apries, named Nitetis,'^ a tall and beautiful woman, the last 
survivor of that royal house. Amasis took this woman, and, 
decking her out with gold and costly garments, sent her to 
Persia as if she had been his own child. Some time afterwards, 
Cambyses, as he gave her an embrace, happened to call her by 
her father’s name, whereupon she said to him, “ I see, 0 king, 
thou knowest not how thou hast been cheated by Amasis; who 

^ Herodotus had already told us that the subjugation of Egypt was 
among the designs of Cyrur. (i. 153), Indeed, two motives of a public 
character, each by itself enough to account for the attack, urged the Persian 
arms m this direction; viz, revenge, and the lust of conquest. Grote 
has noticed the impulse of aggrandisement,” which formed the pre- 
dominant characteristic of the Persian nation at this period. 

*Vide supra, ii. 84. Egyptians first, and aiterwards Greeks, were the 
court physicians of the Achasmenidae. 

* This account, which Herodotus says was that oi the Persians, is utterly 
inadxoissible. 
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took me, and, tricking me out with gauds, sent me to thee as his 
own daughter. But I am in truth the child of Apries, who was 
his lord and master, until he rebelled against him, together with 
the rest of the Egyptians, and put him to death.'^ It was this 
speech, and the cause of quarrel it disclosed, which roused the 
anger of Cambyses, son of Cyrus, and brought his arms upon 
Egypt. Such is the Persian story. 

2. The Egyptians, however, claim Cambyses as belonging to* 
them, declaring that he was the son of this Nitetis. It was 
Cyrus, they say, and not Cambyses, who sent to Amasis for his 
daughter. But here they mis-state the truth. Acquainted as 
they are beyond all other men with the laws and customs of the 
Persians, they cannot but be well aware, first, that it is not the 
Persian wont to allow a bastard to reign when there is a legiti- 
mate heir; and next, that Cambyses was the son of Cassandane, 
the daughter of Pharnaspes, an Achiemenian, and not of this 
Egyptian. But the fact is, that they pervert history, in order 
to claim relationship with the house of Cyrus. Such is the 
truth of this matter. 

3. I have also heard another account, which I do not at all 
believe, — that a Persian lady came to visit the wives of Cyrus^ 
and seeing how tall and beautiful were the children of Cassan- 
dane, then standing by, broke out into loud praise of them, and 
admired them exceedingly. But Cassandane, wife of Cyrus, 
answered, “ Though such the children I have borne him, yet 
Cyrus slights me and gives all his regard to the new-comer from 
Egypt.’’ Thus did she express her vexation on account of 
Nitetis: whereupon Cambyses, the eldest of her boys, exclaimed, 
“ Mother, when I am a man, 1 will turn Egypt upside down for 
you.” PTe was but ten years old, as the tale runs, when he said 
this, and astonished all the women, yet he never forgot it after- 
wards; and on this account, they say, when he came to be a 
man, and mounted the throne, he made his expedition against 
Egypt, 

4. There vas another matter, quite distinct, which helped to 
bring about the expedition. One of the mercenaries of Amasis,^ 
a llalicarnassian, Phanes by name, a man of good judgment, and 
a brave warrior, dissatisfied for some reason or other with his 
master, deserted the service, and, taking ship, fled to Cambyses,. 
w’ishing to get speech with him. As he was a person of no small 

^ The Carian and Ionian mercenaries mentioned repeatedly in the sectmd 
Book (chs. 152, 154, 163, etc.). 
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account among the mercenaries, and one who could give very 
exact intelligence about Egypt, Amasis, anxious to recover him, 
ordered that he should be pursued. He gave the matter in 
charge to one of the most trusty of the eunuchs, who went in 
quest of the Halicarnassian in a vessel of war. The eunuch 
caught him in Lycia, but did not contrive to bring him back to 
Egypt, for Phanes outwitted him by making his guards drunk, 
and then escaping into Persia. Now it happened that Cambyses 
w^as meditating his attack on Egypt, and doubting how he might 
best pass the desert, when Phanes arrived, and not only told 
him all the secrets of Amasis, but advised him also how the 
desert might be crossed. He counselled him to send an ambas- 
sador to the king of the Arabs, ^ and ask him for safe-conduct 
through the region. 

5. Now the only entrance into Egypt is by this desert: the 
country from Phccnicia to the borders of the city Cadylis “ 
belongs to the people called the Palx*stine Syrians ; from 
Cadytis, which it appears to me is a city almost as large as 
Sardis, the marts upon the coast till you reach Jenysus are the 
Arabian king’s; after Jenysus the Syrians again come in, and 
extend to Lake Serbonis, near the place where Mount Casius 
juts out into the sea. At Lake Serbonis, where the tale goes 
that Typhon hid himself, Egypt begins. Now the whole tract 
between Jenysus on the one side, and Lake Serbonis and Mount 
Casius on the other, and' this is no small space, being as much 
as three days’ journey, is a dry flesert without a drop of water. 

6. 1 shall now' mention a thing of which tc.w of those w'ho sail 
to Egypt are aware. Twice a year wane is brought into Egypt 
from ev(Ty part of Greece, as well as from JMiamicia, in earthen 
jars ; and yet in the w'hole country you will nowhere^ see, as I 
ma.}' say, a single jar. , What then, every one wdll ask, becomes 
of the jars.?^ T’his, tOo, I wull clear up. The burgomaster 01 
each town has to collect the wdne-jars wdthin his district, and to 
carr)' them to Memphis, wLere they are all filled with water by 
the Memphians, wdio tlicn convey them to this desert tract of 

' florodotiis appear‘d tc> have thought that the Arabs were united under 
the government of a single king. 

“That Ciaza. 

“Palestine Sviia means properly “ the Syria of the Philistines.” who 
were in ancient times by far the most powerful race of southern Syria (cf. 
Gen. xxi. 32- xxvi. 14-8; Ex. xiii. 17. «tc,) 

♦Besides the quantity of wine made in Egypt, a great supply was 
annually imported from Greece, after the trade was opened with that 
country. 
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Syria, And so it comes to pass that all* the jars which enter 
Eg}'pt year by year, and are there put up to sale, find their way 
into Syria, whitlier all the old jars have gone before them. 

7. This way of keeping the passage into Egypt fit for use by 
storing water there, was begun by the Persians so soon as they 
became masters of that country. As, however, at the time of 
which we speak the tract had not yet been so supplied, Cam- 
byscs took the advice of his Halicarnassian guest, and sent 
messengers to the Arabian to beg a safe-conduct through the 
region. The Arabian granted his j^raycr, and each pledged 
faith to the other. 

8. The Arabs keep such pledges more religiously than almost 
any other people.^ They plight faith with the forms following. 
When two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third: he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the inside 
of the hand of each near the middle finger, and, taking a piece 
from their dress, dips it in the blood of eacli, and moistens 
therewith seven stones ^ lying in the midst, calling the while 
on Bacchus and Urania. After this, the man who makes the 
pledge commends the stranger (or the citizen, if citizen he be) 
to all his friends, and they deem themselves bound to stand to 
the engagement. They have but th(‘se two gods, to wit, Bacchus 
and Urania;® and they say that in tlieir mode of cutting the 
hair, they follow Bacchus. Now their practice is to exit it in a 
ring, away from the temples, Bacchus they call in their 
language Orotal, and Urania, Alilat. 

9. When, therefore, the Arabian had pledged his faith to the 
messengers of Cambyses, he straightway contrived as follows: — 
he filled a number of^camels’ skins with water, and loading 
therewith all the live ctoels that he possessed, drove them into 
the desert, and awaited the coming of the army. This is the 
more likely of the two tales that arc told, 'fhe other is an im- 
probable story, but, as it is related, I think that T ought not to 
pass it by. 'I’here is a great river in Arabia, called the Corys, 

’ The fidelity of the Arabs to their erii»a"pnriciits is noticed by all 
travellers, Mr. Kinglakc remarks, '* It is not of the Bedouins that 
travellers are afraid, for the safe-conduct granted by the Chief of the 
niling tribe is never, I believe, violated.*' (ICothen.) 

* Events were often recorded in the East bv stones. Ccuiip. the 12 stones 
placed in the bed of the Jrirdan, Joshua iv. The number 7 had an 
important meaning (as in the Bible frequently), as well as 4 The former 
was the fortunate number. It was also a sacred number with the Persians. 

® There can be little doubt that the rebgion of the Arabians in the time 
of Herodotus was astral — “ the worship of the host of heaven,** 
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which empties itself into the Erytlinean sea. llie Arabian 
king, they say, made a pipe of the skins of oxen and other 
beasts, reaching from this river all the way to the desert, and so 
brought the water to certain cisterns which he had had dug in 
the desert to receive it. It is a twelve days’ journey from the 
river to this desert tract. And the water, they say, was brought 
through tliree different pipes to three separate places. 

10. Psammenitus, son of Amasis, lay encamyjed at the mouth 
of the Nile, called the ]^clusiac, awaiting Cambyses. For Cam- 
byses, when he went up against Egypt, found Amasis no longer 
in life; he had died after ruling Egypt forty and four years, 
during all which time no gn*at misfortune had befallen him. 
When he died, his body was embalmed, and buried in the tomb 
which he had himself caused to be made in the temple.^ After 
his son Psammenitus had mounted the throne, a strange prodigy 
occurred in Egypt; — ^Rain fell at P^gyptian Thebes, a thing 
which never happened before, and which, to the present time^ 
has never happened again, as the Thebans tlxemselvcs testify. 
In Upper Egypt it does not usually rain at all; but on this 
occasion, rain fell at I'hebes in small drops. 

11. The Persians crossed the desert, and, pitching their camp 
close to the Egyptians, made ready for battle. Hereupon the 
mercenaries in the jiay of Psammenitus, w^ho were Greeks and 
Carians, full of anger against Phanes for having brought a foreign 
army upon Egypt, bethought themselves of a mode whereby 
they might be revenged on him. Phanes had left sons in Egypt. 
The merc(‘naries took these, and leading them to the camp, 
displayed them before the eyes of their father; after wdnch they 
brouglil (Hit a bowl, and, placing it in J:he space between the 
two hosts, they led the sons of Phanes, one by one, to the vessel, 
and slew them over it.“ When the last was dead, water and 
wine were poured into the bowd, and all the soldiers tasted of 
the blood, and so they went to the battle. Stubborn was the 
fight which follow'C'd, and it was not till vast numbers had been 
slain up(-»n l)uth sides, that the f'^gyptians turned and fled. 

12. On the field where this l)aUle was fought 1 saw^ a very 
W'onderful thing which tlu‘ natives pointed (»ut to me. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered upon the fu Id in two lots, those 
of the Persians in om‘ place by tlumselvcs, as the bodies lay at 
the first — those of the Egyptians in another place apart from 

* The temple of Minei va at Sais (Vide supra, ii. 169.) 

*This was a mode ol rnakine an oath bindmj'. 
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them : If, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with a pebble « 
they are so weak, that you break a hole in them ; but the Egyp- 
tian skulls are so strong, that you may smite them with a stone 
and you will scarcely break them in. They gave me the follow- 
ing reason for this difference, w^hich seemed to me likely 
enough : — The Egyptians (they said) from early childhood have 
the head shaved, and so by the action of the sun the skull 
becomes thick and hard. The same cause prevents baldness in 
Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than in any other land. 
Such, then, is the reason why the skulls of the Egyptians arc so 
strong. The Persians, on the other hand, have feeble skulls, 
because they keep themselves shaded from the first,^ wearing 
turbans upon their heads. What I have here mentioned I saw 
with my own eyes, and I observed also the like at Papremis, in 
the case of the Persians who were killed with Achaemencs, the 
son of Darius, by Inarus the Libyan.^ 

13. The Egyptians who fought in the battle, no sooner turned 
their backs upon the enemy, than they fled away in complete 
disorder to Memphis, where they shut themselves up within the 
walls. Hereupon Cambyses sent a Mytilensean vessel, with a 
Persian herald on board, wdio was to sail up the Nile to Mem- 
phis, and invite the Egyptians to a surrender. They, however, 
when they saw the vessel entering the town, poured forth in 
crowds from the castle, destroyed the ship, and, tearing the 
crew limb from liml), so bore them into the fortress. After this 
Memf)his w^as be.siegcd, and in due lime surrendered. Hereon 
the Libyans who bordered upon Egypt, fearing the fate of that 
country, gave themselves up to Camliyscs without a battle, 
made an agreement to pay tribute to him, and forthwith sent 
him gifts."^ The Cyrenaeans too, and tlie Barcaeans, having the 
same fear as the Libyans, immediately did the like. C'ambyses 
received the Libyan presents very graciously, but not so the 
gifts of the Cyrenaeans. They had sent no more than five 
Imndrcd mince * of silver, w^hich ('ambyses, 1 imagine, thought 
too little. He therefore snatched the money from Uicm, and 
w ith his own hands scattered it among his soldiers. 

14. Ten days after the fort had fallen, (Jambyses resolved to 

^ Prc)pahlv the shadiii" by the turban is alone meant 

® Vide infra, vii. 7. Tlie revolt of Inarus is fixed by Clinton to the year 
B.C- 4tn), the iifth year of Artaxerxes. 

^ Vide infra, iv. 105. Arc(;^ilaus 111 . was kint^ of Cyrcjnc at time. 

* If Attic luiiia) are intended, as is probalde, the value of the C>Ten£eaD 
ccaitribiition would be little more than £2000 of our money. 
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try the spirit of Psammcnitus, the Egyptian king, whose whole 
reign had been but six months. He therefore had him set in 
one of the suburbs, and many other Egyptians with him, and 
there subjected him to insult. First of all he sent his daughter 
out from the city, clothed in the garb of a slave, with a pitcher 
to draw water. Many virgins, the daughters of the chief nobles, 
accompanied her, wearing the same dress. When the damsels 
came opposite tl)e place where their fathers sate, shedding tears 
and uttering cries of woe, the fathers, all but Psammcnitus, 
wept and wailed in return, grieving to see their children in so 
sad a plight; but he, when he had looked and seen, bent his 
head towards the ground. In this way passed by the water- 
carriers. Next to them came Psammenitus’ son, and two thou- 
sand Egyptians of the same age with him — ^all of them having 
ropes round their necks and bridles in their mouths — and they 
too passed by on their way to sutler death for the murder of the 
Mytilenaeans who were destro)Td, with their vessel, in Memphis. 
For so had the royal judges given their sentence — “ for each 
Mytilenajan ten of the noblest Egyptians must forfeit life,” 
King Psammcnitus saw the train pass on, and knew his son was 
being led to death, hut, while the other Egyptians who sate 
around him wept and were sorely troubled, he showed no further 
sign than when he saw his daughter. And now, when they too 
were gone, it chanced that one of his former boon -companions, a 
man advanced in years, who had been stripped of all that he 
had and was a beggar, came where Psammcnitus, son of Amasis, 
and the rest of the Egyptians were, asking alms from the 
soldiers. At this sight the king burst into tears, and, weeping 
out aloud, called his friend by his name, and smote himself on 
the head. Now there were some who had been set to watch 
Fsammenitus and see what he would do as each train went by; 
so these persons w^nt and told Cambyses of his behaviour. 
Then he, astonished at what was done, sent a messenger to 
Psammcnitus, and questioned him, saying, “ Psartimenitus, thy 
lord Cambyses asketh thee why, when thou sawest-thy daughter 
brought to shame, and th}^ son on his way to death, thou didst 
neither utter cry nor shed tear, while to a beggar, who is, 
he hears, a stranger to thy race, thou gavest those marks of 
honour.’’ To this question Psammcnitus made answer, “ O son 
of Cyrus, my own misfortunes were too great for tears; but the 
woe of my friend deserved them. When a man falls from 
splendour and plenty into beggary at the threshold of old age. 
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one may well weep for him.'' When the messenger brought back 
this answer, Cambyses owned it was just; Croesus, likewise, the 
Egyptians say, burst into tears — ^for he too had come into Egypt 
with Cambyses — and the Persians who were present wept. 
Even Cambyses himself was touched with pity, and he forth- 
with gave an order, that the son of Psammenitus should be 
spared from the number of those appointed to die, and Psam- 
menitus himself brought from the suburb into his presence. 

15. The messengers were too late to save the life of Psam- 
inenitus’ son, who had been cut in pieces the first of all; but 
the}^ took Psammenitus himself and brought him before the 
king. (!ambyses allowed him to live with him, and gave him 
no more harsh treatment; nay, could he have kept from inter- 
meddling with affairs, he might have recovered Egypt, and ruled 
it as governor, k'or the Persian wont is to treat the sons of 
kings with honour, and even to give their fathers’ kingdoms to 
the children of such as revolt from them.^ There are many 
cases from which one may collect that this is the Persian rule, 
and especially those of Pausiris and 'fhannyras. Thannyras was 
son of Inarus the Libyan, and was allowed to succeed his father, 
as w'as also Pausiris, son of Amyrticus; yet certainly no two 
person^ ever did the Persians more damage than Amyrtseus and 
Inarus. In this case Psammenitus plotted evil, and received 
his reward accordingly. He was discovered to be stirring up 
revolt in Egx^pt, wherefore Cambyses, when his guilt clearly 
appeared, compelled him to drink bull’s blood, ^ which presently 
caused his death. Such was the end of Psammenitus. 

1 6. After this Cambyses left Mrmpliis, and went to Sai’s, 
washing to do that which he actually did on his arrival there, 
lie entered the palace of Amasis, and straightway commanded 
that the body of the king should be brought forth from the 
sepulchre. When the attendants did according to his com- 
mandment, he further bade them scourge the body, and prick it 
with goads, and pluck the hair from it,^ and heap upon it all 

^ It appears Irum the Jewish history that this was a general Oriental 
practice m ancieat times. When PharaolvNechu deposed Jehoahaz, lie 
made Eliakim (Jehoiakim), his brother, king over Judah (2 Kings xxiii. 
34). And when Nebuchadnezzar deposed Jehoiachiu (2 Kmgs xxiv. 17), 
he set Mattaniah (Zedekiah), his uncic, upon the throne. 

* There seems to have been a wide-spread belief among the ancients 
that bull’s blood was poisonous 

* This IS evidently a Greek statement, and not derived from the Egyptian 
priests. There was no hair to pluck out, the “ head and all the body ” <*t 
the kings and priests being shaved. The whole story may be doubted. 
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manner of insults. The body, however, having been embalmed, 
resisted, and refused to come apart, do what they would to it; so 
the attendants grew weary of their work; whereupon Cambyses 
bade them take the corpse and burn it. This was truly an 
impious command to give, for the Persians hold fire to be a god,^ 
and never by any chance burn tlieir dead. Indeed this practice 
is unlawful, both with them and with the Egyptians — with them 
for the reason above mentioned, since they deem it wrong to 
give the corpse of a man to a god; and with the Egyptians, 
because they ])elieve fire to be a live animal, which eats what- 
ever it can seize, and then, glutted with the food, dies with the 
matter which it feeds upon. Now to give a man’s body to be 
devoured by beasts is in no wise agreeable to their customs, and 
indeed this is the very reason why they embalm their dead; 
namely, to prevent them from being eaten in the grave by 
worms. Thus Cambyses commanded what both nations ac- 
counted unlawful.- According to the Egyptians, it was not 
Amasis who was thus treated, but another of their nation who 
was of about the same height. The Persians, believing this 
man^s body to be the king’s, abused it in the fashion described 
above. Amasis, they say, was warned by an oracle of what 
would happen to him after his death: in order, therefore, to* 
prevent the impending fate, he buried the bod5\ which after- 
wards received the blows, inside his own tomb near the entrance, 
commanding his son to bury him, when he died, in the furthest 
recess of the same sepulchre. For my own part 1 do not believe 
that these orders were ever given by Amasis; the Egyptians, as 
it seems to me, falsely asstrt it, to save their own dignity. 

17. After this Cambyses took counsel with himself, and 
planned three expeditions. One was against the Carthaginians, 
another against the Ammonians, and a third against the long- 
lived Ethiopians, who dwelt in that part of Libya whicli bordem 
upon the southern sea.'^ He judged it best to despatch his fleet 
against Carthage and to send some portion of his land army to 
act against the Ammonians, while his spies went into Ethiopia, 
under the pretence of carrying presents to the king, but in reality 

‘ On this point SL*e above, 1. 131. 

- The Kgvptians were averse t(j burning a body, not only because binning 
was considered Hie pimishment of the w3ckcd, but because it was opposed 
to all their prejudices in lavour (»1 its preservation. II they really believed 
in the return ot the soul to the body, this would be an additional reason. 

^ Not only in this passage, but again, mira, ch. ii.j, they are said to 
dwell towards the south, at the furthest limih of Afnca. Their country 
must have lam, therefore, beyond the Straits of Babel-marideb. 
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to take note of all they saw^ and especially to observe whether 
there was really what is called “ the table of the Sun ” in 
Ethiopia. 

18. Now the table of the Sun according to the accounts given 
of it may be thus described: — ft is a meadow in the skirts of 
their city full of the boiled flesh ^ of all manner of beasts, which 
the magistrates are careful to store with meat every night, and 
where whoever likes may come and eat during the day. The 
people of the land say that the earth itself brings forth the food. 
Such is the description which is given of this table. 

19. When Cambyses had made up his mind that the spies 
should go, he forthwith sent to Elephantine lor certain of the 
Icthyophagi who were acquainted with the Ethiopian tongue; 
and, while they were being fetched, issued orders to his fleet to 
sail against Carthage. Eut the Phoenicians said they would not 
go, since they were bound to the Carthaginians by solemn oaths, 
and since besides it would be wicked in them to make war on 
their own children. Now when the Phoenicians refused, the rest 
of the fleet was unequal to the undertaking; and so it was that 
the Carthaginians escaped, and were not enslaved by the 
Persians. Cambyses thought not right to force the war upon 
the Phmnicians, because they had yielded themselves to the 
Persians, and because upon the Pliccnicians all his sea-service 
depended. The Cyprians had also joined the Persians of their 
own accord, and took part witli them in the expedition against 
Egypt. 

20. As soon as the Icthyophagi arrived from Elephantine, 
Cambyses, having told them what they were to say, forthwith 
despatched them into Ethiopia with these following gifts: to 
wit, a purple robe,® a gold chain for the neck, armlets, an 
■alabaster box of myrrh, and a cask of palm wine. The Ethio- 
pians to whom this embassy was sent, are said to be the tallest^ 

^ Thi.- was less rommon m early times, and as Athenaeus says, the heroes 
in Horner seldom boil their meat, or dress it with sauces; ’’ but in Ht^ypt 
as well as m Ethiopia boiled meat was eaten, though the Egyptians more 
trequcntly roasted it, and boiled their fish. With the Arabs the custom 
of boihng meat seems to be very ancient. 

“It has been usual to ascribe the conquest of Phmnicia to Cyrus. But, 
According to Herodotus, the acquisition belongs to the reign of Cambyses. 

® Various opinions have been held about the origin of the Tyrian purple. 
The murex is generally supposed to have given it. A shell-fish (Helix 
lanthina) is found on the coast, about and Beyroot, i\hich is remark- 
able for its throwing out a quantity of purple Uquid when approached, in 
order (hke the sepia) to conceal itself. 

* Vide infra, iii, 114; and compare Isaiah xlv. 14. 
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and handsomest men in the whole world. In their customs 
they difier greatly from the rest of mankind, and particularly in 
the way they choose their kings; for they find out the man who 
is the tallest of all the citizens, and of strength equal to his 
height, and appoint him to rule over them. 

21. The Icthyophagi on reaching this people, delivered the 
gifts to the king of the country, and spoke as follows: — “ Cam- 
byses, king of the Persians, anxious to become thy ally and 
sworn friend, has sent us to hold converse with thee, and to bear 
thee the gifts thou secst, which are the things wherein he him- 
self delights the most.’’ Hereon the Ethiopian, who knew they 
came as spies, made answer: — The king of the Persians sent 
you not with these gifts because he much desired to become my 
sworn friend — ntjr is the account which ye give of yourselves 
true, for ye are come to search out my kingdom. Also your 
king is not a just man — for v/ere he so, he had not coveted a 
land w'hich is not his own, nor brought slavery on a peof)le who 
never did him any wrong. Bear him this bow, and say, — ‘ The 
king of the Ethiops thus advises the king of the Persians — ^when 
the Persians can pull a bow of this strength thus easily, then let 
him come with an army of superior strength against the long- 
lived Ethiopians — till then, let him thank the gods that they 
have not put it into the heart of the sons of the Ethiops to 
covet countries winch do not belong to them.’ ” 

22. So speaking, he unstrung the bow, and gave it into the 
hands of the messengers. Then, taking the purple robe, he 
asked them what it was, and how it had been made. They 
answered truly, telling him concerning the purple, and the art 
of the dyer— whereat he observed, “ that the men were deceitful, 
and their garments also.” Next he took the neck-chain and 
t.he armlets, and asked about them. So the Icthyophagi ex- 
plained their use as ornaments. Then the king laughed, and 
fancying they were fetters, said, “ the Ethiopians had much 
stronger ones.” Thirdly, he inquired about the myrrh, and 
when they told him how it was made and rubbed upon the 
limbs, he said the .same as he had said about the robe. Last of 
all he came to the w^ine, and having learnt their way of making 
it, he drank a draught, which greatly delighted him; whereupon 
he asked what the Persian king was wont to eat, and to what 
age the longest-lived oi the Persians had been known to attain, 
lliey told him that the king ate bread, and described the nature 
of wheat — adding that eighty years was the longest term of 
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man’s life among the Persians. Hereat he remarked, It did 
not surprise him, if they fed on dirt, that they died so soon; 
indeed he was sure they never would have lived so long as- 
eighty years, except for the refreshment they got from that 
drink (meaning the wine), wherein he confessed the Persians 
surpassed the Ethiopians.” 

23. The Icthyophagi then in their turn questioned the king 
concerning the term of life, and diet of his people, and were told 
that most of them lived to be a hundred and twenty years old, 
while some even went beyond that age — they ate boiled flesh, 
and had for their drink nothing but milk. When the Icthyo- 
phagi showed wonder at the number of the years, he led them to 
a fountain, wherein when they had washed, they found their 
flesh all glossy and sleek, as if they had bathed in oil — ^and a 
scent came from the spring like that of violets. The water was 
so weak, they said, that nothing would float in it, neither wood, 
nor any lighter substance, but all went to the bottom. If the 
account of this fountain be true, it would be their constant use 
of the water from it which makes them so long-lived. When 
they quitted the fountain the king led them to a prison, where 
the prisoners were all of them bound with fetters of gold. 
Among these Ethiopians copper is of all metals the most scarce 
and valuj^ble. After they had seen the prison, they were like- 
wise shown w'hat is called ‘‘ the table of the Sun.” 

24. Also, last of all, they were allowed to behold the coffins of 
the Ethiopians, which are made (according to report) of crystal, 
after the following fashion: — When the dead body has been 
dried, either in the Egyptian, or in some other manner, they 
cover the whole with gypsum, and adorn it with painting until it 
is as like the living man as possible. Then they place the body 
in a crystal pillar which has been hollowed out to receive it, 
crystal being dug up in great abundance in their country, and 
of a kind very easy to work. You may see the corpse through 
the pillar within which it lies; and it neither gives out any un- 
pleasant odour, nor is it, in any respect unseemly; yet there 
is no part that is not as plainly visible as if the body was 
bare. The next of kin keep thc crystal pillar in their houses 
for a full year from the time of the death, and give it the first 
fruits continually, and honour it with sacrifice. After the 
year is out they bear the pillar forth, and set it up near the 
town. 

25. When the spies had now seen everything, they returned 
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back to Egypt^ and made report to Cambyses^ who was stirred 
to anger by their words. Pbrthwith he set out on his march 
against the P^thiopians without having made any provision for 
the sustenance of his army, or reflected that he was about to 
wage war in the uttermost parts of the earth. Like a senseless 
madman as he was^ no sooner did he receive the report of the 
Icthyophagi than he began his march^ bidding the Greeks who 
were with his army remain w^hcrc they were^ and taking only 
his land force with him. At Thebes^ which he passed through 
on his way^ he detached from his mam body some fifty thousand 
men, and sent them against the yVmmonians with orders to carry 
the people into captivity, and burn the oracle of Jupiter. Mean- 
while he himself went on wdth the rest of his forces against the 
Ethiopians, before, however, he had accomplished one-fifth 
part of the distance, all that the army had in the w^iy of provi- 
sions failed; whereupon the men began to eat the sumpter 
])easts, which shortly failed also. If then, at this time, Cam- 
byses, seeing w'hat was happening, had confessed himself in the 
wTong, and led his army back, he w^ould have done the wisest 
thing that he could after the mistake made at the outset; but as 
it was, lie look no manner of heed, but continued to march for- 
wards. So long as the earth gave them anything, the soldiers 
sustained life by eating the grass and herbs; but when they 
came to the bare sand, a portion of them were guilty of a horrid 
deed: by tens they cast lots for a man, who was slain to be the 
food of the others. When Cambyses heard of these doings, 
alarmed at such cannibalism, he gave up his attack on Ethiopia, 
and retreating by the way he had come, reached Thebes, after 
he had lost vast numbers of his soldiers. P'rom Thebes he 
marched down to Memphis, w^here he dismissed the Greeks, 
allowing them to sail home. And so ended the expedition 
against Ethiopia.^ 

26. The men sent to attack the Ammonians, started from 
Thebes, having guides with them, and may be clearly traced as 
far as the city Oasis, which is inhabited by Samians, said to be 
of the tribe /Eschrionia. The place is distant from Thebes 

’ The communication between F>p;ypt and Ethiopia was such as to render 
the expedition easy. Its chief object would be the conquest ul Meroc. 

®The citv Oasis is taken, with much reason, for the modern El Khargeh^ 
the chief town of what is called the great Oasis. This is distant, by one 
road 42, by another 52 hours (6 and 7 A days' journey respectively), from 
ancient Thebes, The Egyptians in the time of Herodotus mav have given 
the name Oasis to the city, as well as to the tract surrounding it. 
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seven days’ journey across the sand, and is called in our tongue 
“ the Island of the Blessed.” Thus far the army is known to 
have made its way; but thenceforth nothing is to be heard of 
them, except what the Ammonians, and those who get their 
knowledge from them, report. It is certain they neither reached 
the Ammonians, nor even came back to Egypt. Further than 
this, the Ammonians relate as follows: — That the Persians set 
forth from Oasis across the sand, and had reached about half 
way between that place and themselves, when, as they were at 
their midday meal, a wind arose from the south, strong and 
deadly, bringing with it vast columns of whirling sand, which 
entirely covered up the troops, and caused them wholly to dis- 
appear. Thus, according to the Ammonians, did it fare with 
this army. 

27. About the time when Cambyses arrived at Memphis, Apis 
appeared to the Egyptians. Now Apis is the god whom the 
Greeks call Epaphus.^ As soon as he appeared, straightway all 
the Egyptians arrayed themselves in their gayest garments, and 
fell to feasting and jollity; w'hich when Cambyses saw, making 
sure that these rejoicings were on account of his own ill success, 
he called before him the officers who had charge of Memphis, 
and demanded of them, — ‘‘ Why, when he was in Memphis 
before, the Egyptians had done nothing of this kind, but waited 
until now, wdien he had returned with the loss of so many of his 
troops.^ ” The officers made answer, ” That one of their gods 
had appeared to them, a god who at long intervals of time had 
been accustomed to show' himself in Egypt — and that always on 
his appearance the whole of Egypt feasted and kept jubilee.” 
When Caml:)yses heard this, he told them that they lied, and as 
bars he condemned them all to suffer death. 

28. When they were dead, he called the priests to his presence, 
and questioning them received the same answer; whereupon he 
observed, “ That he would soon know whether a tame god had 
really come to dwell in Egypt ” — and straightway, without 
another word, he bade them bring Apis to him. So they went 
out from his presence to fetch the god. Now this Apis, or 
Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which is never afterwards able to 
bear young. The Egyptians sa}' that fire comes down from 
heaven upon the cow, which thereupon conceives Apis. The 
calf which is so called has the following marks: — Tie is black, 
with a square spot of white upon his forehead, and on his back 

‘ Vide supra, ii, 153. 
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the figure of an eagle; the hairs in his tail are double^ and there 
is a beetle upon his tongue.^ 

29. When the priests returned bringing Apis with them^ Cam- 
byses, like the harebrained person that he was^ drew his dagger, 
and aimed at the belly of the animal, but missed his mark, and 
stabbed him in the thigh. Then he laughed, and said thus to 
the priests: — Oh! blockheads, and think ye that gods become 
like this, of flesh and blood, and sensible to steel? A fit god 
indeed for Egyptians, such an one! But it shall cost you dear 
that you have made me your laughing-stock.’' When he had 
so spoken, he ordered those, whose business it was,^ to scourge 
the priests, and if they found any of the Egyptians keeping 
festival to put them to death. Thus was the feast stopped 
throughout the land of Egypt, and the priests suffered punish- 
ment. , Apis, wounded in the thigh, lay some time pining in the 
temple; at last he died of his wound, and the priests buried him 
secretly without the knowledge of Camhyses. 

30. And now Cambyses, who even before had not been quite 
in his right mind, was forthwith, as the Egyptians say, smitten 
with madness ^ for this crime. The first of his outrages was the 
slaying of Smerdis, his full brother,^ w'hom he had sent back 
to Persia from Egypt out of envy, because he drew the bow 
brought from the Ethiopi ns by the Icthyophagi (which none 
of the other Persians w'ere aide to bend) the distance of two 
fingers' breadth.^ When Smerdis was departed into Persia, 
Cambyses had a vision in his sleep — he thought a messenger 
from Persia came to him wirh tidings that Smerdis sat upon the 

^ Apis was supposed to he the irnaj^c ot the soul cd Osiris, and he was 
the sacred emblem ot that God; but he sometimes figured as a man 
with a bull’s head. 

^ Likei the Turks, and other orientals, the Persians had certain persons 
whose duty it was to iiifluyt the bastinado and other punishments. The 
conduct of the Kgyptians to their enemies contrasts favourably with that 
of the Hastern people cd antiqiutA', lor they only cut off the hands of the 
dead, and laid them in “ heaps ” before the king (cp. i Kings x. 8, and i 
Sam. xviii. 27), as returns of the enemy’s killed; and if their captives were 
obliged to ivork, this was only the condition on which life was preserved m 
early times; and we see no systematic tortures inflicted, and no cruelties 
beyond accidental harsh treatment by some ignorant soldier, not unknown 
in the wars of Christian Europe. 

“ The madness of Cambyses has been generally accepted by our writers. 
But, as Heeren long ago observed, “ we ought to be particularly on our 
guard against the evil tliat is related of Cambyses, inasmuch as our^nforma- 
tion is derived entirely from his enemies, the Egyptian priests.” V 

* In the original, ” both of tlic same father and of the same mother.” 

*This IS contradicted by the Inscription, which rtecords that Smerdis 
was put to death before Cambyses started for Egypt, 
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royal throne, and with his head touched the heavens. Fearing* 
therefore for himself, and thinking it likely that his brother 
would kill him, and rule in his stead, Cambyses sent into Persia 
Prexaspes, whom he trusted beyond,^ all the other Persians,, 
bidding him put Smerdis to death. So this Prexaspes went 
up to Susa^ and slew Smerdis. Some say he killed him as 
they hunted together, others, that he took him down to the 
Erythriean Sea, and there drowned him,‘^ 

31. This, it is said, was the first outrage which Cambyses 
committed. The second was the slaying of his sister, who had 
accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him as his wife, 
though she was his full sister,*^ the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife 
was the following: — It was not the custom of the Persians, 
before his time, to marry their sisters — but Cambyses, happen- 
ing to fall in love with one of his, and wishing to take her to 
wife, as he knew that it was an uncommon thing, called together 
the royal judges, and put it to them, “ whether there was any 
law which allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry his sister? ” 
Now the royal judges are certain picked men among the Persians, 
who hold their office for life, or until they are found guilty of 
some misconduct. By them justice is administered in Persia, 
and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes being 
referred to their decision. Wh^n Cambyses, therefore, put his 
question to these judges, they gave him an answer which was at 
once true and safe — they did not find any law,” they said, 
“ allowing a brother to take his sister to wife, but they found a 
law, that the king of the Persians might do whatever he pleased.” 
And so they neither warped the law through fear of Cambyses, 
nor ruined themselves by over stiffiy maintaining the law; but 
they brought another quite distinct law^ to the king’s help, 
which allowed him to have his wish."^ Cambyses, therefore, 

^ From this passage, as well as from several others (chs. 65, 7o, etc), it 
would appear that Susa had become the chief residence of the Persian 
court as early as the time of Cambyses. 

® The Inscription expressly confirms the fact of the putting to death t)l 
Smerdis by his brother, and also states that the death was not generally 
known. 

* The Egyptians were permitted to marry their sisters by the same father 
and mother. Both were forbidden by the Levitical law ; but in Patriarchal 
times <t:8ian was permitted to marry a sister, the daughter of his father only 
(Gen. 12). The Egyptian custom is one of those pointed at m Levit, 
xviii. 3. ' 

* It is scarcely necessary to point out the agreement between the view of 
Persian law here disclosed, suid that furnished by Dan. ch. vi. — “ Tht law 
of the Medes and Persians alters not.” 
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married the object of his love/ and no long time afterwards he 
took to wife another sister* It was the younger of these who 
went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his hands. 

32. Concerning the manner of her death, as concerning that 
of Smerdis,^ tw^o different accounts are given. The story which 
the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight 
the cub of a lioness — his wife looking on at the time. Now the 
dog w\as getting the worse, when a pup of the same litter broke 
his chain, and came to his brother’s aid — then the two dogs 
together fought the lion, and conquered him. The thing 
greatly pleased Cambyses, but his sister wlio was sitting by 
shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he asked her why she 
wept: whereon she told him, that seeing the young dog come to 
his brother’s aid made her think of Smerdis, whom there was 
none to help. For this speech, the Greeks say, Cambyses put 
her to death. But the Egyptians tell the story thus: — The two 
were sitting at table, when the sister took a lettuce, and strip- 
ping the leaves off, asked her brother when he thought the 
lettuce looked the prettiest — when it had all its leaves on, or 
now that it was stripped? ” He answered, “ When the leaves 
were on.” ” But thou,” she rejoined, hast done as I did to 
the lettuce, and made bare the house of Cyrus.” Then Cam- 
byses was wroth, and sprang fiercely upon lier, though she was 
with child at the time. And so it came to pass that she mis- 
carried and died. 

33. Thus mad was Cambyses upon his own kindred, and this 
either from his usage of Apis, or from some other among the 
many causes from which calamities are wont to arise. They 
say that from his birth he was afflicted with a dreadful disease, 
the disorder which some call ” the sacred sickness.” It would 
be by no means strange, therefore, if his mind were affected in 
some degree, seeing that his body laboured under so sore a 
malady. 

34. He was mad also upon others besides his kindred ; among 
the rest, upon Prexaspes, the man whom he esteemed beyond 
all the rest of the Persians, who carried his messages, and whose 

^ Thi« was Atossa, tho mother of Xerxes (vide infra, iii. 88), who was 
the, wate successively of Cainbyses, the Hseudi^- Smerdis, and Darius 
Jlvstaspes, 

■‘‘Vide supra, ch. 30, sul) fin. 

That the disease known under this name was epilepsy appears from the 
l)Ook of Hippocrates, “ On the Sacred Sickness.” The Italians still call 
It ”mal benedetto.” Its sudden and terrible character caused it to be 
regarded as a divine visitation. 
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son held the office — an honour of no small account in Persia — 
of his cupbearer. Him Cambyses is said to have once ad- 
dressed as follows: — “ What sort of man^ Prexaspes^ do the 
Persians think me ? What do the}^ say of me ? ” Prexaspes 
answered, ‘‘ Oh ! sire, the}" praise thee greatly in all things but 
one — they say thou art too much given to love of wine.’' ^ 
Such Prexaspes told him was the judgment of the Persians; 
whereupon Cambyses, full of rage, made answer, “ What.^ they 
say now that I drink too much wine, and so have lost my senses, 
and am gone out of my mind! Then their former speeches 
about me were untrue.” For once, when the Persians were 
sitting with him, and Creesus was by, he had asked them, 
“ What sort of man they thought him compared to his father 
Cyrus? ” Hereon they had answered, “ That he surpassed his 
father, for he was lord of all that his father ever ruled, and 
further had made himself master of Egypt, and the sea.” Then 
Croesus, who was standing near, and rnisiiked the comparison, 
spoke thus to Cambyses: “ In my judgment, O son of Cyrus^ 
thou art not equal to thy father, for thou hast not yet left 
behind thee such a son as he.” Cambyses was delighted when 
he heard this reply, and praised the judgment of Croesus. 

35. Recollecting these answers, Cambyses spoke fiercely to 
Prexaspes, saying, “ Judge now thyself, Prexaspes, whether the 
Persians tell the truth, or whether it is not they who are mad 
for speaking as they do. Look there now at thy son standing 
in the vestibule — if 1 shoot and hit him right in the middle of 
the heart, it will be plain the Persians have no grounds for what 
they say : if I miss him, then I allow that the Persians are right, 
and that I am out of my mind.” So speaking he drew his lx)w 
to the full, and struck the boy, who straightway fell down dead. 
Then Cambyses ordered the body to be opened, and the wound 
examined; and when the arrow was found to have entered the 
heart, the king was quite overjoyed, and said to the father with 
a laugh, '‘Now thou seest plainly, Prexaspes, that it is not I who 
am mad, but the Persians who have lost their senses. 1 pray 
thee tell me, sawest thou ever mortal man send an arrow with a 
better aim? ” Prexaspes, seeing that the king was not in his 
right mind, and fearing for himself, replied, “ Oh I my lord, I do 
not think that God himself could shoot so dexterously.” Such 
was the outrage which Cambyses committed at this time: at 

^ The drinking propensities of the Persians generally have been already 
noticed by Herodotus (i. 13?). 
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another^ he took twelve of the noblest Persians, and, without 
bringing any charge worthy of death against them, buried them 
all up to the neck. 

36. Hereupon Crcesus the Lydian thought it right to admonish 
Cambyses, which he did in these words following: — “ Oh! king, 
allow not thyself to give way entirely to thy youth, and the 
heat of thy temper, but check and control thyself. It is well to 
look to consequences, and in forethought is true wisdom. Thou 
layest hold of men, who are thy fellow-citizens, and, without 
cause of complaint, slayest them — thou even puttest children to 
death — bethink thee now^, if thou shalt often do things like 
these, will not the Persians rise in revolt against thee? It is 
by thy father’s wish that 1 offer thee advice; he charged me 
strictly to give thee such counsel as I might see to be most for 
thy good.” In thus advising ("ambyses, Croesus meant nothing 
but what was friendly. But Cambyses answered him, Dost 
thou presume to offer me advice ? Right well thou ruledst thy 
own country when thou wert a king, and right sage advice thou 
gavest my father Cyrus, bidding him cross the Araxes and fight 
the Massagetic in their own land, when they were willing to 
have passed over into ours. By thy misdirection of thine own 
xiffairs thou broughtest ruin upon thyself, and by thy bad 
counsel, which he followed, thou broughtest ruin upon Cyrus, 
my lather. But thou shalt not escape punishment now, for 1 
have long been seeking to find some occasion against thee.” As 
he thus spoke, Cambyses took up his bow to shoot at Croesus ; 
but Croesus ran hastily out, and escaped. So when Cambyses 
found that he could not kill him with his bow, he bade his 
iiervants seize him, and put him to death. The servants, how- 
ever, who knew their master’s humour, thought it best to hide 
<!roesus; that so, if Cambyses relented, and asked for him, they 
might bring him out, and get a reward for having saved his life 
— if, on the other hand, he did not relent, or regret the loss, they 
might then despatch him. Not long afterwards, Cambyses did 
in fact regret the loss of Croesus, and the servants, perceiving it, 
let him know that he w^as still alive. “ I am glad,” said he, 

that Croesus lives, but as for you who saved him, ye shall not 
escape my vengeance, but shall all of you be put to death.” 
And he did even as he had said. 

37, Many other wild outrages of this sort did Cambyses 
commit, both upon the Persians and the allies, while he still 
^stayed at Memphis; among the rest he opened the ancient 
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sepulchres, and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
He likewise went into the temple of Vulcan, and made great 
sport of the image. For the image of Vulcan * is very like the 
Pataeci of the Phoenicians, wherewith they ornament the prows 
of their ships of war. If persons have not seen these, I will 
explain in a different way — ^it is a figure resembling that of a 
pigmy. He went also into the temple of the Cabiri/ which it is 
unlawful for any one to enter except the priests, and not only 
made sport of the images, but even burnt them. They are made 
like the statue of Vulcan, who is said to have been their father, 
38. Thus it appears certain to me, by a great variety of 
proofs, that Cambyses was raving mad; he would not else have 
set himself to make a mock of holy rites and long-established 
usages. For if one were to offer men to choose out of all the 
customs in the world such as seemed to them the best, they 
would examine the whole number, and end by preferring their 
own ; ^ so convinced are they that their own usages far surpass 
those of all others. Unless, therefore, a man was mad, it is not 
likely that he would make sport of such matters. That people 
have this feeling about their laws may be seen by very many 
proofs; among others, by the following. Darius, after he had 
got the kingdom, called into his presence certain Greeks who 
were at hand, and asked — “ What he should pay them to eat 
the bodies of their fathers when they died? To which they 
answered, that there was no sum that would tempt them to do 
such a thing. He then sent for certain Indians, of the race 
called Callatians, men who eat their fathers,^ and asked them, 
while the Greeks stood by, and knew by the help of an inter- 
preter all that was said — What he should give them to burn 
the bodies of their fathers at their decease? ’’ The Indians 
exclaimed aloud, and bade him forbear such language. Such is 

^ The deformed figure of the Pthah of Memphis doubtless gave rise to 
fhc fable of the lameness of the Greek Hcpluestus or Vulcan. 

‘■*They were dwarf figures ot gods, apparently of any gods, placed, 
according to Herodotus, at the prow, according to Hesj^clnus and Suidas, 
at the poop of a galley. They were probably intended to in'otect the ship 
from harm. 

^ The Cabiri were Pelasgic gods. [The word is connected with the 
Semitic Kebinzzgrcui. — E. H. B.j 

* This just remark of Herodotus is one of many tending to show how 
unprejudiced and sensible his opinions were; and we rnav readily absolve 
him from the folly of believing many of the strange stories he relates, 
against which indeed he guards himself by saying he merely reports what 
he hears without giving credit to all himself, or expecting others to do so, 

* Vide infra, iii. 99, and compare the custom of the Issedonians, iv. 26. 
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men's wont herein; and Pindar was rights in my judgment, 
when he said, Law is the king o'er all.” 

39. While Cambyscs was carrying on this war in Egypt, the 
Laceda-monians likewise sent a force to Samos against Poly- 
crates, the son of iEaces, who had by insurrection made himself 
master of that island.^ At the outset he divided the state into 
three parts, and shared the kingdom with his brothers, Pantag- 
no tus and Syloson ; but later, having killed the former and 
banished the latter, who was the younger of the two, he held 
the whole island. Hereupon he made a contract of friendship 
with Amasis the Egyptian king, sending him gifts, and receiving 
from him others in return. In a little while his power so greatly 
increased, that the fame of it went abroad throughout Ionia 
and the rest of Greece. Wherever he turned his arms, success 
waited on him. He had a fleet of a hundred penteconters, and 
bowmen to the number of a thousand.^ Herewith he plundered 
all, without distinction of friend or foe; for he argued that a 
friend was better pleased if you gave him back what you had 
taken from him, than if you spared him at the first. He cap- 
tured many of the islands, and several towns upon the mainland. 
Among his other doings he overcame the Lesbians in a sea-fight, 
when they came with all their forces to the help of Miletus, and 
made a number of them prisoners. These persons, laden with 
fetters, dug the moat which surrounds the castle at Samos.^ 

40. Ihe exceeding good fortune of Polycrates did not escape 
the notice of Amasis, who was much disturbed thereat. When 
therefore his successes continued increasing, Amasis wrote him 
the following letter, and sent it to Samos. “ Amasis to Poly- 
crates thus sayeth: It is a pleasure to hear of a friend and ally 
prospering, but thy exceeding prosperity does not cause me joy, 
forasmuch as I know that the gods arc envious. My wish for 
myself, and for those whom 1 love, is, to be now successful, and 
now to meet with a check; thus passing through life amid 
alternate good and ill, rather than with perpetual good fortune. 
For never yet did I hear tell of any one succeeding in all his 
undertakings, who did not meet with calamity at last, and come 
to utter ruin. Mow, therefore, give car to my words, and meet 
thy good luck in this w'ay: liethink thee which of all thy 
treasures thou valuest most and canst least bear to part with; 

^ See below, cb 120 

* These bowmen were Samians 

® I'he town Samos, not the island, is of course here meant.'- The islands 
of the ligean almost all derived their name Irom their chief city. 
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take it^ whatsoever it be, and throw it away, so that it may be 
sure never to come any more into the sight of man. Then, if thy 
good fortune be not thenceforth chequered with ill, save thyself 
from harm by again doing as I have counselled.’’ 

41. When Polycrates read this letter, and perceived that the 
advice of Amasis was good, he considered carefully with himself 
which of the treasures that he had in store it would grieve him 
most to lose. After much thought he made up his mind that it 
was a signet-ring which he was wont to wear, an emerald set in 
gold,^ the workmanship of Theodore, son of Telecles, a Samian. 
So he determined to throw' this away; and, manning a pente- 
center, he w^ent on board, and bade the sailors put out into the 
open sea. When he was now a long way from the island, he 
took the ring from his finger, and, in the sight of all those who 
w'ere on board, flung it into the deep. This done, he returned, 
home, and gave vent to his sorrow^. 

42. Now it happened five or six days afterwards that a fisher- 
man caught a fish so large and beautiful that he thought it well 
deserved to be made a present of to the king. So he took it 
with him to the gate of the palace, and said that he w^anted to^ 
see Polycrates. Then Polycrates allowed him to come in, and 
the fisherman gave him the fish with these words following — 
‘‘ Sir king, w'hcn I took this prize, I thought I would not carry 
it to market, though 1 am a poor man who live by my trade. 
1 said to myself, it is worthy of Polycrates and his greatness; 
and so I brought it here to give it to you.” The speech pleased 
the king, who thus spoke in reply: — “Thou didst right well, 
friend, and I am doubly indebted, both for the gift, and for the 
speech. Come now^, and sup with me.” So the fisherman went 
home, esteeming it a high honour that he had been asked to sup 
with the king. Meanwhile the sei*vants, on cutting open the 
fish, found the signet of their master in its belly. No sooner 
did they see it than they seized upon it, and, hastening to Poh - 
crates with great joy, restored it to him, and told him in what 
w^ay it had been found. The king, who saw something providen- 
tial in the matter, forthwith wrote a letter to Amasis, telling 
him all that had happened, what he had himself done, and what 
had been the upshot — and despatched the letter to Egypt. 

43. When Amasis had read the letter of Polycrates, he per- 
ceived that it does not belong to man to save his fellow-man 

' The story ot the fisherman and the ring has been adopted by the Arabs- 
with variations. [Cf. Macculloch, The Childhood of Ftchoii, p. 201, — 
E. H. B.] 
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from the fate which is in store for him ; likewise he felt certain 
that Polycratcs would end ill, as he prospered in everything, 
even finding what he had thrown away. So he sent a herald to 
Samos, and dissolved the contract of friendship. This he did, 
that when the great and heavy misfortune came, he might escape 
the grief which he would have felt if the sufferer had been his 
bond-friend, 

44. It was with this Polycrates, so fortunate in every under- 
taking, that the Lacediemonians now went to war. Certain 
Samians, the same who afterwards founded the city of Cydonia 
in Crete, ^ had earnestly intreated their help. For Polycrates, 
at the time when Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was gathering together 
an armament against Egypt, had sent to beg him not to omit 
to ask aid from wSamos ; whereupon Cambyses with much readi- 
ness despatched a messenger to the island, and made request 
that Polycrates would give some ships to the naval force 
which he was collecting against Egypt. Polycrates straightway 
picked out from among the citizens such as he thougljt most 
likely to stir revolt against him, and manned with them forty 
triremes, which he sent to Cambyses, bidding him keep the men 
safe, and never allow them to return home. 

45. Now some accounts say that these Samians did not reach 
Egypt; for that when they were off Carpathus,^ they took 
counsel together and resolved to sail no further. But others 
maintain that they did go to Egypt, and, finding themselves 
watched, deserted, and sailed back to Samos. There Polycrates 
went out against them with his fleet, and a battle was fought 
and gained by the exiles; after which they disembarked upon 
the island and engaged the land forces of Polycrates, but were 
<lefeated, and so sailed off to Lacedaemon. Some relate that the 
Samians from Egypt overcame Polycrales, but it seems to me 
untruly; for had the Samians been strong enough to conquer 
Polycrates by themselves, they would not have needed to call 
in the aid of the Lacedaemonians. And moreover, it is not 
likely that a king who had in his pay so large a body of foreign 
mercenaries, and maintained likewise such a force of native bow- 
men, woiild have been worsted by an army so small as that of 
the returned Samians. As for his own subjects, to hinder them 
from betraying him and joining the exiles, Polycrates shut up 

‘ Infra, cb. 59. 

* Carpathus. the modern Scarpanto, half-way between Rhodes and Crete, 
would Ue directly in the passage from Samos to Egypt. 
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their wives and children in the sheds built to shelter his ships, 
and was ready to burn sheds and all in case of need. 

46. When the banished Samians reached Sparta, they had 
audience of the magistrates, before whom they made a long 
speech, as was natural with persons greatly in w^ant of aid. 
Accordingly at this first sitting the Spartans answered them, 
that they had forgotten the first half of their speech, and could 
make nothing of the remainder. Afterwards the Samians had 
another audience, whereat they simply said, showing a bag 
which they had brought with them, The bag wants flour/^ 
The Spartans answered that they did not need to have said “ the 
bag; ’’ however, they resolved to give them aid. 

47. Then the Laced oemonians made ready and set forth to the 
attack of Samos, from a motive of gratitude, if wc may believe 
the Samians, because the Samians had once sent ships to their 
aid against the Messenians; but as the Spartans themselves 
say, not so much from any wish to assist the Samians who 
begged their help, as from a desire to punish the people who 
had seized the bowl which they sent to Creesus,^ and the corselet 
which Amasis, king of Egypt, sent as a present to them. The 
Samians made prize of this corselet the year before they took 
the bowl— it was of linen, and had a vast number of figures of 
animals inwoven into its fabric, and was likewise embroidered 
with gold and tree- wool.- What is most worthy of admiration 
in it is, that each of the twists, although of fine texture, contains 
within it three hundred and sixty threads, all of them clearly 
visible. The corselet which Amasis gave to the temple of 
Minerva in Lindus is just such another.** 

48. The Corinthians likewise right willingly lent a helping 
hand towards the expedition against Samos; for a genemtion 
earlier, about the time of the seizure of the wine-bowl,^ they too 
had suffered insult at the hands of the Samians. It happened 
that Periander, son of Cypsekis, had taken three hundred boys, 
children of the chief nobles among the Corey raean s, and sent 
them to Alyattes for eunuchs ; the men who had them in charge 
touched at Samos on their way to Sardis; whereupon the 
Samians, having found out what was to become of the boys 

^ Vide supra, i. 70. 

® This is the name by which Herodotus designates ** cotton/* as is plain 
from ch. 106 of this Book, and trom Book vii. ch. 65. 

® Vide supra, ii. 182. 

^ On the strength of this passage and another (v. 94). I should think 
it probable that Periander*s reign came down at least as low as b.c. 567. 
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when they reached that city, first prompted them to take 
sanctuary at the temple of Diana; and after this, when the 
Corinthians, as they were forbidden to tear the suppliants from 
the holy place, sought to cut off from them all supplies of food, 
invented a festival in their behoof, which they celebrate to this 
day with the self-same rites. Each evening, as night closed in, 
during the whole time that the boys continued there, choirs of 
youths and virgins were placed about the temple, carrying in 
their hands cakes made of sesame and honey, in order that the 
Corcyrsean boys might snatch the cakes, and so get enough to 
live upon. 

49. And this went on for so long, that at last the Corinthians 
who had charge of the boys gave them up, and took their 
departure, upon which the Samians conveyed them back to 
Corcyra. If now, after the death of Periandcr, the Corinthians 
and Corey rieans had been good friends, it is not to be imagined 
that the former would ever have taken part in the expedition 
against Samos for such a reason as this ; but as, in fact, the two 
people have always, ever since the first settlement of the island, 
been enemies to one another, this outrage was remembered, and 
the Corinthians bore the Samians a gritdge for it. Periander 
had chosen the youths from among the first families in Corcyra, 
and sent them a present to Alyattes, to revenge a wrong which 
he had received. For it was the Corcynxans who began the 
quarrel and injured Periander by an outrage of a horrid nature. 

50. After I^eriander had put to death his wife Melissa, it 
chanced that on this first affliction a second followed of a 
different kind. His wife had borne him two sons, and one of 
them had now^ reached the age of seventeen, the other of 
eighteen years, when their mother’s father, Procles, tyrant of 
Epidaurus, asked them to his court. They went, and Procles 
treated them with much kindness, as was natural, considering 
they were his own daughter's children. At length, w'hen the 
time for parting came, Procles, as he was sending them on their 
way, said, Know you now, my children, who it was that caused 
your mother’s death? ” The elder son took no account of this 
speech, but the younger, whose name was Lycophron, was sorely 
troubled at it — so much so, that when he got back to Corinth, 
looking upon his father as his mother’s murderer, he would 
neither speak to him, nor answer when spoken to, nor utter a 
word in reply to all his questionings. So Periander at last, grow- 
ing furious at such behaviour, banished him from his house. 
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51. The younger son gone, he turned to the elder and asked 
him, “ what it was that their grandfatlier had said to them ? ” 
Then he related in how kind and friendly a fashion he had 
received them ; but, not having taken any notice of the speecli 
which Proclcs had uttered at parting, he quite forgot to mention 
it. Periander insisted that it was not possible this should be 
all — their grandfather must have given them some liint or 
other— and he went on pressing him, till at last the lad remem- 
bered the parting speech and told it. Periander, after he had 
tunied the whole matter over in his thoughts, and felt unwilling 
to give way at all, sent a messenger to the persons who had 
opened their houses to his outcast son, and forbade them to 
harbour him. Then the boy, when he was chased from one 
friend, sought refuge with another, but was driven from shelter 
to shelter by the threats of his father, who menaced all those 
tliat took him in, and commanded them to shut their doors 
against him. Still, as fast as he w^as forced to leave one house 
he went to another, and was received by the inmates; for his 
acquaintance, although in no small alarm, yet gave him shelter, 
as he was PeriandePs son. 

52. At last Periander made proclamation that whoever 
harboured his son or even spoke to him, should forfeit a certain 
sum of money to Apollo. On hearing this no one any longer 
liked to take him in, or even to hold converse with him, and he 
himself did not think it right to seek to do wliat was forbidden ; 
so, abiding by his resolve, he made his lodging in the public 
porticos. When four days had passed in this way, Periander, 
seeing how wretched his son was, that he neither washed nor 
took any food, felt moved with compassion towards him ; where- 
fore, foregoing liis anger, he approached him, and said, “ Which 
is better, oh ! my son, to fare as now thou farest, or to receive my 
crown and all the good things that I possess, on the one condition 
of submitting thyself to thy father? See, now, though my owm 
cluld, and lord of this wealthy Corinth, thou hast brought thy- 
self to a beggar's life, because thou must rtisist and treat with 
anger him whom it least behoves thee to oppose. If there has 
been a calamity, and thou bearest me ill will on that account, 
bethink thee that 1 too feel it, and am the greatest sufferer, 
in as much as it was by me that the deed was done. For 
thyself, now that thou knowest how much better a tiling it is 
to be envied than pitied, and how dangerous it is to indulge 
anger against parents and superiors, come back with me to thy 
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home.” With such words as these did Periander chide his son ; 
but the son made no reply, except to remind his fatlier that he 
was indebted to the god in the penalty for coming and holding 
converse with him. Then Periiinder knew that there was no 
cure for the youth’s malady, nor means of overcoming it ; so he 
prepared a ship and sent him away out of his sight to Corcyra, 
which island at that time belonged to him. As for Procles, 
Periander, regarding him as the true author of all his present 
troubles, went to war with him as soon as his son was gone, and 
not only made himself master of his kingdom Epidaurus, but 
also took Procles himself, .and carried him into captivity. 

53. As time went on, and Periander came to be old, he found 
himself no longer equal to the oversight and managtmient of 
affairs. Seeing, therefore, in his eldest son no manner of ability, 
but knowing him to be dull and blockish, he sent to Corcyra and 
recalled Lycophron to take the kingdom. Lycophron, however, 
did not even deign to ask the bearer of this message a question. 
But Periander’s heart was set upon the youth, so he sent again 
to him, this time by his own daughter, the sister of Lycophron, 
who would, he thought, have more power to persuade him than 
any other person. Then she, when she reached Corcyra, spoke 
thus with her brother: — “ Dost thou wish the kingdom, brother, 
to pass into strange hands, and our father’s wealth to be made a 
prey, rather than thyself return to enjoy it? Come back home 
with me, and cease to punish thyself. It is scant gain, this 
obstinacy. Why seek to cure evil by evil ? Mercy, remember, 
is by many set above justice. Many, also, w^hile pushing th^ir 
mother’s claims have forfeited their father's fortune. Power is 
a slippery thing — it has many suitors; and he is old and stricken 
in years — let not thy own inheritance go to another.’’ Thus 
did the sister, who had be^n tutored by Periander what to say, 
urge all the arguments most likely to have weight with her 
brother. He however made answer, “ That so long as he knew 
his father to be still alive, he would never go back to Corinth.” 
When the sister brought Periander this reply, he sent to his son 
a third time by a herald, and said he would come himself to 
Corcyra, and let his son take his place at Corinth as heir to his 
kingdom. To these terms Lycophron agreed; and Periander 
was making ready to pass into Corcyra and his son to return to 
Corinth, when the Corcyraeans, being informed of what was 
taking pkee^ to keep Periander away, put the young man to 
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death For this reason it was that Periander took vengeance 
on the Corey raeans. 

54. The Lacedaemonians arrived before Samos with a mighty 
armament, and forthwith laid siege to the place. In one of the 
assaults upon the walls, they forced their way to the top of the 
tower which stands by the sea on the side where the suburb is,, 
but Polycrates came in person to the rescue with a strong force, 
and beat them back. Meanwhile at the upper tower, which 
stood on the ridge of the hill, the besieged, both mercenaries 
and Samians, made a sally; but after they had withstood the 
Lacedaemonians a short time, they fled backwards, and the 
Lacedaemonians, pressing upon them, slew^ numbers. 

55. If now all who were present had behaved that day like 
Archias and Lycopas, two of the Lacedaemonians, Samos might 
have been taken. For these two heroes, following hard upon 
the flying Samians, entered the city along with them, and, being 
all alone, and their retreat cut off, were slain within the walls 
ot the place. 1 myself once fell in with the grandson of this 
Archias, a man named Archias Jik(^ his grandsirc, and the son of 
Samius, whom I met at Pitana, to which canton he belonged- 
He respected the Samians beyond all other foreigners, and he 
told me that his father was called vSaniius, because his grand- 
father Archias died in Samos so gloriously, and that the reason 
why he respected the Samians so greatly was, that his gi^andsire 
was buried with public honours bv the Samian people. 

56. The Lacedsemonians besieged Samos during forty days, 
but not making any progress before the place, they raised the 
siege at the end of that time, and returned home to the Pelo- 
ponnese. There is a silly tale told, that Polycrates struck a 
quantity of the coin of his country in lead, and, coating it with 
gold, gave it to the Lacedaemonians, who on receiving it took 
their departure 

This w'as the first expedition into Asia of the Lacediemonian 
Dorians.^ 

^ The Scholiast on Thucyd. i. 13, states that tlic nav'^al battle there 
spoken, ot as the earliest upon record, took place in a war between Corinth 
and Corcyra arising out of this murder. 

” This tale may have been false, yet it is not without its value. It shows 
the general opinion cf the corruptibility of the Spartans. The peculiar 
attractions possessed by the vetitum nefas may account tor the greater 
openness of the Spartans to bribery than the other Greeks. Traces of this 
national characteristic appear in other parts of Herodotus's History; for 
instance, in the story of Maeandrius (lii. 148), ,iii that of Cleoincnes (v. 51), 
and in that ot Leotychidas (vi. 72). 

“ These words are emphatic. They mark the place which this expedition 
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57. The Samicins who had fought against, Pol)'^crates, when 
they knew that the Laced temonians were about to forsake them, 
left Samos themselves, and sailed to Siphnos.' They happened 
to be ill want of money; and the Siphnians at that time were at 
the height of their greatness, no islanders having so much wealth 
-as they. There were mines of gold and silver in their country, 
and of so rich a yield, that from a tithe of the ores the Siphnians 
furnished out a treasury at Delphi which was on a par v/ith the 
grandest there. What the mines yielded was divided year by 
y(‘ar among the citizens. At the time when they formed the 
treasury, the Siphnians consulted the oracle, and asked whether 
their good things would remain to them many years. The 
IVthoness made answer as follows: — 

“ When the Prvtanics’ seat shines white ® in the island of Siphnos, 
White-browed all the fornm — need then of a true seer’s wisdom — 
Danger will tlireat from a wo'xien host, and a lierald in scarlet.'* 

Now about this time the forum of the Siphnians and their town- 
hall or prytancura had been adorned with Parian marble.*^ 

58. The Siphnians, however, were unable to understand the 
oracle, either at the time when it was given, or afterwards on 
the arrival of the Samians. For these last no sooner came to 
anchor off the island than they sent one of their vessels, with an 
ambassage on board, to the city. All ships in these early times 
were painted with vermilion ; * and this was what the Pythoness 
had meant when she told them to beware of danger “ from a 

'occupies in the mind Herodotus. It is an aggression ol the fireehs upon 
Asia, and therefore a passage iu the liLstory of the great quarrel between 
Persia and Greece, lor all Asia is the King's (i. 4). 

* Siphnos (the modern Si/anto) is one of the western Cyclades. 

^The mentinn (d \vhitenebs here, and the expression “ then,** show that 
the attack was to be made before the Siidiniaiis had had time to colour their 
buiidings. In HercKl^tus’s time they were evidently painted, but “ then'* 
tlicy had merely the natural hue ol the w'hitc marble. The Greek custom of 
l)aiiitiiig their moiuimeuts was cnnimoii from the earliest to the latest times, 
and traces of colour are lound on the Parthenon and other buildings. At 
hrst they were covered with painted stucco; and when marble took its 
place it received the same coloured ornaments, for which it was as well 
suited as its less durable predecessor. 

® This is the first known mstaiico of the use of Parian marble m orna- 
mental building. 

* Yet Homer almost invariably speaks of “ black ships ’* {vrjes /j^iXaivat). 
Perhaps, liowever, tliere is no contradiction here. For Homer’s ships 
are “ cnmson-chcekeil.” or “ vcrmt/ion.- cheeked.” It would seem that 
while the hull of the vessel was in the main black, being probably covered 
with pitch or some similar substance, the sides above the water, which 
Horner called the “ checks ”* ot the ship, w'ere red. Herodotus may not 
mean more than this. 
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wooden host^ and a herald in scarlet.” So the ambassadors 
came ashore and besought the Siphnians to lend them ten talents ; 
but the Siphnians refused, whereupon the Samians began to 
plunder their lands. Tidings of this reached the Siphnians, who 
straightway sallied forth to save their crops; then a battle was 
fought, in which the Siphnians suffered defeat, and many of 
their number were cut off from the city by the Samians, after 
which these latter forced the Siphnians to give them a hundred 
talents. 

59. With this money they bought of the Hermionians the 
island of Hydrea,^ off the coast of the Peloponnese, and this they 
gave in trust to the Treezenians, to keep for them, while they 
themselves went on to Crete, and founded the city of Cydonia, 
They had not meant, when they set sail, to settle there, but only 
to drive out the Zacynthians from the island. However they 
rested at Cydonia,'** where they flourished greatly for five years. 
It was they who built the various temples that may still be seen 
at that place, and among them the fane of Dictyna.*** But in 
the sixth year they were attacked by the Eginetans, who beat 
them in a sea-fight, and, with the help of the Cretans, reduced 
them all to slavery. The beaks of their ships, which carried the 
figure of a wild boar, they sawed off, and laid them up in the 
temple of Minerva in Egina. The Eginetans took part against 
the Samians on account of an ancient grudge, since the Samians 
had first, when Amphicrates was king of Samos, made war on 
them and done great harm to their island, suffering, however, 
much damage also themselves. Such was the reason which 
moved the Eginetans to make this attack. 

60. I have dwelt the longer on the affairs of the Samians, 
because three of the greatest works in all Greece were made by 
them. One is a tunnel, under a hill one hundred and fifty 
fathoms high, carried entirely through the base of the hill, with 
a mouth at either end. The length of the cutting is seven fur- 
longs — the height and width are each eight feet. Along the 
whole course tiiere is a second cutting, twenty cubits deep and 
three feet broad, whereby water is brought, through pipes, from 

* An island about twelve miles long, and only two or three broad, off 
the coast of the Argolic peninsula 

•Cydonia lay on the northern coast of Crete, towards the western end 
of the island. 

* Dictyna, or Dictynna, was the same as Britomartis, an ancient goddess 
of the Cretans. The Greeks usually regarded her as identical with their 
Artemis (Diana). 
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an abundant soutce into the city. The architect of this tunnel 
was Eupalinus^ son of Naustrophus, a Megarian. Such is the 
first of their great works; the second is a mole in the sea, which 
goes all round the harbour, near twenty fathoms deep, and in 
length above two furlongs. The third is a temple; the largest 
of all the temples known to us,^ whereof Rhoecus, son of Phileus, 
a Samian, was first architect. Because of these works I have 
dwelt the longer on the affairs of Samos. 

61, While Cambyses, son of Cyrus, after losing his senses, 
still lingered in Egypt, two Magi, brothers, revolted against 
him. One of them had been left in Persia by Cambyses as 
comptroller of his household; and it was he who began the 
revolt. Aware that Smerdis was dead, and that his death was 
hid, and known to few of the Persians, while most believed that 
he was still alive, he laid his plan, and made a bold stroke for 
the crown. He had a brother — the same of whom I spoke 
before as his partner in the revolt — who happened greatly to 
resemble Smerdis the son of Cyrus, whom Cambyses his brother 
had put to death. And not only was this brother of his like 
Smerdis in person, but he also bore the selfsame name, to wit 
Smerdis. Patizeithes, the other Magus, having persuaded him 
that he would carry the whole business through, took him and 
made him sit upon the royal throne. Having so done, he sent 
heralds through all the land, to Egypt and elsewhere, to make 
proclamation to the troops that henceforth they were to obey 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 

62. The other heralds therefore made proclamation as they 
were ordered, and likewise the herald whose place it was to pro- 
ceed into Egypt. He, when he reached Agbatana in Syria, 
finding Cambyses and his army there, went straight into the 
middle of the host, and standing forth before them all, made 
the proclamation which Patizeithes the Magus had commanded. 
Cambyses no sooner heard him, than believing that what the 
herald said was true, and imagining that he had been betrayed 
by Prexaspes (who, he supposed, had not put Smerdis to death 
when sent into Persia for that purpose), h 6 turned his eyes full 
upon Prexaspes, and said, “ Is this the way, Prexaspes, that 
thou didst my errand? ’’ “ Oh! my liege,’* answered the other, 

** there is no truth in the tidings that &nerdis thy brother has 
revolted against thee, nor hast thou to fear in time to come any 

* Herodotus means no doubt ** the largest temple/* since the 
Egyptian temples were of much greater size. 
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quarrel, great or small, with that man. With my own hands 
1 wrought thy will on him, and with my own hands I buried 
him. If of a truth the dead can leave their graves, expect 
Astyages the Mede to rise and fight against thee; but if the 
course of nature be the same as formerly, then be sure no ill 
will ever come upon thee from this quarter. Now therefore my 
counsel is, that we send in pursuit of the herald, and strictly 
question him who it was that charged him to bid us obey king 
Smerdis.^’ 

63. When Prexaspes had so spoken, and Cambyses had ap- 
proved his words, the herald was forthwith pursued, and brought 
back to the king. Then Prexaspes said to him, “ Sirrah, thou 
bear’st us a message, sayst thou, from Smerdis, son of Cyrus. 
Now answer truly, and go thy way scathless. Did Smerdis have 
thee to his presence and give thee thy orders, or hadst thou 
them from one of his officers? The herald answered, “ Truly 
1 have not set eyes on Smerdis son of Cyrus, since the day when 
king Cambyses led the Persians into Egypt. The man who 
gave me my orders was the Magus that Cambyses left in charge 
of the household; but he said that Smerdis son of Cyrus sent 
you the message.” In all this the herald spoke nothing but the 
strict truth. Then Cambyses said thus to Prexaspes: — Thou 
art free from all blame, Prexaspes, since, as a right good man, 
thou hast not failed to do the thing which 1 commanded. But 
tell me now, which of the Persians can have taken the name of 
Smerdis, and revolted from me?” I think, my liege,” he 
answered, “ that I apprehend the whole business. The men who 
have risen in revolt against thee are the two Magi, Patizeithes, 
who was left comptroller of thy household, and his brother, who 
is named Smerdis.” 

64, Cambyses no sooner heard the name of Smerdis than he 
was struck with the truth of Prexaspes’ words, and the fulfil- 
ment of his own dream — the dream, I mean, which he had in 
former days, when one appeared to him in his sleep and told 
liim that Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, and with his head 
touched the heavens.^ So when he saw that he had needlessly 
slain his brother Smerdis, he wept and bewailed his loss: after 
which, smarting^with vexation as he thought of all his ill luck, he 
sprang hastily upon his steed, meaning to march his army with 
all haste to Susa against the Magus. As he made his spring, 
the button of his sword-sheath fell off, and the bared point 

* Supra, ch. 30. 
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entered his thigh, wounding him exactly where he had himself 
once wounded the Egyptian god Apis.' Then Cambyses, feeling 
that he had got his death-wound, inquired the name of the place 
where he was, and was answered, “ Agbatana.’^ Now before 
this it had been told him by the oracle at Buto that he should 
end his days at Agbatana. He, however, had understood the 
Median Agbatana, where all his treasures were, and had thought 
that he should die there in a good old age; but the oracle meant 
Agbatana in Syria. So when Cambyses heard the name of the 
place, the double shock that he had received, from the revolt of 
the Magus and from his wound, brought him back to his senses. 
And he understood now the true meaning of the oracle, and 
said, “ Here then Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is doomed to die.” 

65. At this time he said no more ; but twenty days afterwards 
he called to his presence all the chief Persians who were with the 
army, and addressed them as follow's: — Persians, needs must 
I tell you now what hitherto I have striven with the greatest 
care to keep concealed. When I was in Egypt I saw in my 
sleep a vision, which would that I had never beheld I I thought 
a messenger came to me from my home, and told me that 
Smerdi.s sate upon the royal throne, and with his head touched 
the heavens. Then 1 feared to be cast from my throne by 
Smerdis my brother, and I did what was more hasty than wdse. 
Ah! truly, do what they may, it is impossible for men to turn 
aside the coming fate. I, in my folly, sent Prexaspes to Susa 
to put my brother to death. So this great woe was accom- 
plished, and 1 then lived without fear, never imagining that, 
after Smerdis was dead, I need dread revolt from any other. 
But herein 1 had quite mistaken what was about to happen, and 
so I slew my brother without any need, and nevertheless have 
lost my crown. For it was Smerdis the Magus, and not Smerdis 
my brother, of whose rebc^llion God forewarned me by the vision. 
The deed is done, however, and Smerdis, son of Cyrus, be sure 
is lost to you. The Magi have the royal power — Patizeithes, 
whom I left at Susa to overlook my household, and Smerdis his 
brother. There was one who would have been bound beyond 
all others to avenge the wrongs I have suffered from these 
Magians, but he, alas ! has perished by a horrid fate, deprived 
of life by those nearest and dearest to him. In his default, 

^ The details here are suspicious, since they evidently come from the 
Egyptian priests, who wish to represent the death of Cambyses as a judg- 
ment upon him for his impiety. 
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nothing now remains for me but to tell you, O Persians, what I 
would wish to have done after I have breathed my last. There- 
fore, in the name of the Gods that watch over our royal house, 
I charge you all, and specially such of you as are Achaemenids, 
that ye do not tamely allow the kingdom to go back to the 
Medes. Recover it one way or another, by force or fraud; by 
fraud, if it is by fraud that they have seized on it ; by force, if 
force has helped them in their enterprise. Do this, and then 
may your land bring you forth fruit abundantly, and your wives 
bear children, and your herds increase, and freedom be your 
portion for ever: but do it not — make no brave struggle to 
regain the kingdom — -and then my curse be on you, and may 
the opposite of all these things happen to you — ^and not only so, 
but may you, one and all, perish at the last by such a fate as 
mine! Then Cambyses, when he left speaking, bewailed^ his 
whole misfortune from beginning to end. 

66. Whereupon the Persians, seeing their king weep, rent 
the garments that they had on, and uttered lamentable cries; 
after which, as the bone presently grew carious, and the limb 
gangrened, Cambyses, son of Cyrus, died. He had reigned in 
all seven years and five months,^ and left no issue behind 
him, male or female. The Persians who had heard his words, 
put no faith in anything that he said concerning the Magi 
having the royal power; but believed that he spoke out of 
hatred towards Smerdis, and had invented the tale of his death 
to cause the whole Persian race to rise up in arms against him. 
Thus they were convinced that it w^as Smerdis the son of Cyrus 
who had rebelled and now sate on the throne. For Prexaspes 
stoutly denied that he had slain Smerdis, since it was not safe 
for him, after Cambyses was dead, to allow that a son of Cyrus 
had met with death at his hands. 

67. Thus then Cambyses died, and the Magus now reigned in 
security, and passed himself off for Smerdis the son of Cyrus. 
And so went by the seven months which were wanting to com- 
plete the eighth year of Cambyses. His subjects, while his 
reign lasted, received great benefits from him, insomuch that, 
when he died, all the dwellers in Asia mourned his loss ex- 
ceedingly, except only the Persians. For no sooner did he 
come to the throne than forthwith he sent round to every nation 
under his rule, and granted them freedom from war-service and 
from taxes for the space of three years. 

1 Vide infra, ch. 67. 
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68. In the eighth month, however, it was discovered who he 
was in the mode following. There was a man called Otanes, 
the son of Phamaspes, who for rank and wealth was equal to 
the greatest of the Persians. This Otanes was the first to 
suspect that the Magus was' not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
to surmise moreover who he really was. He was led to guess 
the truth by the king never quitting the citadel.^ and never call- 
ing before him any of the Persian noblemen. As soon, there- 
fore, as his suspicions were aroused he adopted the following 
measures : — One of his daughters, who was called Phsedima, had 
been married to Cambyses, and was taken to wife, together 
with ^he rest of Cambyses’ wives, by the Magus. To this 
daughter Otanes sent a message, and inquired of her “ who it 
was whose bed she shared, — ^was it Smerdis the son of Cyrus, or 
was it some other man? ” Phsedima in reply declared she did 
not know — Smerdis the son of Cyrus she had never seen, and 
so she could not tell whose bed she shared. Upon this Otanes 
sent a second time, and said, ‘‘ If thou dost not know Smerdis 
son of Cyrus thyself, ask queen Atossa who it is with whom ye 
both live — ^she cannot fail to know her own brother.” To this 
the daughter made answer, “ I can neither get speech with 
Atossa, nor with any of the women who lodge in the palace. 
For no sooner did this man, be he who he may, obtain the 
kingdom, than he parted us from one another, and gave us all 
separate chambers,” 

69. This made the matter seem still more plain to Otanes. 
Nevertheless he sent a third message to his daughter in these 
words following: — “Daughter, thou art of noble blood — thou 
wilt not shrink from a risk which thy father bids thee encounter. 
If this fellow be not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but the man 
whom I think him to be, his boldness in taking thee to be his 
wife, and lording it over the Persians, must not be allowed to 
pass unpunished. Now therefore do as 1 command^ — ^when next 
he passes the night, with thee, wait till thou art sure he is fast 
asleep, and then feel for his ears. If thou findest him to have 
ears, then believe him to be Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but if 
he has none, know him for Smerdis the Magian.” Phaedima 
returned for answer, “ It would be a great risk. If he was 
without ears, and caught her feeling for them, she well knew he 

^ By the citadel (dKpdwoXis) it is uncertain whether Herodotus means 
the citadel proper, or the only royal palace at Susa (v. infr. ch. yo), called 
by the Greeks ** the Memnonium/* which he speaks of below (v. 54)^ and 
which was no doubt strongly fortified. * 
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would make away with her — ^nevertheless she would venture,” 
Sojjptanes got his^Jdaughter’s promise that she would do as he 
desired- Now Smerdis the Magian bad had his ears cut off in 
the lifetime of Cyrus son of Cambyses, as a punishment for a 
crime of no slight heinousness.^ Phaedima therefore, Otanes’ 
daughter, bent on accomplishing what she had promised her 
father, when her turn came, and she was taken to the bed of 
the Magus (in Persia a man’s wives sleep with him in their 
turns ^), waited till he was sound asleep, and then felt for his 
ears. She quickly perceived that he had no ears; and of this, 
as soon as day dawned, she sent word to her father. 

70, Then Otanes took to him two of the chief Persians, 
Aspathines and Gobryas,® men whom it was most advisable to 
trust in such a matter, and told them everything. Now they 
had already of themselves suspected how the matter stood. 
When Otanes therefore laid his reasons before them they at 
once came into his views; and it was agreed that each of the 
three should take as companion in the work the Persian in 
whom he placed the greatest confidence. Then Otanes chose 
Intaphernes, Gobryas Megabyzus, and Aspatliines Hydarnes.^ 
After the number had thus become six, Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, arrived at Susa from Persia, whereof his father was 
governor.® On his coming it seemed good to the six to take him 
likewise into their counsels. 

71. After this, the men, being now seven in all, met together 
to exchange oaths, and hold discourse with one another. And 
when it came to the turn of Darius to speak his mind, he said as 
follows: — Methought no one but I knew that Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, was not now alive, and that Smerdis the Magian ruled 
over us ; on this account I came hither with speed, to compass 
the death of the Magian. But as it seems the matter is known 
to you all, and not to me only, my judgment is that we should 
act at once, and not any longer delay. For to do so were not 
well.” Otanes spoke upon this: — Son of Hystaspes,” said he, 
‘‘ thou art the child of a brave father, and seemest likely to 

^ See, below, the story of Zopyrus, which implies that such mutilation was 
an ordinary punishment (infra, chs. 154-158). 

•Compare Esther ii. 12 

•Gobryas appears to have been the bow-bearer of Darius. Such an 
office might, I think, have been held by a Persian of very exalted rank. 

^ He was employed by Darius on occasion of the Median revolt, and 
gained a great victory over the Medes in their own country. 

, • The curious fact, that Darius became king in his father's lifetime, is 
dOnArxned by the Behistun Inscription, 
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show thyself as bold a gallant as he. Beware, however, of rash 
haste in this matter; do not hurry so, but proceed with sober- 
ness. We must add to our number ere we adventure to strike 
the blow.’' “ Not so/’ Darius rejoined; “ for let all present be 
well assured, that if the advice of Otanes guide our acts, we 
shall perish most miserably. Some one will betray our plot 
to the Magians for lucre’s sake. Ye ought to have kept the 
matter to yourselves, and so made the venture ; but as ye have 
chosen to take others into your secret, and have opened the 
matter to me, take my advice and make the attempt to-day — 
or if not, if a single day be suffered to pass by, be sure that I will 
let no one betray me to the Magian. I myself will go to him, 
and pl^iinly denounce you all.” 

72. Otanes, when he saw Darius so hot, replied, “ But if thou 
wilt force us to action, and not allow a day’s delay, tell us, I 
pray thee, how we shall get entrance into the palace, so as to set 
upon them. Guards are placed everywhere, as thou thyself well 
knowest — -for if thou hast not seen, at least thou hast heard tell 
of them. How are we to pass these guards, I ask thee.^ ” 
Otanes,” answered Darius, “ there are many things easy 
enough in act, which by speech it is hard to explain. There are 
also things concerning which speech is easy, but no noble action 
follows when the speech is done. As for these guards, ye know 
well that we shall not find it hard to make our way through 
them. Our rank alone would cau.se them to allow us to enter, — 
shame and fear alike forbidding them to say us nay. But 
besides, 1 have the fairest plea that can l)e conceived for gaining 
admission. 1 can say that I have just come from Persia, and 
h.ave a message to deliver to the king from my father. An un- 
truth must be spoken, where need requires. P'or whether men 
lie, or say true, it is with one and the same object. Men lie, 
because they think to gain by deceiving others; and speak the 
truth, because they expect to get something by their true speak- 
ing, and to be trusted afterwards in more important matters. 
Thus, though their conduct is so opposite, the end of both is 
alike. If there were no gain to be got, your true-speaking man 
would tell untruths as much as your liar, and your liar would 
tell the truth as much as your true-speaking man. The door- 
keeper, who lets us in readily, shall have his guerdon some day 
or other; but woe to the man who resists us, he must forthwith 
be declared an enemy. Forcing our way past him, we will 
press in and go straight to our work.” 
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73. After Darius had thus said, Gobryas spoke as follows: — 

Dear friends, when will a fitter occasion offer for us to recover 

the kingdom, or, if we are not strong enough, at least die in the 
attempt? Consider that we Persians are governed by a Median 
Magus, and one, too, who has had his ears cut off! Some of 
you were present when Cambyses lay upon his death-bed — ^such, 
doubtless, remember what curses he called down upon the 
Persians if they made no effort to recover the kingdom. Then, 
indeed, we paid but little heed to what he said, because we 
thought he spoke out of hatred, to set us against his brother. 
Now, however, my vote is, that we do as Darius has counselled 
— march straight in a body to the palace from the place where 
we now are, and forthwith set upon the Magian.” So (xobryas 
spake, and the others all approved. 

74. While the seven were thus taking counsel together, it so 
chanced that the following events were happening: — The Magi 
had been thinking what they had best do, and had resolved for 
many reasons to make a friend of Prexaspes. They knew how 
cruelly he had been outraged by Cambyses, w^ho slew his son 
wdth an arrow ; ^ they w'ere also aware that it was by his hand 
that Smerdis the son of Cyrus fell, and that he was the only 
person privy to that prince's death; and they further found him 
to be held in the highest esteem by all the Persians. So they 
called him to them, made him their friend, and bound him by 
a promise and by oaths to keep silence about the fraud which 
they were practising upon the Persians, and not discover it to 
any one; and they pledged themselves that in this case they 
would give him thousands of gifts of every sort and kind.^ So 
Prexaspes agreed; and the Magi, when they found that they 
had persuaded him so far, went on to another proposal, and said 
they would assemble the Persians at the foot of the palace wall, 
and he should mount one of the towers and harangue them from 
it, assuring them that Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and none but 
he, ruled the land. This they bade him do, because Prexaspes 
was a man of great weight with his countrymen, and had often 
declared in public that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was still alive, 
and denied being his murderer. 

75. Prexaspes said he was quite ready to do their will in the 

’ Vide supra, ch. 35. 

* Literally, “ ten thousand of every thing; ** that is, of every thing which 
it was customary to give. Similar expressions occur elsewhere m their 
strict proper sense (see i. 50, iv. 88, ix. 81, etc.); but here the phrase can 
only be a strong hj^erbole. 
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matter; so the Magi assembled the people, and placed Prexaspes 
upon the top of the tower, and told him to make his speech. 
Then this man, forgetting of set purpose all that the Magi had 
intreated him to say, began with Achaemenes, and traced down 
the descent of Cyrus ; after which, when he came to that king, 
he recounted all the services that had been rendered by him to 
the Persians, from whence he went on to declare the truth, 
which hitherto he had concealed, he said, because it would not 
have been safe for him to make it known, but how necessity 
was laid on him to disclose the whole. Then he told now, forced 
to it by Cambyses, he had himself taken the life of Smerdis, son 
of Cyrus, and how that Persia was now ruled by the Magi. Last 
of all, with many curses upon the Persians if they did not recover 
the kingdom, and wreak vengeance on the Magi, he threw him- 
self headlong from the tower into the abyss below. Such was 
the end of Prexaspes, a man all his life of high repute among the 
Persians. 

76. And now the seven Persians, having resolved that they 
would attack the Magi without more delay, first offered prayers 
to the gods and then set off for the palace, quite unacquainted 
with what had been done by Prexaspes. The news of his doings 
reached them upon their way, when they had accomplished about 
half the distance. Hereupon they turned aside out of the road, 
and consulted together. Otanes and his party said they must 
certainly put off the business, and not make the attack when 
affairs were in such a ferment. Darius, on the other hand, and 
his friends, were against any change of plan, and wished to go 
straight on, and not lose a moment. Now, as they strove 
together, suddenly there came in sight two pairs of vultures, and 
seven pairs of hawks, pursuing them, and the hawks tore the 
vultures both with their c)aws and bills. At this sight the seven 
with one accord came in to the opinion of Darius, and encouraged 
by the omen hastened on towards the palace. 

77. At the gate they were received as Darius had foretold. 
The guards, who had no suspicion that they came for any ill 
purpose, and held the chief Persians in much reverence, let them 
pass without difficulty — it seemed as if they were under the 
special protection of the gods — ^none even asked them any 
question. When they were now in the great court they fell in 
with certain of the eunuchs, whose business it was to carry the 
king’s messages, who stopped them and asked what they wanted, 
while at the same time they threatened the doorkeepers for 
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having let them enter. The seven sought to press on, but the 
eunuchs would not suffer them. Then these men, with cheers 
encouraging one another, drew their daggers, and stabbing those 
who strove to withstand them, rushed forward to the apartment 
of the males. 

78. Now both the Magi were at this time within, holding 

counsel upon the matter of Prexaspes. So when they heard 
the stir among the eunuchs, and their loud cries, they ran out 
themselves, to see what was happening. Instantly perceiving 
their danger, they both flew to arms; one had just time to seize 
his bow, the other got hold of his lance ; when straightway the 
fight began. The one whose weapon was the bow found it of no 
service at all ; the foe was too near, and the combat too close to 
allow of his using it. But the other made a stout defence with 
his lance, wounding two of the seven, Aspathines in the leg, and 
Intaphernes in the eye. This wound did not kill Intaphernes, 
but it cost him the sight of that eye. The other Magus, when he 
found his bow of no avail, fled into a chamber which opened out 
into the apartment of the males, intending to shut to the doors. 
But two of the seven entered the room with him, Darius and 
(jobryas. Gobryas seized the Magus and grappled with him, 
while Darius stood over them, not knowing what to do; for 
it was dark,^ and he was afraid that if he struck a blow he 
might kill Gobryas. Then Gobryas, when he perceived that 
Darius stood doing nothing, asked him, “ why his hand was 
idle? ” “ I fear to hurt thee,’' he answered. “ Fear not,” said 

Gobryas; “ strike, though it be through both.” Darius did as 
he desired, drove his dagger home, and by good hap killed the 
Magus. 

79. Thus were the Magi slain ; and the seven, cutting off both 
the heads, and leaving their own wounded in the palace, partl>^ 
because they were disabled, and partly to guard the citadel, 
went forth fro^ the gates with the heads in their hands, shout- 
ing and making an uproar. They called out to all the Persians 
that they met, and told them what had happened, showing 
them the heads of the Magi, while at the same time they slew 
every Magus who fell in their way. Then the Persians, when 
they knew what the seven had done, and understood the fraud 
of the Magi, thought it but just to follow the example set them, 

^ The Peafsian, like the Assyrian palaces, consisted of one or more central 
halls or coiir^, probably open to the sky, on which adjoined a number of 
ceiled chambers of small siae, without windows, and only lighted (lirotigh 
the doorway, whicli opened into the court. 
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and, drawing their daggers, they killed the Magi wherever they 
could find any. Such was their fury, that, unless night had 
closed in, not a single Magus would have been left alive. The 
Persians observe this day with one accord, and keep it more 
strictly than any other in the whole year. It is then that they 
hold the great festival, which they call the Magophonia. No 
Magus may show himself abroad during the whole time that the 
feast lasts; but all must remain at home the entire day. 

80. And now when five days were gone, and the hubbub had 
settled down, the conspirators met together to consult about the 
situation of affairs. At this meeting speeches were made, to 
which many of the Greeks give no credence, but they were made 
nevertheless.^ Otanes recommended that the management of 
public affairs should be entrusted to the whole nation. “ To 
me,” he said, ‘‘ it seems advisable, that we should no longer have 
a single man to rule over us — the rule of one is neither good nor 
pleasant. Ye cannot have forgotten to what lengths Cambyses 
went in his haughty tyranny, and the haughtiness of the Magi 
ye have yourselves experienced. How indeed is it possible 
that monarchy should be a well-adjusted thing, when it allows 
a man to do as he likes without being answerable? Such 
licence is enough to stir strange and unwonted thoughts in the 
heart of the worthiest of men. Give a person this power, 
and straightway his manifold good things puff him up with 
pride, while envy is so natural to human kind that it cannot 
but arise in him. But pride and envy together include all 
wickedness —both of them leading on to deeds of savage violence. 
True it is that kings, possessing as they do all that heart can 
desire, ought to be void of envy; but the contrary is seen in 
their conduct towards the citizens. They arc jealous of the 
most virtuous among their subjects, and wish their death; 
while they take delight in the meanest and basest, being ever 
read}^ to listen to the tale.s of slanderers. A king, besides, 
is beyond all other men inconsistent with himself. Pay him 
court in moderation, and he is angry because you do not show 
him more profound respect — show him profound respect, and he 
is offended again, because (as he says) you fawn on him. But 
the worst of all is, that he sets aside the laws of the land, puts 
men to death without trial, and subjects women to violence. 

^ The incredulity of the Greeks is again alluded to (infra, vi. 4 ^). No 
4oubt Herodotus had Persian authority for his tale; but it is so utterly 
at variance with Oriental notions as to be absolutely incredible. 
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The rule of the many, on the other hand, has, in the first place, 
the fairest of names, to wit, isonomy ; ^ and further it is free from 
all those outrages which a king is wont to commit. There, 
places are given by lot, the magistrate is answerable for what he 
does, and measures rest with the commonalty. I vote, there- 
fore, that wc do away with monarchy, and raise the people to 
power. For the people are all in all.” 

81. Such were the sentiments of Otanes. Megabyzus spoke 
next, and advised the setting up of an oligarchy: — “ In all that 
Otanes has said to persuade you to put down monarchy,” he 
observed, “ I fully concur; but his recommendation that we 
should call the people to power seems to mt' not the best advice. 
For there is nothing so void of understanding, nothing so full of 
wantonness, as the unwieldy rabble. It were folly not to be 
borne, for men, while seeking to escape the wan ton ness of a 
tyrant, to give themselves up to the wantonness of a rude 
unbridled mob. The tyrant, in all his doings, at least knows 
what is he about, but a mob is altogether devoid of knowledge; 
for how should there be any knowledge in a rabble, untaught, 
and with no natural sense of what is right and fit? It rushes 
wildly into state affairs with all the fury of a stream swollen in 
the winter, and confuses everything. Let the enemies of the 
Persians be ruled by democracies; but let us choose out from 
the citizens a certain number of the worthiest, and put the 
government into their hands. For thus both we ourselves shall 
be among the governors, and power being entrusted to the best 
men, it is likely that the best counsels will prevail in the state.” 

82. This was the advice which Megabyzus gave, and after 
him Darius came forward, and spoke as follows: — “All that 
Megabyzus said against democracy was well said, I think; but 
about oligarchy he did not speak advisedly; for take these three 
forms of government - democracy, oligarchy, and monarchy — 
and let them each be at their best, I maintain that monarchy 
far surpasses the other two. What government can possibly be 
better than that of the very best man in the whole state ? The 
counsels of such a man are like himself, and so he governs the 
mass of the people to their heart’s content; while at the same 
time his measures against evil-doers are kept more secret than 
in other states. Contrariwise, in oligarchies, where men vie 

^ Modern languages have no single word to express the Grciek laopofxla^ 
which signified that perfect equality of all civil and political rights which 
was the fundamental notion of the Greek democracy. 
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■with other in the service oi the commonwealth, fierce 
enmities are apt to arise between man and man, each wishing 
to be leader, and to carry his own measures; whence violent 
quarrels come, which lead to open strife, often ending in blood- 
shed. , Then monarchy is sure to follow ; and this too shows how 
far that rule surpasses all others. Again, in a democracy, it is 
impossible but that there will be malpractices: these mal- 
practices, however, do not lead to enmities, but to close friend- 
ships, which are formed among those engaged in them, who must 
hold well together to carry on their villainies. And so things go 
on until a man stands forth as champion of the commonalty, 
puts down the evil-doers. Straightway the author of so great a 
service is admired by all, and from being admired soon comes to 
be appointed king ; so that here too it is plain that monarchy is 
the best government. Lastly, to sum up all in a word, whence, 
I ask, was it that we got the freedom which we enjoy? — did 
democracy give it us, or oligarchy, or a monarch? As a single 
man recovered our freedom for us, my sentence is that we keep 
to the rule of one. Even apart from this, we ought not to 
change the laws ot our forefathers when they work fairly; for 
to do so is not well.” 

83. Such were the three opinions brought forward at this 
meeting; the four other Persians voted in favour of the last. 
Otanes, who wished to give his countrymen a democracy, when 
he found the decision against him, arose a second time, and 
spoke thus before the assembly:— “ Brother conspirators, it is 
plain that the king who is to be chosen v/ill be one of ourselves, 
whether we make the choice by casting lots for the prize, or by 
letting the people decide which of us they will have to rule over 
them, in or any other way. Now, as I have neither a mind to 
rule nor to be ruled, I shall not enter the lists with you in this 
matter. I withdraw, however, on one condition — none of you 
shall claim to exercise rule over me or my seed for ever.’' The 
six agreed to these terms, and Otanes withdrew and stood aloof 
from the contest. And still to this day the family of Otanes 
continues to be the only free family in Persia^ those who belong 
to it submit to the rule of the king only so far as they them- 
selves choose; they are bound, however, to observe the laws of 
the land like the other Persians. 

84. After this the six took counsel together, as to the fairest 
way of setting up a king : and first, with respect to Otanes, they 
resolved, that if any of their own number got the kingdom. 
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Otanes and his seed after him should receive year by year, as a 
mark of special honour, a Median robe/ and all such other gifts 
as are accounted the most honourable in Persia. And these 
they resolved to give him, because he was the man who first 
planned the outbreak, and who brought the seven together. 
These privileges, therefore, were assigned specially to Otanes. 
I'he following were made common to them all: — It was to be 
free to each, whenever he pleased, to enter the palace unan- 
nounced, unless the king were in the company of one of his 
wives; and the king was to be bound to marry into no family 
exjcepting those of the conspirators.^ Concerning the appoint- 
ment of a king, the resolve to which they came was the follow- 
ing: — ^They would ride out together next morning into the 
skirts of the city, and he whose steed first neighed after the sun 
was up should have the kingdom. 

85. Now Darius had a groom, a sharp-witted knave, called 
CEbares, After the meeting had broken up, Darius sent for 
him, and said, CEbares, this is the way in which the king is to 
be chosen — we are to mount our horses, and the man whose 
horse first neighs after the sun is up is to have the kingdom. 
If then you have any cleverness, contrive a plan whereby the 
prizQ may fall to us, and not go to another.” “ Truly, master,” 
CEbares answered, if it depends on this whether thou shalt be 
king or no, .set thine heart at ease, and fear nothing ; I have a 
charm which is sure not to fail.” If thou hast really aught of 
the kind,” said Darius, “ hasten to get it ready. The matter 
does not brook delay, for the trial is to be to-morrow.” So 
CEbares when he heard that, did as follows: — When night came, 
he took one of the mares, the chief favourite of the horse which 
Darius rode, and tethering it in the suburb, brought his master’s 
horse to the place; then, after leading him round and round the 
mare several times, nearer and nearer at each circuit, he ended 
by letting them come together. 

86. And now, when the morning broke, the six Persians, 
according to agreement, met together on horseback, and rode 
out to the suburb. As they went along they neared the spot 
where the mare was tethered the night before, whereupon the 
horse of Darius sprang forward and neighed. Just at the same 
time, though the sky was clear and bright, there was a flash of 

^ Garments have at all times been gifts of honour in the Bast. (Gen. xlv. 
22; 2 Kings V. 5; 2 Chron, ix. 24, etc.) The practice continues in the 
kaftan of the present day, 

* So far as can be traced, this rule was always observed. 
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lightning, followed by a thunder-clap. It seemed as if the 
heavens conspired with Darius, and hereby inaugurated him 
king: so the five other nobles leaped with one accord from their 
steeds, and bowed down before him and owned him for their 
king. 

87. This is the account which some of the Persians gave of 
the contrivance of (Ebares ; but there are others who relate the 
matter differently. They say that in the morning he stroked 
the mare with his hand, which he then hid in his trousers until 
the sun rose and the horses were about to start, when he suddenly 
drew his hand forth and put it to the nostrils of his master’s 
horse, which immediately snorted and neighed. 

88. Thus was Darius, son of Hystaspes, appointed king; and, 
except the Arabians, all they of Asia were subject to him; for 
Cyrus, and after him Carnbyses,^ had brought them all under. 
The Arabians were never subject as slaves to the Persians, but 
had a league of friendship with them from the time when they 
brought Cambyses on his way as he went into Egypt; for had 
they been unfriendly the Persians could never have made their 
invasion. 

And now Darius contracted marriages ^ of the first rank, 
according to the notions of the Persians: to wit, with two 
daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystone ; of whom, Atossa had 
been twice married before, once to Cambyses, her brother, and 
once to the Magus, while the other, Artystone, was a virgin. He 
married also Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus ; and 
he likewise took to wife the daughter of Otanes, who had made 
the discovery about the Magus. And now when his power was 
established firmly throughout all the kingdoms, the first thing 
that he did was to set up a carving in stone, which showed a 
man mounted upon a horse, with an inscription in these words 
following : — “ Darius, son of Hystaspes, by aid of his good horse ” 
(here followed the horse’s name), and of his good groom 
QEbares, got himself the kingdom of the Persians.” 

89. This he set up in Persia; and afterwards he proceeded to 
establish twenty governments of the kind which the Persians 
call satrapies, assigning to each its governor, and fixing the 
tribute which was to be paid him by the several nations. And 

^ The PhcEiiicians and Cyprians would be here alluded to — perhaps also 
the Cilicians. 

* Darius had married a daughter of Gobryas before his accession (vii. 2). 
He also took to wife his niece, Phratagune, the daughter of his brother 
Artanes (vii. 224). 
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generally he joined together in one satrapy the nations that 
were neighbours, but sometimes he passed over the nearer tribes, 
and put in their stead those which were more remote. The 
following is an account of these governments, and of the yearly 
tribute which they paid to the king: — Such as brought their 
tribute in silver were ordered to pay according to the Baby- 
lonian talent; while the Euboic was the standard measure for 
such as brought gold. Now the Babylonian talent contains 
seventy Euboic minae.^ During all the reign of Cyrus, and 
afterwards when Cambyses ruled, there were no fixed tributes, 
but the nations severally brought gifts to the king. On account 
of this and other like doings, the Persians say that Darius was a 
huckster, Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a father; for Darius 
looked to making a gain in everything; Cambyses was harsh 
and reckless; while Cyrus was gentle, and procured them all 
manner of goods. 

90. The lonians, the Magnesians of Asia,^ the iEolians, the 
Carians, the Lycians, the Milyans,^ and the Pamphylians, paid 
their tribute in a single sum, which was fixed at four hundred 
talents of silver. These formed together the first satrapy. 

The Mysians, Lydians, Lasonians,^ Cabalians, and Hygennians 
paid the sum of five hundred talents. This was the second 
satrapy. 

The Hellespontians, of the right coast as one enters the 
straits, the Phrygians, the Asiatic Thracians, the Paphlagonians, 
the Mariandynians, and the Syrians * paid a tribute of three 
hundred and sixty talents. This was the third satrapy. 

The Cilicians gave three hundred and sixty white horses, one 
for each day in the year,® and five hundred talents of silver. Of 
this sum one hundred and forty talents went to pay the cavalry 
t\’hich guarded the country, while the remaining three hundred 
and sixty were received by Darius. This was the fourth satrapy. 

' Standards of weight probably passed into Greece from Asia, whence 
the word mina seems certainly to have been derived. That the 

standard known to the Greeks as the Eiibtjic was an Asiatic one, is plain 
from this passage. If the (later) Attic talent was worth £243 15s. of our 
mcmey, the Euboic (silver) talent would be £250 8s. 5d., and the Babylonian 
£2Q2 3s. 3d. 

“ There were two towns of the name of Magnesia in Asia Minor, Magnesia 
under Sipylus and Magnesia on the Maander. 

• Vide supra, i. 173. 

* In the Seventh Book (ch. 77) Herodotus identifies the Cabalians and 
the Lasonians, 

‘‘ That is, the Cappadocians. (Vide supra, i. 72.) 

« Compare i. 32, and ii. 4. 
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91. *]rhe country reaching from the city of Po&ideium ^ (built 
by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraiis^ on the confines of Syria 
and Cilicia) to the borders of Egypt, excluding therefrom a 
district which belonged to Arabia, and was free from tax,^ paid 
a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents. All Phoenicia 
Palestine Syria, and Cyprus, were herein contained. This was 
the fifth satrapy. 

From Egypt, and the neighbouring parts of Libya, together 
with the towns of Cyren6 and Barca, which belonged to the 
Egyptian satrapy, the tribute which came in was seven hundred 
talents. These seven hundred talents did not include the profits 
of the fisheries of Lake Moeris, nor the com furnished to the 
troops at Memphis. Com was supplied to 120,000 Persians, 
who dwelt at Memphis in the quarter called the White Castle, 
and to a number of auxiliaries. This was the sixth satrapy. 

The Sattagydians, the Gandarians, the Dadicje, and the 
Aparytm, who were all reckoned together, paid a tribute of a 
hundred and seventy talents. This was the seventh satrapy. 

Susa, and the other parts of Cissia, paid three hundred talents. 
This was the eighth satrapy. 

92. From Babylonia, and the rest of Assyria, were drawn a 
thousand talents of silver, and five hundred boy-eunuchs. This 
w^as the ninth satrapy. 

Agbatana, and the other parts of Media, together with the 
Paricanians and Orthocorybantes, paid in all four hundred and 
fifty talents. This was the tenth satrapy. 

The Caspians, Pausica?, Pantimathi, and Daritse, were joined 
in one government, and paid the sum of two hundred talents.' 
This was the eleventh satrapy. 

From the Bactrian tribes as far as the Aigli, the tribute 
received was three hundrod and sixty talents. This was the 
twelfth satrapy. 

93. From Pactyica, Armenia, and the countries reaching 
thence to the Euxine, the sum drawn w^as four hundred talents. 
This was the thirteenth satrapy. 

The Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamaiiceans, Utians, and 
Mycians, together with the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Erythrsean sea, where the king sends those whom he banishes, 

^ Posideiiim lay about ia miles south of the embouchure of the Orontes. 

® The district here spoken of is that between Gaza (Cadytis) and Jen^^sus 
{vide supra, ch. 5), which Cambyses traversed on his road to Egypt. Con- 
cerning the exemption of the Arabs from tribute, vide infra, ch. 07. 
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furnished altogether a tribute of six hundred talents* This was 
the fourteenth satrapy. ■ 

The Sacans and Caspians gave two hundred and fifty talents* 
This was the fifteenth satrapy. 

The Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians, gave 
three hundred. This was the sixteenth satrapy. 

'94. The Paricanians and Ethiopians of Asia furnished a 
tribute of four hundred talents. This was the seventeenth 
satrapy. 

The Matienians, Saspeires, and Alarodians were rated to pay 
two. bundled talents. This was the eighteenth satrapy. 

The Moschi, Tibarcni, Macrones, Mosynoeci, and Mares had 
to pay three hundred talents. This was the nineteenth satrapy. 

The Indians, who are more numerous than any other nation 
with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute exceeding that of 
every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold-dust. This was the twentieth satrapy. 

95. If the Babylonian money here spoken of be reduced to 
the Euboic scale, it will make nine thousand five hundred and 
forty such talents ; and if the gold be reckoned at thirteen times 
the worth of silver,’ the Indian gold-dust will come to four 
thousand six hundred and eighty talents. Add these two 
amounts together, and the whole revenue which came in to 
Darius year by year will be found to be in Euboic money fourteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty talents, not to mention parts of 
a talent.'^ 

96. Such was the revenue which Darius derived from Asia 
^nd a small part of Libya. Later in his reign the sum was 
increased by the tribute of the islands, and of the nations of 
Eurppe as far as Thessaly. The great king stores awav the 
tribute which he receives after this fashion — he melts it down, 
and, while it is in a liquid state, runs it into cartlien vessels, 
which are afterwards removed, leaving the metal in a solid 
mass. When money is wanted, he coins as much of this bullion 
as the occasion requires. 

97. Such then were the governments, and such the amounts 

‘ III Greece the relative value of gold varied at different times. Hero- 
dotus says gold was to silver as 13 to i, afterwards in Plato and Xenophon’s 
time (and more than 100 years after the death of Alexander) it was 10 to i, 
owing to the quantity of i^old brought in through the Persian war. It 
long continued at 10 to i (Liv. xxxviii. ii) except when an accident altered 
the proportion of those metals. 

“ It is impossible to reconcile Herodotus’s numbers, and equally im- 
possible to say where the mistake lies. 
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of tribute at which they were assessed respectively. Persia 
alone has not been reckoned among the tributaries — and for this 
reason, because the country of the Persians is altogether exempt 
from tax. The following peoples paid no settled tribute, but 
brought gifts to the king: first, the Ethiopians bordering upon 
Eg3T)t,^ who were reduced by Cambyses when he made war on 
the long-lived Ethiopians, and who dw^ell about the sacred city 
of Nysa, and have festivals in honour of Bacchus. The ^ain 
on which they and their next neighbours feed is the same as 
that used by the Calantian Indians. Their dwelling-houses are 
under ground.^ Every third year these two nations brought — 
and they still bring to my day — two choenices ^ of virgin gold, 
two hundred logs of ebony, five Ethiopian boys, and twenty 
elephant tusks. The Colchians, and the neighbouring tribes 
who dwell between them and the Caucasus — for so far the 
Persian rule reaches, while north of the Caucasus no one fears 
them any longer — ^undertook to furnish a gift, which in my day 
was still brought every fifth year, consisting of a hundred boys, 
and the same number of maidens. The Arabs brought every 
year a thousand talents of frankincense. Such were the gifts 
which the king received over and above the tribute-money. 

98. The way in which the Indians get the plentiful supply of 
gold, which enables them to furnish year by year so vast an 
amount of gold-dust to the king, is the following: — Eastward 
of India lies a tract which is entirely sand. Indeed of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom anything certain is 
known, the Indians dwell the nearest to the east, and the rising 
of the sun. Beyond them the w^hole countr)^ is desert on 
account of the sand."^ The tribes of Indians are numerous, and 
do not all speak the same language ^ — some are wandering 
tribes, others not. They who dwell in the marshes along the 
river live on raw fish, w^hich they take in boats made of reeds, 
each formed out of a single joint. These Indians wear a dress 

’ These were the inhabitants of Lower Kthiopia and Nubia. 

“This notion piobably arose from their having mud huts, so common in 
central Africa. 

* [That is, about two quarts. — E. H. B.] 

* The India of Herodotus is the true ancient India, the region about the 
Upper Indus, best known to us at present under the name of the Punjab, 
Herodotus knows nothing of the great southern peninsula. 

® The Hindoo races are supposed to have been settled in India as early as 
1200 B.c. ; which is the date assigned to the Vedas, though these appear 
not to be all of one period. The aborigines are still found in Ceylon and 
in Southern India as well as in the hill-country m other parts; and their 
customs differ as much as their languages from those of the Hindoos. 
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of sedge, which they cut in the river and bruise; afterwards 
they weave it into mats, and wear it as we wear a breast-plate. 

99. Eastward of these Indians are another tribe, called 
Padoeans, who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe 
is said to have the following customs: — If one of their number 
be ill, man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be a 
man,, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him to death, 
because, they say, his flesh would be spoilt for them if he pined 
and wasted away with sickness. The man protests he is not ill 
in the least; but his friends will not accept his denial — in spite 
of all he can sa5% they kill him, and feast themselves on his 
body. So also if a woman be sick, the women, who are her 
friends, take her and do with her exactly the same as the men. 
If one of them reaches to old age, about which there is seldom 
any question, as commonly before that time they have had some 
disease or other, and so have been put to death — but if a man, 
notwithstanding, comes to be old, then they offer him in sacri- 
fice to their gods, and afterwards cat his flesh. ^ 

100. There is another set of Indians whose customs are very 
different. They refuse to put any live animal to death, ^ they 
sow no corn, and have no dwelling-houses. Vegetables are 
their only food. There is a plant which grows wild in their 
country, bearing seed, about the size of millet-seed, in a calyx: 
their wont is to gather this seed and having boiled it, calyx and 
all, to use it for food. If one of them is attacked with sickness, 
he goes forth into the wilderness, and lies down to die ; no one 
has the least concern either for the sick or for the dead. 

101. All the tribes which I have mentioned live together like 
the brute beasts: they have also all the same tint of skin, 
which approaches that of the Ethiopians. Their country is a 
long way from Persia towards the south : nor had king Darius 
ever any authority over them. 

102. Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe, who 
border on the city of Caspatyrus,® and the country of Pactyica; 
these people dwell northward of all the rest of the Indians, and 
follow nearly the same mode of life as the Bactrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes, and from them 
the men are sent forth who go to procure the gold. For it is in 

^ Vide supra, ch. 38. The same custom is said to have prevailed among 
the Massagetae (i. 216) and the Issedonians (iv. 26). 

* The repugnance of true Brahmins to take away life is well known. 

® [Some say “ Kabul,” others ” Kashmere ” ; but we have no means of 
ascertaining the site of Caspatyrus. — E. H. B.] 
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this pait of India that the sandy desert lies. Here, in this 
desett, there live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Persian king has a 
number of them, which have been caught by the hunters in the 
land whereof we are speaking. Those ants make tlieir dwellings 
under ground, and like the Greek ants, which they very much 
resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps as they burrow. Now 
the sand which they throw up is full of gold.^ The Indians, 
when they go into the desert to collect this sand, take three 
camels and harness them together, a female in the middle and a 
male on either side, in a leading-rein. The rider sits on the 
female, and they are particular to choose for the purpose one 
that has but just dropped her young; for their female camels 
can run as fast as horses, while they bear burthens very much 
])etter. 

J03. As the Greeks are well acquainted with the shape of the 
camel, I shall not trouble to describe it; but I shall mention 
what seems to have escaped their notice. The camel has in its 
hind legs four thigh-bones and four knee-joints.® 

104. When the Indians therefore have thus equipped them- 
selves they set off in quest of the gold, calculating the time so 
that they may be engaged in seizing it during the most sultry 
part of the day, when the ants hide themselves to escape the 
heat. The sun in those parts shines fiercest in the morning, 
not, as elsewhere, at noonday; the greatest heat is from the 
time when he has reached a certain height, until the hour at 
which the market closes. During this space he liurns much 
more furiously than at midday in Greece, so that the men there 
are said at that time to drench themselves with water. At noon 
his heat is much the same in India as in other countries, after 
which, as the day declines, the warmth is only equal to that 
of the morning sun elsewhere. Towards evening the coolness 
increases, till about sunset it becomes very cold.^ 

105. When the Indians reach the place where the gold is, 

‘ Modern research has not discovered anything very •satisfactory either 
with respect to the animal intended, or the habits ascribed to it. Perhaps 
the most plausible conjecture is that which identifies it with the Pengolm, 
or Ant-eater, which burrows on the sandy plains of northern India. 

“This is of course untrue, and it is difficult to understand how Herodotus 
could entertain such a notion. There is no real difference, as regards the 
anatomy of the leg, between the horse and the camel. 

“Herodotus is apparently narrating what he had kcard^ and it belongs 
to bis simplicity not to mix up his own speculations with the relations which 
he had received from others. 
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they fill their bags with the sand^ and ride away at their best 
speed: the ants^ however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals are, they declare, 
so swift, that there is nothing in the world like them: if it, were 
not, therefore, that the Indians get a start while the ants are 
mustering, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. During the 
flight the male camels, which are not so fleet as the females, 
grow tired, and begin to drag, first one, and then the other; but 
the females recollect the young which they have left behind, 
and never give way or flag.^ Such, according to the Persians, 
is the manner in which the Indians get the greater part of their 
gold; some is dug out of the earth, but of this the supply is 
more scanty.^ 

106. It seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were blessed 
by nature with the most excellent productions, just in the same 
way that Greece enjoys a climate more excellently tempered 
than any other country. In India, which, as I observed lately, 
is the furthest region of the inhabited world towards the east, 
all the four-footed beasts and the birds are very much bigger 
than those found elsewhere, except only the horses, which are 
surpassed by the Median breed called the Nisiean. ‘ Gold too is 
j>roduced there in vast abundance, some dug from the earth, 
some washed down by the river^^ , some carried off in the mode 
which I have but now described. And further, there are trees 
which grow wild there, the fruit whereof is a wool exceeding in 
beauty and goodness that of sheep. The natives make their 
clothes of this tree-wool.^ 

107. Arabia is the last of inhabited lands towards the south, 
and it is the only country which produces frankincense, myrrh, 
cassia, cinnamon, and ladanum.^ The Arabians ® do not get 
any of these, except the myrrh,® without trouble. The frankin- 
cense they procure by means of the gum sty rax,’ which the 

^ Marco Polo relates that, when the Tatars make incursions into the 
ountry lying to the north of them, they adopt the same device. 

®The whole of this region of Central Asia is m the highest degree 
auriferous. 

® Vide supra, ch, 47. “ Tree-wool ** is exactly the German name for 

cotton {BaumwoUe). 

• L^danon or ladanon, a resin or gum. 

• The Arabs supplied Egypt with various spices and gums which were 
required for embalming and other purposes. In Genesis xxxvii. 25, the 
Ishmaelites or Arabs were going to Egypt from “ Gilead with their camels 
bearing spicerv, and balm, and myrrh,** 

• Smyrna, tfie Greek name of myrrh, is the same as that of the city. 

’ This is the gum storax ” of modern commerce. 
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Greeks obtain from the Phcenicians; this they bum, and thereby 
obtain the spice. For the trees which bear the frankincense 
are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of varied 
colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. They are 
of the same kind as the serpents that invade Egypt ; ^ and there 
is nothing but the smoke of the styrax which will drive them 
from the trees. 

108. The Arabians say that the whole world would swarm 
with these serpents, if they were not kept in check in the way in 
which I know that vipers are. Of a truth Divine Providence 
does appear to be, as indeed one might expect beforehand, a 
wise contriver. For timid animals which are a prey to others 
are all made to produce young abundantly, that so the species 
may not be entirely eaten up and lost ; while savage and noxious 
creatures are made very unfruitful. The hare, for instance, 
which is hunted alike by beasts, birds, and men, breeds so abun- 
dantly as even to superfetatc, a thing which is true of no other 
animal. You find in a harems belly, at one and the same time, 
some of the young all covered with fur, others quite naked, 
others again just fully formed in the womb, while the hare 
perhaps has lately conceived afresh. The lioness, on the other 
hand, which is one of the strongest and boldest of brutes, brings 
forth young but once in her lifetime,*^ and then a single cub; ® 
she cannot possibly conceive again, since she loses her womb at 
the same time that she drops her young. The reason of this is, 
that as soon as the cub begins to stir inside the dam, his claws, 
which are sharper than those of any other animal, scratch the 
womb; as the time goes on, and he grows bigger, he tears it 
ever more and more; so that at last, when the birth comes, 
there is not a morsel in the whole womb that is sound. 

109. Now with respect to the vipers and the winged snakes of 
Arabia, if they increased as fast as their nature would allow, 
impossible were it for man to maintain himself upon the earth. 
Accordingly it is found that when the male and female come 
together, at the very moment of impregnation, the female seizes 
the male by the neck, and having once fastened, cannot be 
brought to leave go till she has bit the neck entirely through. 
And so the male perishes ; but after a while he is revenged upon 

* Vide supra, ii. 75. If serpents, they should be oviparous. 

*Tbe fabulous character of the whole of this account was known to 
Aristotle. 

• According to travellers, it is not iincoinmon for the lioness to have 
three ot four cubs at a birth. 
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the female by means of the young, which, while still unborn, 
gnaw a passage through the womb, and then through the belly 
of their mother, and so make their entrance into the world. 
Contrariwise, other snakes, which are harmless, lay eggs, and 
hatch a vast number of young. Vipers are found in all parts of 
the world, but the winged serpents are nowhere seen except in 
Arabia, where they arc all congregated together. This makes 
them appear so numerous. 

no. Such, then, is the way in which the Arabians obtain 
their frankincense ; their manner of collecting the cassia ^ is the 
following; — They cover all their body and their face with the 
hides of oxen and other skins, leaving only holes for the eyes, 
and thus protected go in search of the cassia, which grows in a 
lake of no great depth. All round the shores and in the lake 
itself there dwell a number of winged animals, much resembling 
bats, which screech horribly, and are very valiant. These 
creatures they must keep from their eyes all the while that they 
gather the cassia. 

III. Still more wonderful is the mode in which they collect 
the cinnamon. Where the wood grows, and what country pro- 
duces it, they cannot tell — only some, following probability, 
relate that it comes from the country in which Bacchus was 
brought up.**^ Great birds, they ^'ay, bring the sticks which we 
Greeks, taking the word from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon, 
and carry them up into the air to make their nests. These are 
fastened with a sort of mud to a sheer face of rock, where no 
foot of man is able to climb. So the Arabians, to get the 
cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut all the oxen and 
asses and beasts of burthen that die in their land into large 
pieces, which they carry with them into those regions, and place 
near the nests: then they withdraw to a distance, and the old 
birds, swooping down, seize the pieces of meat and fly with them^ 
up to their nests ; which, not being able to support the weight, 
break off and fall to the ground.® Hereupon the Arabians return 
and collect the cinnamon, vrhich is afterwards carried from 
Arabia into other countries. 

^ Cassia and cinnamon, according to Larcher (note ad loc.), are from the 
same tree, the only difference being that cinnamon is properly the branch 
with the bark on; cassia is the bark without the branch. 

* Ethiopia probably. 

® The story evidently belongs to a whole class of Eastern tales, wherein 
an important part is played by great birds. Compare tlie rocs in the story 
of Sindbad the Sailor in the Arabian Nights, and the tale related by Marerj 
Polo [Travels, p. 3Q3 of the ** Everyi^an’s Library " edit.] of the mines of 
Golconda. 
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II Z. Ledanum, which the Arabs call ladanum, is procured in 
a yet stranger fashion. Found in a most inodorous place, it is 
the sweetest-scented of all substances. It is gathered from the 
beards of he-goats, where it is found sticking like gum, having 
come from the bushes on which they browse. It is used in 
many sorts of unguents, and is what the Arabs burn chiefly as 
incense. 

1 13. Concerning the spices of Arabia let no more be said. 
The whole country is scented with them, and exhales an odour 
marvellously sweet. There are also in Arabia two kinds of 
sheep worthy of admiration, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be seen; the one kind has long tails, not less than three 
cubits in length, which, if they were allowed to trail on the 
ground, would be bruised and fall into sores. As it is, all the 
shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little trucks 
for their sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, 
each sheep having one to himself, and the tails are then tied 
down upon them. The other kind has a broad tail, which is a 
cubit across sometimes. 

X14. Where the south declines towards the setting sun lies 
the country called Ethiopia, the last inhabited land in that 
direction. There gold is obtained in great plenty,^ huge 
elephants abound, with wild trees of all sorts, and ebony; and 
the men are taller, handsomer, and longer lived than anywhere 
else. 

1 15. Now these are the furthest regions of the world in Asia 
and Libya. Of the extreme tracts of Europe towards the west 
I cannot speak with any certainty ; for I do not allow that there 
is any river, to which the barbarians give the name of Eridanus, 
emptying itself into the northern sea, whence (as the tale goes) 
amber is procured ; ^ nor do I know of any islands called the 
^assiterides ^ (Tin Islands), whence the tin comes which we use. 
For in the first place the name Eridanus is manifestly not a 

' Vide supra, ch. 22. 

“Here Herodotus is over- cautious, and rejects as (able what we can see 
to be truth. The amber district upon the northern sea is the coast of the 
Baltic about the Gulf of Dantzig, and the mouths of the Vistula and Niemen, 
which is still one of the best amber regions in the world. The very name, 
Eridanus, liugcrs there in the Rhodaunc, the small stream which washes 
the west side of the town of Dantzig. The word Eridanus (= Rhodanus) 
seems to have been applied, by the early inhabitants of Europe, especially 
to great and strong-running rivers. 

® This name was applied to the Selinas, or Scilly Isles ; and the imperfect 
information respecting the site of the mines of tin led to the belief that they 
were there, instead of 011 the mainland {of Cornwall). 
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barbarian word at all, but a Greek name, invented by some 
poet or other; and secondly, though I have takhn vast pains, I 
have never been able to get an assurance from an eye-witness 
that there is any sea on the further side of Europe. Never- 
theless, tin and amber do certainly come to us from the ends 
of the earth.^ 

1 16. The northern parts of Europe are very much richer in 
gold than any other region: but how it is procured I have no 
certain knowledge. The story runs, that the one-eyed Arimaspi 
purloin it from the griffins; but here too I am incredulous, and 
cannot persuade myself that there is a race of men born with one 
eye, who in all else resemble the rest of mankind. Nevertheless 
it seems to be true that the extreme regions of the earth, which 
surround and shut up within themselves all other countries, 
produce the things which are the rarest, and which men reckon 
the most beautiful. 

1 1 7. There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on all sides by 
a mountain-range, and in this mountain-range are five openings. 
'Fhe plain lies on the confines of the Chorasmians, Hyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangians, and Thamanicans, and belonged formerly 
to the first-mentioned of those peoples. Ever since the Persians, 
however, obtained the mastery of Asia, it has been the property 
of the Great King. A mighty river, called the Aces,''* flows 
from the hills inclosing the plain; and this stream, formerly 
splitting into five channels, ran through the five openings in the 
halls, and watered the lands of the five nations which dwell 
around. The Persian c^me, however, and conquered the 
region, and then it went ill with the people of these lands. 
The Great King blocked up all the passages between the hills • 
with dykes and flood-gates, and so prevented the water from 
flowing out. Then the plain within the hills became a sea, 
for the river kept rising, and the water could find no outlet. 
From that time the five nations which were wont formerly 
to have the use of the stream, losing their accustomed supply of 
water, have been in great distress. In winter, indeed, they have 

* [For a brief account of the amber and Hn trades in antiquity, see Tozer^ 
History of Ancient Geography, pp. 32 sqq., and for a note on amber, W. 
Ridp;eway’s art. in Encyclopaedia Biblica, cols. 134-136. — E. H. B.j 

*The plain, and the five openings are probably a table; but the origin 
of the tale may be found in the distribution by the Persian Government 
of the waters (most likely) of the Heri-rud, whicJi is capable of being led 
through the hills i.ito the low country north of the range, or of being 
prolonged westward along the range, or finally of being turned southward 
into the desert. 
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rain from heaven like the rest of the world, but in summer, 
after sowing their millet and their sesame, they always stood 
in need of water from the river. When, therefore, they suffer 
from this want, hastening to Persia, men and women alike, 
they take their station at the gate of the king’s palace, and wail 
aloud. Then the king orders the flood-gates to be opened 
towards the country whose need is greatest, and lets the soil 
drink until it has had enough ; after which the gates on this side 
are shut, and others are unclosed for the nation which, of the 
remainder, needs it most. It has been told me that the king 
never gives the order to open the gates till the suppliants have 
paid him a large sum of money over and above the tribute. 

1 18. Of the seven Persians who rose up against the Magus, 
one, Intaphernes, lost his life very shortly after the outbreak, 
for an act of insolence. He wished to enter the palace and 
transact a certain business with the king. Now the law was 
that all those who had taken part in the rising against the Magus 
might enter unannounced into the king’s presence, unless he 
happened to be in private with his wife.^ So Intaphernes would 
not have any one announce him, but, as he belonged to ftie seven, 
claimed it as his right to go in. The doorkeeper, however, and 
the chief usher forbade his entrance, since the king, they said, 
was with his wife. But Intaphernes thought they told lies; so, 
drawing his scymitar, he cut off their noses and their ears,^ and, 
hanging them on the bridle of his horse, put the bridle round 
their necks, and so let them go. 

119. Then these two men went and showed themselves to 
the king, and told him how it had come to pass that they were 
thus treated. Darius trembled lest it was by the common 
consent of the six that the deed had been done; he therefore 
sent for them all in turn, and sounded them to know if they 
approved the conduct of Intaphernes. When he found by their 
answers that there had been no concert between him and them, 
he laid hands on Intaphernes, his children, and all his near 
kindred ; strongly suspecting that he and his friends were about 
to raise a revolt. When all had been seized and put in chains, as 
malefactors condemned to death, the wife of Intaphernes came 
and stood continually at the palace-gates, weeping and wailing 
sore. So Darius after a while, seeing that she never ceased to 

' Supra, ch. 84. 

■ This mode ot punishment has always been common in the East. Its 
infliction by the revolted Sepoys on our own countrymen and country- 
women duruiK the Mutiny in 1857 will occur to all readers. 
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Stand and weep^ was touched with pity for her, and bade a 
messenger go to her and say, “ Lady, king Darius gives thee 
as a boon the life of one of thy kinsmen — choose which thou 
wilt of the prisoners.” Then she pondered awhile before she 
answered, “ If the king grants me the life of one alone, I make 
choice of my brother.” Darius, when he heard the reply, was 
astonished, and sent again, saying, “ Lady, the king bids thee 
tell him why it is that thou passest by thy husband and thy 
children, and preferrest to have the life of thy brother spared. 
He is not so near to thee as thy children, nor so dear as thy 
husband.” She answered, “ O king, if the gods will, I may 
have another husband and other children when these are gone. 
But as my father and my mother are no more, it is impossible 
that I should have another brother. This was my thought when 
I asked to have my brother spared.” Then it seemed to Darius 
that the lady spoke well, and he gave her, besides the life that 
she had asked, the life also of her eldest son, because he was 
greatly pleased with her. But he slew all the rest. Thus one 
of the seven died, in the way I have described, very shortly 
after the insurrection. 

120. About the time of Cambyses^ last sickness, the following- 
events happened. There was a certain Oroetes, a Persian, whom 
Cyrus had made governor of Sardis. This man conceived a most 
unholy wish. He had never suffered wrong or had an ill word 
from Poly crates the Samian — ^nay, he had not so much as seen 
him in all his life; yet, notwithstanding, he conceived the wish 
to seize him and put him to death. This wish, according to the 
account which the most part give, arose from what happened 
one day as he was sitting with another Persian in the gate of 
the king's palace. The man’s name was Mitrobates, and he 
was ruler otthe satrapy of Dascyleium.^ He and Oroetes had 
been talking together, and from talking they fell to quarrelling^ 
and comparing their merits; whereupon Mitrobates said to 
Oroetes reproachfully, Art thou worthy to be called a man,, 
when, near as Samos lies' to thy government, and easy as it is^ 
to conquer, thou hast omitted to bring it under the dominion of 
the king? Easy to conquer, said 1 ? Why, a mere common 
citizen, with the help of fifteen men-at-arms, mastered the island, 
and is still king of it.” Oroetes, they say, took this reproach 

' Dascyleiiim was the capital city of the great northern satrapy, which 
at this time (according to Herodotus, supra, ch. 90) included the whole 
of Phrygia. 
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of the daughter of Polycrates fulfilled; for Polycrates, as he 
hung upon the cross, and rain fell on him, was washed by 
Jupiter; and he was anointed by the sun, when his own moisture 
overspread his body. And so the vast good fortune of Poly- 
crates came at last to the end which Amasis the Egyptian king 
had prophesied in days gone by. 

126. It was not long before retribution for the murder of 
Poly crates overtook Oroetcs. After the death of Cambyses, and 
during all the time that the Magus sat upon the throne, Oroetes 
remained in Sardis, and brought no help to the Persians, whom 
the Medes had robbed of the sovereignty. On the contrary, 
amid the troubles of this season, he slew Mitrobates, the satrap 
of Dascyleium, who had cast the reproach upon him in the 
matter of Poly crates, and he slew also Mitrobates 's son, 
Cranaspes, — both men of high repute among the Persians. He 
was likewise guilty of many other acts of insolence ; among the 
rest, of the following : — There was a courier sent to him by Darius 
whose message was not to his mind — Oroetes had him waylaid 
and murdered on his road back to the king; the man and his 
horse both disappeared, and no traces were left of either. 

127. Darius therefore was no sooner settled upon the throne 
than he longed to take vengeance upon Oroetes for all his mis- 
doings, and especially for the murder of Mitrobates and his son. 
To send an armed force openly against him, however, he did not 
think advisable, as the whole kingdom was still unsettled, and 
he too was but lately come to the throne, while Oroetes, as he 
understood, had a great power. In truth a thousand Persians 
attended on him as a body-guard, and he held the satrapies of 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, Darius therefore proceeded by 
artifice. He called together a meeting of all the chief of the 
Persians, and thus addressed them: — “Who among you, O 
Persians, will undertake to accomplish me a matter by skill 
without force or tumult? Force is misplaced where the work 
wants skilful management. Who, then, will undertake to bring 
me Oroetes alive, or else to kill him ? He never did the Persians 
any good in his life, and he has wrought us abundant injury. 
Two of our number, Mitrobates and his son, he has slain ; and 
when messengers go to recall him, even though they have their 

update from me, with an insolence which is not to be endured, 
uts them to death. ^ We must kill this man, therefore, 
Uc. V the Persians any greater hurt.’’ 

‘ Turkish pashas and Persian governors have often had recourse to similar 
strata^'^Mi?. 
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^28. Thus spoke Darius; and straightway thirty of those 
present came forward and offered themselves for the work. As 
they strove together, Darius interfered, and bade them have 
recourse to the lot. Accordingly lots were cast, and the task 
fell to Bagaeus, son of Artontes. Then Bagaeus caused man^’^ 
letters to be written on divers matters, and sealed them all with 
the king's signet; after which he took the letters with him, and 
departed for Sardis. On his arrival he was shown into the 
presence of Oroetes, when he uncovered the letters one by one, 
and giving them to the king's secretary — every satrap has with 
him a king’s secretary — commanded him to read their contents. 
Herein his design was to try the fidelity of the body-guard, and 
to see if they would be likely to fall away from Oroetes. Wlien 
therefore he saw that they showed Lhe letters all due respect, 
and even more highly reverenced their contents, he gave the 
secretary a paper in which was written, '' Persians, king Darius 
forbids you to guard Oroetes.” The soldiers at these words laid 
aside their spears. So Bagaeus, finding that they obeyed this 
mandate, took courage, and gave into the secretary's hands the 
last letter, wherein it was written, ” King Darius commands the 
Persians who are in Sardis to kill OrcBtes.” Then the guards 
drew their swords and slew him upon the spot. Thus did retri- 
bution for the murder of Polycrates the Samian overtake Oroetes 
the Persian. 

129. Soon after the treasures of Oroetes had been conveyed 
to Sardis ^ it happened that king Darius, as he leaped from his 
horse during the chase, sprained his foot. The sprain was one 
of no common severity, for the anlde-bone was forced quite out 
of the socket. Now Darius already had at liis court certain 
Egyptians whom he reckoned the best-skilled physicians in all 
the world ; - to their aid, therefore, he had recourse ; but they 
twisted the foot so clumsily, and used such violence, that they 
only made the mischief greater. For seven days and seven 
nights the king lay without sleep, so grievous was the pain he 
suffered. On the eighth day of his indisposition, one who had 
heard before leaving Sardis of the skill of Democedes the Cro- 
toniat, told Darius, who commanded that he should be brought 
with ^ speed into his presence. When, therefore, they had 
found him among the slaves of Oroetes, quite uncared for by any 

1 In the East the disgrace of a governor, or other great man, has always 
involved the forfeiture of his property to the crown. 

^On the celebrity of the Egyptians as physicians, see Book ii. cb. 84. 

I T 
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one^ they brought him just as he was, clanking his fetters and 
all clothed in rags, before the king. * 

J30. As soon as be was entered into the presence, Darius 
asked him if he knew medicine — to which he answered No/’ 
for he feared that if he made himself known he would lose all 
chance of ever again beholding Greece. Darius, however, per- 
ceiving that he dealt deceitfully, and really understood the art, 
bade those who had brought him to the presence go fetch the 
scourges and the pricking-irons.^ Upon this Democedes made 
confession, but at the same time said, that he had no thorough 
knowledge of medicine — he had but lived some time with a 
physician, and in this way had gained a slight smattering of the 
art. However, Darius put himself under his care, and Demo- 
cedes, by using the remedies customary among the Greeks, and 
exchanging the violent treatment of the Egyptians for milder 
means, first enabled him to get some sleep, and then in a very 
little time restored him altogether, after he had quite lost the 
hope of ever having the use of his foot. Hereupon the king 
presented Democedes with two sets of fetters wrought in gold ; 
so Democedes asked if he meant to double his sufferings because 
he had brought him back to health Darius was pleased at 
the speech, and bade the eunuchs take Democedes to see his. 
wives, which they did accordingly, telling them all that this was 
the man who had saved the king’s life. Then each of the wives 
dipped with a saucer into a chest of gold, and gave so bounti- 
fully to Democedes, that a slave named Sciton, who followed 
him, and picked up the staters ^ which fell from the saucers, 
gathered together a great heap of gold. 

131. This Democedes left his country and became attached 
to Poly crates in the following* way: — His father, who dwelt at 
Crotona, was a man of a savage temper, and treated him cruelly. 
When, therefore, he could no longer bear such constant ill- 
usage, Democedes left his home, and sailed away to Egina. 
There he set up in business, and succeeded the first year in sur- 
passing all the best-skilled physicians of the place, notwithstand- 
ing that^he was without instruments, and had with him none of 
the appliances needful for the practice of his art. In the second 

1 In ancient, as in modern times, putting out the eyes has been a Persian 
punishment. ISee the story of Zedekiah, Jeremiah, xxxix. 8. — E. H. B.] 

* By staters we must here understand Darics, the earliest gold coin of 
Persia. Herodotus m auothesr place calls them Daric staters (vii.'aS). 
These were of very nearly the same value as the staters principally current 
in Greece [i.e, rather ovix a guinea.— E. H.'B.]. 
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year the state of Egina hired his services at the price of a 
talent; in the third the Athenians engaged him at a hundred 
minae; and in the fourth Polycrates at two talents.' So .he went 
to Samos^ and there took up his abode. It was in no small 
measure from his success that the Crotoniats came to be reckoned 
such good physicians; for about this period the physicians of 
Crotona had the name of being the best, and those of Cyr6n6 
the second best, in all Greece. The Argives, about the same 
lime, were thought to be the first musicians in Greece. 

132. After Democ^des had cured Darius at Susa, he dwelt 
there in a large house, and feasted daily at the king’s table, nor 
did he Jack anything that his heart desired, excepting liberty to- 
return to his country. By interceding for them with Darius,, 
he saved the lives of the Egyptian physicians who had had the 
care of the king before he came, when they were about to be 
impaled because they had been surpassed by a Greek; and 
further, he succeeded in rescuing an Elean soothsayer,^ who had 
followed the fortunes of Poly crates, and was lying in utter 
neglect among his slaves. In short there was no one who stood 
so high as Democedes in the favour of the king. 

133. Moreover, within a little while it happened that Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who was married to Darius, had a boil 
form upon her breast, which, after it burst, began to spread and 
increase. Now so long as the sore w^as of no great size, she hid 
it through shame and made no mention of it to any one; but 
w^hen it became worse, she sent at last for Democedes, and 
showed it to him. Democedes said that he would make her 
well, but she must first promise him with an oath that if he cured 
her she would grant him whatever request he might prefer; 
assuring her at the same time that it should be nothing which 
she could blush to hear. 

134. On these tenns Democedes applied his art, and soon 
cured the abscess ; and Atossa, when she had heard his request,, 
spake thus one night to Darius: — 

“ It seemeth to me strange, my lord, that, with the mighty 
power which is thine, thou sittest idle, and neither makest any 

^ Herodotus, where he mentions no standard, must be regarded as in- 
tending the Attic> which was in general use throughout Greece in bis own 
day. The salary of Democedes will therefore be: — ist year, 60 or 

£243 15s.; 2nd year, 100 mina^ or £406 5s,; 3rd year, 120 mtfus, or 
£487 10s. 

*Elis about this time appears to have furnished soothsayers to all 
Greece. 
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conquest, nor advances! the power of the Persians. Methinks 
that one who is so young, and so richly endowed with wealth, 
should perform some noble achievement to prove to the Persians 
that it is a man who governs them. Another reason, too, should 
urge thee to attempt some enterprise. Not only does it befit 
thee to show the Persians that a man rules them, but for thy 
own peace thou shouldest waste their strength in wars lest idle- 
ness breed revolt against thy authority. Now, too, whilst thou 
art still young, thou maycst well accomplish some exploit; for 
as the body grows in strength the mind too ripens, and as the 
body ages, the mind's powers decay, till at last it becomes dulled 
to everything.” 

So spake Atossa, as Democedes had instructed her. Darius 
answered: — “ Dear lady, thou hast uttered the very thoughts 
that occupy my brain. 1 am minded to construct a bridge 
which shall join our continent with the other, and so carry war 
into Scythia. Yet a brief space and all will be accomplished as 
thou desires t.” 

But Atossa rejoined: — “Look now, this war with Scythia 
were best reserved awhile — for the Scythians may be conquered 
at any time. Prithee, lead me thy host first into Greece. I 
long to be served by some of those Lacedaemonian maids of 
whom 1 have heard so much. I want also Argive, and 
Athenian, and Corinthian women. There is now at the court a 
mfin w^ho can tell thee better than any one else in the whole 
world whatever thou wouldst know concerning Greece, and 
who might serve thee right well as guide; I mean him who 
performed the cure on thy foot.” 

“ Dear lady,” Darius answered, “ since it is thy wish that we 
try first the valour of the Greeks, it were best, methinks, before 
marching against them, to send some Persians to spy out the 
land; they may go in company with the man thou mentionest, 
.and when they have seen and learnt all, they can bring us back 
a full report. Then, having a more perfect knowledge of them, 
I will begin the war.” 

135. Darius, having so spoke, put no long distance between 
the word and the deed, but as soon as day broke he summoned 
to his presence fifteen Persians of note, and bade them take 
Democedes for their guide, and explore the sea-coasts of Greece. 
Above all, they were to be sure to bring Democedes back with 
them, and not suffer him to run away and escape. After he had 
given these orders. Darius sent for Democedes, and besought 
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him to serve as guide to the Persians, and when he had shown 
them the whole of Greece to come back to Persia. He should 
take, he said, all the valuables he possegjsed as presents to his 
father and his brothers, and he should receive on his return a 
far more abundant store. Moreover, the king added, he would 
give him, as his contribution towards the presents, a merchant- 
ship laden with all manner of precious things, which should 
accompany him on his voyage. Now I do not believe that 
Darius, when he made these promises, had any guile in his 
heart: Democedes, however, who suspected that the king spoke 
to try him, took care not to snatch at the offers with any haste; 
hut said, “ he would leave his own goods beliind to enjoy upon 
his return — the merchant-ship which the king proposed to 
grant him to carry gifts to his brothers, that he would accept at 
the king’s hands.” So when Darius had laid his orders upon 
Democedes, he sent him and the Persians away to the coast. 

136. The men went down to Phoenicia, to Sidon, the Pho-ni- 
cian town, where straightway they fitted out two triremes and a 
trading- vessel,^ which they loaded with all manner of precious 
merchandise; and, everything being now ready, they set sail 
for Greece. When they had made the land, they kept along 
the shore and examined it, taking notes of all that they saw; 
and in this way they explored the greater portion of the country, 
and all the most famous rcgioixs, until at last they reached 
Tarentum in Italy. There Aristophilides, king of the Taren- 
tines, out of kindness to Democedes, took the rudders off the 
Median ships, and detained their crews as spies. Meanwliile 
Democedes escaped to Crotona, his native city,^ whereupon 
Aristophilides released the Persians from prison, and gave their 
rudders back to them. 

137. The Persians now quitted Tarentum, and sailed to 
Crotona in pursuit of Democedes; they found him in the 
market-place, where they straightway laid violent hands on 
him. Some of the CrotoniaLs, who greatly feared the power of 
the Persians, were willing to give him up; but others resisted, 
held Domocedes fast, and even struck the Persians with their 
walking-sticks. They, on their part, kept crying out, ** Men of 
Crotona, beware what you do. It is the king’s runaway slave 

* Literally, “ a round-huili vessel.*’ It may be remarked that the Greek 
writers use yavXos specially, if not solely, lor a Phoenician merchant- ship. 

® Crotona was distant about 150 miles along shore from Tarentum * 
[Taranto). 
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that you are rescuing. Think you Darius will tamely submit to 
sudi an insult? Think you, that if you carry off the man from 
us, it will hereafter go well with you? Will you not rather be 
the first persons on whom we shall make war? Will not your 
city be the first we shall seek to lead away captive? ” Thus, 
they i^ake, but the Crotoniats did not heed them; they rescued 
Democedes, and seized also the trading-ship which the Persians 
had brought with them from Phoenicia. Thus robbed, and 
bereft of their guide, the Persians gave up all hope of exploring 
the rest of Greece, and set sail for Asia. As they were depart- 
ing, DemoeSdes sent to them and begged they would inform 
Darius that the daughter of Milo was affianced to him as his 
bride. For the name of Milo the wrestler was in high repute 
with the king.^ My belief is, that Democ§des hastened his 
marriage by the payment of a large sum of money for the 
purpose of showing Darius that he was a man of mark in his 
own country. 

138. The Persians weighed anchor and left Crotona, but, being 
wrecked on the coast of lapygia,^ were made slaves by the in- 
habitants. From this condition they were rescued by Gillus, 
a banished Tarentine, who ransomed them at his own cost, and 
took them back to Darius. Darius offered to repay this service 
by granting Gillus whatever boon he chose to ask; whereupon 
Gillus told the king of his misfortune, and begged to be restored 
to his country. Fearing, however, that he might bring trouble 
on Greece if a vast armament were sent to Italy on his account, 
he added that it would content him if the Cnidians undertook 
to obtain his recall. Now the Cnidians were close friends of the 
Tarentines, which made him think there was no likelier means 
of procuring his return. Darius promised and performed his 
part; for he sent a messenger to Cnidus, and commanded the 
Cnidians to restore Gillus. The Cnidians did as he wished, but 
found themselves unable to persuade the Tarentines, and were 
too weak to attempt force. Such then was the course which 
this matter took. These were the first Persians who ever came 
from Asia to Greece ; ^ and they were sent to spy out the land 
for the reason which I have before mentioned. 

^ Milo is said to have carried off the prize for wrestling, six times at the 
Olympic, and seven times at the Pythian, games. Grote remarks with 
justice that ** gigantic muscular force ” would be appreciated in Persia 
much more than intellectual ability. 

* The Iap3fgian promontory {Capo di Leuca) was always difficult to double. 

^Compare the conclusion of ch. 56. In the mina of Herodotus this 
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139. After thiSj king Darius besieged and todk Sanios, which 
was the first city, Gredc or Barbarian, that he conquered. The 
cause of his making war upon Samos was the following; — ^At 
the time when Camoyses, son of Cyrus, marched against Egypt, 
vast numbers of Greeks flocked thither; some, as might have 
been looked for, to push their trade ; others, to serve in his army ; 
others again, merely to see the land: among these last was 
Syloson, son of .®aces, and brother of Polycrates, at that time an 
exile from Samos.^ This Syloson, during his stay in Egypt, met 
with a singukr piece of good fortune. He happened one day to 
put on a scarlet cloak, and thus attired to go into the market* 
place at Memphis, when Darius, who was one of Cambyses’ body- 
guard, and not at that time a man of any account,^ saw him, and 
taking a strong liking to the dress, went up and offered to pur- 
chase it. Syloson perceived how anxious he was, and by a 
lucky inspiration answered: “There is no price at which I 
would sell my cloak; but I will give it thee for nothing, if it 
must needs be thine.'’ Darius thanked him, and accepted the 
garment. 

140. Poor Syloson felt at the time that he had fooled away 
his cloak in a very simple manner ; but afterwards, when in the 
course of years Cambyses died, and the seven Persians rose in 
revolt against the Magus, and Darius was the man chosen out of 
the seven to have the kingdom, Syloson learnt that the person 
to whom the crown had come wa.s the very man who had coveted 
his cloak in Egypt, and to whom he had freely given it. So he 
made his way to Susa, and seating himself at the portal of the 
royal palace, gave out that he was a benefactor of the king.® 
Then the doorkeeper went and told Darius. Amazed at what 
he heard, the king said thus within himself: — “ What Greek can 
have been my benefactor, or to which of them do I owe any- 
thing, so lately as I have got the kingdom? Scarcely a man of 
them all has been here, not more than one or two certainly, 
since I came to the throne. Nor do I remember that I am in 
the debt of any Greek. However, bring him in, and let me 
hear what he means by his boast.” So the doorkeeper ushered 

voyage is of the greatest importance. It is the Jirst step towards the in- 
vasion of Greece, and so a chief link in the chain of his History. Whether 
Darius attached much importance to it is a different matter. 

^ Vide supra, ch, 39. 

*This could not be true, yet it is a necessary feature in the story. 

®The king's benefactors were a body of persons whose names were 
formally enregistered in the royal archives (vide infra, viii. 85). Syloson 
makes a claim to be put on this list. 
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Syloson into the presence, and the interpreters asked him who 
he was, and what he had done that he should call himself 
a benefactor of the king. Then Syloson told the whole story 
of the cloak, and said that it was he who had made Darius 
the present. Hereupon Darius exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! thou most 
generous of men, art thou indeed he who, when I had no power 
at all, gavest me something, albeit little ? Truly the favour is 
as great as a very grand present would be nowadays. I will 
therefore give thee in return gold and silver without stint, that 
thou mayest never repent of having rendered a service to 
Darius, son of Hystaspes.” “ Give me not, O king,” replied 
Syloson, “ either silver or gold, but recover me Samos, my 
native land, and let that be thy gift to me. It belongs now to a 
slave of ours, who, when Oroetes put my brother Polycrates to 
death, became its master. Give me Samos, I beg; but give it 
unharmed, with no bloodshed — no leading into captivity.” 

141. When he heard this, Darius sent off an army, under 
Otanes, one of the seven, with orders to accomplish all that 
Syloson had desired. And Otanes went down to the coast and 
made ready to cross over. 

142. The government of Samos was held at this time by 
lilseandrius, son of Macandrius,^ whom Polycrates had appointed 
as his deputy. This person conceived the wish to act like the 
justest of men, but it was not allow^ed him to do so. On receiving 
tidings of the death of Poly crates, he forthwith raised an altar 
to Jove the Protector of Freedom, and assigned it the piece of 
ground which may still be seen in the suburb. This done, he 
assembled all the citizens, and spoke to them as follows : — 

“Ye know, friends, that the sceptre of Poly crates, and all his 
power, has passed into my hands, and if I choose I may rule 
over you. But what I condemn in another I will, if 1 may, 
avoid myself. I never approved the ambition of Poly crates to 
lord it over men as good as himself, nor looked with favour on 
any of those who have done the like. Now therefore, since he 
has fulfilled his destiny, I lay down my office, and proclaim 
equal rights. All that 1 claim in return is six talents from the 
treasures of Poly crates, and the priesthood of Jove the Pro- 
tector of Freedom, for myself and my descendants for ever. 
Allow me this, as the man by w^hom his temple has been built, 
and by whom ye yourselves are now restored to liberty.” As 
soon as Mieandrius had ended, one of the Samians rose up and 
^ Vide supra, ch. 123, 

Svk ,, > 
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said, As if thou wert fit to rule us, base-bom ^ and rascal as- 
thou art! Think rather of accounting for the monies which 
thou hast fingered/' 

143. The man who thus spoke was a certain Telesarchus, one 
of the leading citizens. Maeandrius, therefore, feeling sure that 
if he laid down the sovereign power some one else would become 
tyrant in his room, gave up the thought of relinquishing it. 
Withdrawing to the citadel, he sent for the chief men one by 
one, under pretence of showing them his accounts, and as fast 
as they came arrested them and put them in irons. So these 
men were bound; and Maeandrius within a short time fell sick: 
whereupon Lycaretus," one of his brothers, thinking that he 
was going to die and wishing to make his own accession to the 
throne the easier, slew all the prisoners. It seemed that the 
Samians did not choose to be a free people. 

144. When the Persians whose business it was to restore 
Syloson reached Samos, not a man was found to lift up his hand 
against them. Maeandrius and his partisans expressed them- 
selves willing to quit the island upon certain terms, and these 
terms w^ere agreed to by Otanes. After the treaty was made, 
the most distinguished of the Persians had their thrones 
brought, and seated themselves over against the citadel. 

145. Now the king Maeandrius had a lightheaded brother — 
Charilaiis by name — whom for some offence or other he had 
shut up in prison: this man heard what was going on, and 
peering through his bars, saw the Persians sitting peacefully 
upon their seats, whereupon he exclaimed aloud, and said he 
must speak with Mccandrius. When this was reported to him, 
Maeandrius gave orders that Charilaiis should be released from 
prison and brought into his presence. No sooner did he arrive 
than he began reviling and abusing his brother, and strove to 
persuade him to attack the Persians. ‘‘ Thou meanest-spirited 
of men," he said, “ thou canst keep me, thy brother, chained in 
a dungeon, notwithstanding that 1 have done nothing worthy 
of bonds; but when the Persians come and drive thee forth a 
houseless wanderer from thy native land, thou lookest on, and 

1 Maeandrius had been the secretary {ypa/j^fuiTLaTT}^) of Polycrates 
(supra, ch. 123), which would indicate a humble origin. 

• For the ultimate fate of Lycarfetus, see below, Book v. ch. 27. 

® For a representation of the Persian throne, see note on Book vii. ch 15. 
Darius is mentioned as sitting upon a throne at the siege of Babylon (infra,, 
ch. 155), and Xerxes at Thermopylae (vii. 211, ad fin.), and Salamis (vUs- 
90). So Sennacherib is represented in the Assyrian sculptures. 
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hast pot the heart to seek revenge, though they might so easily 
be subdued. If thou, however, art afraid, lend me thy soldiers, 
and J will make them pay dearly for their coming here* I 
-engage too to send thee first safe out of the island.” 

146- So spake Charilaiis, and Maeandrius gave consent; not 
♦ believe) that he was so void of sense as to imagine that his 
own forces could overcome those of the king, but because he was 
jealous of Syloson, and did not wish him to get so quietly an 
unharmed city. He desired therefore to rouse the anger of the 
Persians against Samos, that so he might deliver it up to Syloson 
with its power at the lowest possible ebb; for he knew well that 
if the Persians met with a disaster they would be furious against 
the Samians, while he himself felt secure of a retreat at any 
time that he liked, since he had a secret passage under ground ^ 
leading from the citadel to the sea. Maeandrius accordingly 
took ship and sailed away from Samos; and Charilaiis, having 
armed all the mercenaries, threw open the gates, and fell upon 
the Persians, who looked for nothing less, since they supposed 
that the w^bole matter had been arranged by treaty. At the 
first onslaught therefore all the Persians of most note, men who 
were in the habit of using litters, were slain by the mercenaries ; 
the rest of the army, however, came to the rescue, defeated the 
mercenaries, and drove them back into the citadel. 

147. Then Otanes, the general, when he saw the great 
calamity which had befallen the Persians, made up his mind to 
forget the orders which Darius had given him, “ not to kill or 
enslave a single Samian, but to deliver up the island unharmed 
to Syloson/^ and gave the word to his army that they should 
slay the Samians, both men and boys, wherever they could find 
them. Upon this some of his troops laid siege to the citadel, 
while others began the massacre, killing all they met, some out- 
side, some inside the temples. 

148. Maeandrius fled from Samos to Lacedaemon, and con- 
veyed thither all the riches which he had brought away from the 
island, after which he acted as follows. Having placed upon his 
board all the gold and silver vessels that he had, and bade his 
servants employ themselves in cleaning them, he himself went 
and entered into conversation with Cleomenes, son of Anaxan- 
dridas, king of Sparta, and as they talked brought him along to 

^ That the art of tunnelling was known at Samos is evident from what 
is said above (ch, 60). and from the remains which have been found in the 
island. 
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his house. There Cleomenes, seeing the plate^ was filled with 
wonder and astonishment; whereon the other begged that he 
would carry home with him any of the vessels that he liked, ^ 
M«andrius said this two or three times; but Cleomenes here 
displayed surpassing honesty.^ He refused the gift, and think- 
ing that if Mseandrius made the same offers to others he would 
get the aid he sought, the Spartan king went straight to the 
ephors and told them “ it would be best for Sparta that the 
Samian stranger should be sent away from the Peloponnese ; for 
otherwise he might perchance persuade himself or some other 
Spartan to be base.” The ephors took his advice, and let 
Mreandrius know by a herald that he must leave the city. 

149. Meanwhile the Persians netted ^ Samos, and delivered it 
up to Syloson, stripped of all its men. After some time, how- 
ever, this same general Otanes was induced to repeople it by a 
dream which he had, and a loathsome disease that seized on him. 

150. After the armament of Otanes had set sail for Samos, 
the Babylonians revolted,^ having made every preparation for 
defence. During all the time that the Magus was king, and 
while the seven were conspiring, they had profited by the 
troubles, and had made themselves ready against a siege. And 
it happened somehow or other that no one perceived what they 
were doing. At last when the time came for rebelling openly, 
they did as follows: — having first set apart their mothers, each 
man chose besides out of his whole household one woman, whom- 
soever he pleased; these alone were allowed to live, while all 
the rest were brought to one place and strangled. The women 
chosen were kept to make bread for the men ; ^ while the others 
were' strangled that they might not consume the stores. 

1 51. When tidings reached Darius of what had happened, he 
drew together all his power, and began the war by marching 
straight upon Babylon, and laying siege to the place. The 

* It was rarely that the Spartan kings, or indeed their other leaders, 
could resist a bribe. 

“ For the description of this process see below, Book vi. ch. 31. Samos 
does not appear to have suffered very greatly by these transactions, since 
ill the Ionian revolt, not twenty years afterwards, she was able to furnish 
sixty ships (vi. 8). The severities exercised by the Persians are probalily 
exaggerated. 

® It has been already mentioned that Babylon revolted twice from 
Darius, once in the first, and a second time in the fourth year of his reign. 

It caimot be determined which of these two revolts Herodotus intended to 
describe. 

* The ** bread-maker had not merely to mix and bake the bread, but 

to grind the flour. (Ci Exodus xi. 5; Matt. xxiv. 41.) , " 
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Babylonians^ however, cared not a whit for his siege.^ Mount- 
ing upon the battlements that crowned their walls, they in- 
^ suited and jeered at Darius and his mighty host. One even 
shouted to them and said, ‘"Why sit ye there, Persians? why 
do ye not go back to your homes ? Till mules foal ye will not 
take our city.” This was said by a Babylonian who thought 
that a mule would never foal. 

152. Now w'hen a year and seven months had passed, Darius 
and his army were quite wearied out, finding that they could 
not anyhow take the city. All stratagems and all arts had been 
used, and yet the king could not prevail — not even when he 
tried the means by which Cyrus made himself master of the 
place. The Babylonians were ever upon the watch, and he 
found no way of conquering them. 

153. At last, in the twentieth month, a marvellous thing 
happened to Zopyrus, son of the Megabyzus who was among 
the seven men that overthrew the Magus. One of his sumpter- 
mules gave birth to a foal. Zopyrus, when they told him, not 
thinking that it could be true, went and saw the colt with his 
own eyes ; after which he commanded his servants to tell no one 
what had come to pass, while he himself pondered the matter. 
Calling to mind then the words of the Babylonian at the begin- 
ning of the siege, “ Till mules foal ye shall not take our city ” — 
he thought, as he reflected on this speech, that Babylon might 
now be taken. For it seemed to him that there was a divine 
providence in the man having used the phrase, and then his 
mule having foaled. 

154. As soon therefore as he felt within himself that Babylon 
was fated to be taken, he went to Darius and asked him if he 
set a very high value on its conquest. When he found that 
Darius did indeed value it highly, he considered further with 
himself how he might make the deed his own, and be the man 
to take Babylon. Noble exploits in Persia are ever highly 
honoured and bring their authors to greatness. He therefore 
reviewed all ways of bringing the city under, but found none by 
which he could hope to prevail, unless he maimed himself and 
then went over to the enemy. To do this seeming to him a 
light matter, he mutilated himself in a way that was utterly 
without remedy. For he cut off his own nose and ears, and 
then, clipping his hair close and flogging himself with a scourge, 
he came in this plight before Darius. 

' CoiUDare their confidence when besieged by Cyrus (supra, i. 190). 
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155. Wrath stirred within the king at the sight of a man of 
his lofty rank in such a condition; leaping down from his throne, 
he exclaimed aloud, and asked Zopyrus who it was that had dis- 
figured him, and what he had done to be so treated. Zopyrus 
answered, “ There is not a man in the world, but thou, O king, 
that could reduce me to such a plight — no stranger’s hands have 
wrought this work on me, but my own only. I maimed myself 
because I could not endure that the Assyrians should laugh at 
the Persians.” Wretched man,” said Darius, ‘‘ thou coverest 
the foulest deed with the fairest possible name, when thou 
sayest thy maiming is to help our siege forward. How will thy 
disfigurement, thou simpleton, induce the enemy to yield one 
day the sooner? Surely thou hadst gone out of thy mind when 
thou didst so misuse thyself.” “ Had I told thee,” rejoined the 
other, “ what I was bent on doing, thou wouldest not have 
suffered it; as it is, I kept my own counsel, and so accom- 
plished my plans. Now, therefore, if there be no failure on thy 
part, wc shall take Babylon. I will desert to the enemy as I am, 
and when I get into their city I will tell them that it is by thee 
1 have been thus treated. I think they will believe my words, 
and entrust me with a command of troops. Thou, on thy part, 
must wait till the tenth day after I am entered within the town, 
and then place near to the gates of Semiramis a detachment of 
thy army, troops for whose loss thou wilt care little, a thousand 
men. Wait, after that, seven days, and post me another detach- 
ment, two thousand strong, at the Nineveh gates; then let 
twenty days pass, and at the end of that time station near the 
Chaldaean gates a body of four thousand. Let neither these nor 
the former troops be armed with any weapons but their swords— 
those thou mayest leave them. After the twenty days are over, 
bid thy whole army attack the city on every side, and put me 
two bodies of Persians, one at the Belian, the other at the Cissian 
gates ; for 1 expect, that, on account of my successes, the Baby- 
lonians will entrust everything, even the keys of their gates, ^ to 
me. Then it will be for me and my Persians to do the rest.”^ 

156. Having left these instructions, Zopyrus fled towards the 
gates of the town, often looking back, to give himself the air of 

* Properly “ bolt- drawers,** which were very like those now used in the 
East— a straight piece of wood, with upright pins, corresponding with 
those that fall down into the bolt, and w'hich are pushed up by this key 

as to enable the bolt to be drawn back. 

* The stratagem of Zopyrus has small claims to be considered an historic 
tact. 
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a deserter. The itien upon the towers, whose business it was to 
keepk look-out, observing him, hastened down, and setting one 
of the gates slightly ajar, questioned him who he was, and on 
what errand he had come. He replied that he was Zopyrus, and 
had deserted to them from the Persians. Then the doorkeepers, 
when they heard this* carried him at once before the Magis- 
trates. Introduced into the assembly, he began to bewail his 
misfortunes, telling them that Darius had maltreated him in the 
way they could see, only because he had given advice that the 
siege should be raised, since there seemed no hope of taking the 
city. “ And now,*^* he went on to say, “ my coming to you, 
Babylonians, will prove the greatest gain that you could possibly 
receive, while to Darius and the Persians it will be the severest 
loss. Verily he by whom I have been so mutilated shall not 
escape unpunished. And truly all the paths of his counsels are 
known to me.” Thus did Zopyrus speak. 

157. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of Such exalted rank 
in so grievous a plight, his nose, and ears cut off, his body red 
with marks of scourging and with blood, had no suspicion but 
that he spoke the truth, and was really come to be their friend 
and helper. They were ready, therefore, to grant him anything 
that he asked ; and on his suing for a command, they entrusted 
to him a body of troops, with the help of which he proceeded to 
do as he had arranged with Darius. On the tenth day after his 
flight he led out his detachment, and surrounding the thousand 
men, whom Darius according to agreement had sent first, he fell 
upon them and slew them all. Then the Babylonians, seeing 
that his deeds were as brave as his words, were beyond measure 
pleased, and set no bounds to their trust. He waited,,|^owever, 
and when the next period agreed on had elapsed, agi^ti with a 
band of picked men he sallied forth, and slaughtered the two 
thousand. After this second exploit, his praise was in ^ali 
mouths. Once more, however, he waited till the interval 
appointed had gone by, and then leading the troops to the place 
where the four thousand were, he put them also to the sword. 
This last victo^ gave the finishing stroke to his power, afid 
made him all in ^1 with the Babylonians: accordingly they 
committed to him the command of their whole army, and put 
the keys of their city into his hands. 

158, Darius now, still keeping to the plan agreed upon, 
attacked the walls on every side, whereupon Zopyrus played out 
the remainder of his stratagem. While the Babylonians, crowd-. 
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ing to the walls^ did their best to resist the Persian assault^ he 
threw open the Cissian and the Belian gates, and admitted the 
enemy. Such of the Babylonians as witnessed the treachery 
took refuge in the temple of Jupiter Belus;^ the rest, who did 
not see it, kept at their posts, till at last they too learnt that 
they were betrayed, 

159. Thus was Babylon taken for the second ® time. Darius 
having become master of the place, destroyed the wall,® and 
tore down all the gates; for Cyrus had done neither the one- 
nor the other when he took Babylon. He then chose out near 
three thousand of the leading citizens, and caused them to be 
crucified, while he allowed the remainder still to inhabit the 
city. Further) wishing to prevent the race of the Babylonians^ 
from becoming extinct, he provided wives for them in the room 
of those whom (as I explained before) they strangled, to save 
their stores. These he levied from the nations bordering on 
Babylonia, who were each required to send so large a number to 
Babylon, that in all there were collected no fewer than fifty 
thousand. It is from these women that the Babylonians of our 
times are sprung. 

160, As for Zopyrus, he w^as considered by Darius to l\ave 
surpassed, in the greatness of his achievements, all other 
Persians, whether of former or of later times, except only Cyrus 
— with w^hom no Persian ever yet thought himself worthy to- 
compare. Darius, as the story goes, would often say that he 
had ratlier Zopyrus were unmaimed, than be master of twenty 
more Babylons.’' And he honoured Zopyrus greatly; year by 
year he presented him with all the gifts which are held in most 
esteem among thet Persians ; ^ he gave him likewise the govern- 
ment of Babylon for his life, free from tribute; and he also 

^ [Belus (jBsi)was the name of the sun-god worshipped by tlie Babylonians. 
The city-god of Babylon was Marduk; but, as that city became the capital 
of the country, he became identified with Bel (cf. Baal), the ** lord.** 
Cf. Sayce, The Religions of Anaent Egypt ana Babylonia^ p, 267. — E. H. B.] 

* [The first capture, by Cyrus, is described in Book 1. chs. 190, 191. — 
E. H, B.] 

^ 1 1 is probable that Darius contented himself with breaking breaches 
in the great wall, instead of undertaking the enormous and useless labour 
of levelling the immense mounds which oegirt Babylon. The walls must 
have been tolerably complete when Babylon stood a siege against the 
forces of Xerxes. Even in the time of Herodotus, so much was left that 
he could speak of the waU as still encircling the city (i. 178). 

^ Ctesias mentioned as the chief of these presents a golden hand-mill, 
weighing six talents, and worth somewhat more than £3000. This, accord- 
ing to him, was the most honourable gift that a Persian subject could 
receive. 
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granted him many other favours. Megabyzus, who held the 
command in Egypt against the Athenians and their allies/ was 
41 son of this Zopyrus. And Zopyrus, who fled from Persia to 
Athens/ was a son of this Megabyzus. 

^ Megabyzus married Amytis, daughter of Xerxes, was one of the six 
superior generals of the Persian army in the Greek campaign, drove the 
Athenians out of Egypt, and put down the Egyptian revolt; revolted 
himself against Artaxerxes for not observing the terms granted to Inarus, 
•was reconciled with him, and died in Persia at an advanced age. 

*This is probably the latest event recorded by Herodotus. It is men- 
tioned by Ctesias almost immediately before the death of Artaxerxes, and 
.'io belongs most likely to the year b.c. 426 or 425. 


ADDED NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

With the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, the historv of the Babylonians 
.as an independent nation came to an end. Henceforth it became a province 
subject to the various powers which succeeded one another in the hegemony 
of western Asia. Under Cambyses, and still more under Darius Hystaspis, 
there were many manifestations of discontent, which broke out into open 
revolt soon after the accession of the latter king, A similar revolt took 
place in Xerxes* reign; but both these insurrectionary movements were 
stamped out. The people of Babylonia were, as a whole, content to serve 
their foreign masters. The country remained subject to Persian domina- 
tion until the conquests of Alexander the Great brought it under Greek 
control; this siibseiiuently givii^ way to Parthian supremacy. The im- 
poverishment of the country, in these later days, led to the gradual 
►extinction of the great pnestJv tradition which had so long maintained 
itself. The knowledge of the ancient writings and speech was gradually 
lost, and not recovered till the epoch-marking discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and other scholars in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
But now every ye^ir sees fresh light thrown upon the history and religion 
'.of a once mighty, and long- forgotten, empire. And the end is not yet. 



THE FOURTH ROOK, ENTITLED MELPOMENE 


T. Aftkr the taking of Babylon, an expedition was led by 
Darius into Scythia. Asia abounding in men, and vast sums 
flowing into the treasury, the desire seized him to exact 
vengeance from the Scyths, who had once in days gone by 
invaded Media, defeated those who met them in the field, and 
so begun the quarrel. During the space of eight-and-twenty 
years, as I have before mentioned/ the Scyths continued lords 
of the whole of Upper Asia. They entered Asia in pursuit of 
the Cimmerians, and overthrew the empire of the Medes, who 
till they came possessed the sovereignty. On their return to 
their homes after the long absence of twenty-eight years, a task 
awaited them little less troublesome than their struggle with 
the Medes. They found an army of no small size prepared to 
oppose their entrance. For the Scythian women, when they 
saw that time went on, and their husbands did not come back, 
had intermarried with tlieir slaves. 

2. Now the Scythians blind all their slaves, to use them in 
preparing their milk. The plan they follow is to thrust tubes 
made of bone, not unlike our musical pipes, up the vulva of the 
mare,^ and then to blow into the tubes with their mouths, some 
milking while the others blow. They say that they do this 
because when the veins of the animal are full of air, the udder 
is forced down. The milk thus obtained is poured into deep 
wooden casks, about which the blind slaves are placed, and then 
the milk is stirred round. ^ That which rises to the top is drawn 
off, and considered the best part; the under portion is of less 
account. Such is the reason why the Scythians blind all those 
whom they take in war; it arises from their not being tillers of 
the ground, but a pastoral race. 

3. When therefore the children sprung from these slaves and 

* Vide supra, i. 103-106. 

Mares’ milk constituted the chief food of the ancient Scythians. It 
is still the principal support of the Calmuck hordes which wander over the 
vast steppes north and west of the Caspian. 

^ It is apparent trom this circumstance that it was koumtsSy and not 
cream, on which the Scythians lived. Koumtss is still prepared from 
mares’ milk by the Calmucks. 

I 287 U 
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the S^thian women grew to manhood, and understood the 
circui^stances of their birth, they resolved to oppose the army 
whieh was returning from Media, And, first of all, they cut off 
a tract of country from the rest of Scythia by digging a broad 
dyke ^ from the Tauric mountains to the vast lake of the Maeotis, 
Afterwards, when the Scythians tried to force an entrance, they 
marched out and engaged them. Many battles were fought, 
and the Scythians gained no advantage, until at last one of 
them thus addressed the remainder: What are we doing, 

Scythians? We are fighting our slaves, diminishing our own 
number when we fall, and the number of those that belong 
to us when they fall by our hands. Take my advice — ^lay 
spear and bow aside, ^ and let each man fetch his horsewhip,® 
and go boldly up to them. So long as they see us with arms 
in our hands, they imagine themselves our equals in birth and 
bravery ; but let them behold us with no other weapon but the 
whip, and they will feel that they are our slaves, and flee before 
us.*^ 

4. The Scythians followed this counsel, and the slaves' were 
so astounded, that they forgot to fight, and immediately ran 
away. Such was the mode in which the Scythians, after being 
for a time the lords of Asia, and being forced to quit it by the 
Medes, returned and settled in their own country. This inroad 
of theirs it was that Darius was anxious to avenge, and such was 
the purpose for which he was now collecting an army to invade 
them. 

5. According to the account which the Scythians themselves 
give, they are the youngest of all nations.^ Their tradition is 
as follows. A certain Targi tails was the first man who ever 
lived, in their countr>% which before his time was a desert without 
inhabitants. He was a child — I do not believe the tale, but it 
is told nevertheless — of Jove and a daughter of the Borysthenes. 
Targitaiis, thus descended, begat three sons, Leipoxais, Arpoxais, 
and Colaxais, who was the youngest born of the three. While 
they still ruled the land, there fell from the sky four implements, 

^ On the position ot this dyke, vide infra, ch. 20. 

*The spear and the how were the national weapons of the European 
Scyths, the bow on the whole being regarded as the more essential. The 
spear used was short, apparently not more than five feet in length. 

* The ancient Scythian whip seems to have closely resembled the nogaik 
of the modem Cossacks 

^ We must understand by the Scyths of Herodotus in this place, the 
single nation uf European Scyths with which the Greeks of the Pontus 
were acquainted. 
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iill of gold,— -a plough, a yoke, a battle-axe, and a drihking-cup^ 
The eldest of the brothers perceived them first, and approached 
to pick them up; when lo ! as he came near, the gold took fire, 
and blazed. He therefore went his way, and the second coming 
forward made the attempt, but the same thing happened again. 
The gold rejected both the eldest and the second brother. Last 
of all the youngest brother approached, and immediately the 
flames were extinguished ; so he picked up the gold, and carried 
it to his home. Then the two elder agreed together, and made 
the whole kingdom over to the youngest bom. 

6 . From Leipoxais sprang the Scythians of the race called 
Auchatae; from Arpoxais, the middle brother, those known as 
the Catiari and Traspians; from Colaxais, the youngest, the 
Royal Scythians, or Paralatae. All together they are named 
Scoloti, after one of their kings : the Greeks, however, call them 
Scythians. 

7 . Such is the account which the Scythians give of their 
origin. They add that from the time of Targitaiis, their first 
king, to the invasion of their country by Darius, is a period of one 
thousand years, neither less nor more. The Royal Scythians 
guard the sacred gold with most especial care, and year by year 
offer great sacrifices in its honour. At this feast, if tht man 
who has the custody of the gold should fall asleep in the open 
air, he is sure (the Scythians say) not to outlive tlie year. His 
pay therefore is as much land as he can ride round on horseback 
in a day. As the extent of Scythia is very great, Colaxais gave 
each of his three sons a separate kingdom, one of which was 
of ampler size than the other two: in this the gold was pre- 
served. Above, to the northward of the furthest dwellers in 
Scythia, the country is said to be concealed from sight and 
made impassable by reason of the feathers which are shed 
abroad abundantly. The earth and air are alike full of them, 
and this it is which prevents the eye from obtaining any view of 
the region.^ 

8 ^ Such is the account which the Scythians give of them- 
selves, and of the country which lies above them. The Greeks 
who dwell about the Pontus tell a different story. According 
to them, Hercules, when he was carrying off the cows of Geryon, 
arrived in the region which is now inhabited by the Scyths, but 
which was then a desert. Geryon lived outside the Pontus, in 

^ Vide infra, ch. 31, where Herodotus explains that the scHcalled feathers 
are snow-flakes. 
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an island called by the Greeks Erytheia,^ near Gades, which is 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules^ upon the Ocean. Now some 
say that the Ocean begins in the east, and runs the whole way 
round the world ; but they give no proof that this is really so. 
Hercules came from thence into the region now called Scythia, 
and, being overtaken by storm and frost, drew his lion’s skin 
about him, and fell fast asleep. While he slept, his mares, which 
he had loosed from his chariot to graze, by some wonderful 
chance disappeared. 

9, On waking, he went in quest of them, and, after wandering 
over the whole country, came at last to the district called the 
Woodland,” where he found in a cave a strange being, between 
a maiden and a serpent, whose form from the waist upwards 
was like that of a woman, while all below was like a snake. 
He looked at her wonderingly; but nevertheless inquired, 
whether she had chanced to see his strayed mares anywhere. 
She answered him, “ Yes, and they were now in her keeping; 
but never would she consent to give them back, unless he took 
her for his mistress.” So Hercules, to get his mares back, 
agreed; but afterwards she put him off and delayed restoring 
the mares, since she wished to keep him with her as long as 
possMe. He, on the other hand, was only anxious to secure 
them and to get away. At last, when she gave them up, she 
said to him, When thy mares strayed hither, it was 1 who 
saved them for thee: now thou hast paid their salvage; for 
lo ! I bear in my womb three sons of thine. TeW me therefore 
when thy sons grow up, what must 1 do with them? Wouldst 
thou wish that I should scuttle them here in this land, whereof 
I am mistress, or shall T send them to thee ? ” Thus questioned, 
they say, Hercules answered, “ When the lads have grown to 
manhood, do thus, and assuredly thou wilt not err. Watch 
them, and when thou secst one of them bend this bow as I now 
bend it, and gird himself with this girdle thus, choose him to 
remain in the land. Those who fail in the trial, send away. 
Thus wilt thou at once please thyself and obey me.” 

10. Hereupon he strung one of his bows — up to that time lie 
had carried two — and showed her how to fasten the belt. Then 
he gave both bow and belt into her hands. Now the belt had 
a golden goblet attached to its clasp. So after he had given 
them to her, he went his way; and the woman, when her 

* Cadiz. 

* By the Pillars of Hercules w^e must understand the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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children grew to manhood, first gave them severally their names. 
One she called Agathyrsus, one Gelonus, and the other, who 
was the youngest, Scythes. Then she remembered the instruc- 
tions she had received from Hercules, and, in obedience to his 
orders, she put her sons to the test. Two of them, Agathyrsus 
and Gelonus, proving unequal to the task enjoined, their mother 
sent them out of the land; Scythes, the youngest, succeeded, 
and so he was allowed to remain. From Scythes, the son of 
Hercules, were descended the after kings of Scythia; and 
from the circumstance of the goblet which hung from the 
belt, the Scythians to this day wear goblets at their girdles, 
'rhis was the only thing which the mother of Scythes did for 
him. Such is the tale told by the Greeks who dwell around the 
Pontus. 

II. There is also another different story, now to be related, 
in wliich I am more inclined to put faith than in any other It 
is that the wandering Scythians once dwelt in Asia, and there 
warred with the Massagetse, but wdth ill success; they therefore 
quitted their homes, crossed the Araxes,^ and entered the land 
of Cimmeria. For the land which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths w'as formerly the country of the Cimmerians.*^ On their 
coming, the natives, who heard how numerous the invading 
army was, held a council. At this meeting opinion was divided, 
and both parties stilTly maintained their own view; but the 
counsel of the Royal tribe was the braver. For the others 
urged that the best thing to be done was to leave the country, 
and avoid a contest with so vast a host ; but the Royal tribe 
advised remaining and fighting for the soil to the last. As 
neither party chose to give way, the one determined to retire 
without a blow and yield their lands to the invaders; but the 
other, remembering the good things which they had enjoyed in 
their homes, and picturing to themselves the evils which they 
had to expect if they gave them up, resolved not to flee, 
but rather to die and at least be buried in their fatherland. 
Having thus decided, they drew apart in two bodies, the one as 
numerous as the other, and fought together. All of the Royal 
tribe were slain, and the people buried them near the river 
Tyras, where their grave is still to be seen. Then the rest of 
the Cimmerians departed, and the Scythians, on their coming, 
took possession of a deserted land. 

^ It seems impossible that the Araxes can here represent any river but 
the Volga. 

* TJieir name is still found in the modern name, Crimea. 
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12 . Scythia still retains traces of thfe Cimmerians; there are 
Cimmerian castles, and a Cimmerian ferry, also a tract called 
Cimmeria, and a Cimmerian Bosphorus. It appears likewise 
that the Cimmerians, when they fled into Asia to escape the 
Scyths, made a settlement in the peninsula where the Greek 
city of Sin6p6 was afterwards built. The Scyths, it is plain, 
pursued them, and missing their road, poured into Media. For 
the Cimmerians kept the line which led along the sea-shore, but 
the Scyths in their pursuit held the Caucasus upon their right, 
thus proceeding inland, and falling upon Media. This account 
is one which is common both to Greeks and barbarians, 

13. Aristeas also, son of Caystrobius, a native of Procon- 
n^sus,^ says in the course of his poem that rapt in Bacchic 
fury he went as far as the Issedones. Above them dwelt the 
Arimaspi, men with one eye; still further, the gold-guarding 
Griffins;^ and beyond these, the Hyperboreans, who extended 
to the sea. Except the Hyperboreans, all these nations, begin- 
ning with the Arimaspi, were continually encroaching upon 
their neighbours. Hence it came to pass that the Arimaspi 
drove the Issedonians from their country, while the Issedonians 
dispossessed the Scyths; and the Scyths, pressing upon the 
Cimmerians, who dwelt on the shores of the Southern Sea,® 
forced them to leave their land,^ Thus even Aristeas does not 
agree in his account of this region with the Scythians. 

14. The birthplace of Aristeas, the poet who sung of these 
things, I have already mentioned. I will now relate a tale 
which I heard concerning him both at Proconn^sus and at 
Cyzicus. Aristeas, they said, who belonged to one oi the noblest 
families in the island, had entered one day jinto a fuller's shop, 
when he suddenly dropt down dead. Hereupon the fuller shut 
up his shop, and went to tell Aristeas’ kindred what had 
happened. The report of the death had just spread through 
the town, when a certain Cyzicenian, lately arrived from Artaca,® 
contradicted the rumour, affirming that he had met Aristeas 

^ Proconn^sus is the island now called Marmora^ which gives its modern 
appellation to the Propontis (Sea of Marmora). 

“Vide supra, iii. 116, 

’That is, the Euxine. 

* The poem of Aristeas indicated an important general fact, vis., the 
perpetual pressure on one another of the nomadic hordes which from time 
immemorial have occupied the vast steppes of Central and Northern Asia, 
and of Eastern Europe. ; 

* The name remaim ianbe modern Efdek, which has taken the place 
of Cyzicus (BtU now in ruins, cmd is the see of an archbishop. 
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on his road to Cyzicus, khd had spoken with him. This man, 
therefore, strenuously denied the rumour; the relations, how- 
ever, proceeded to the fuller’s shop with all things necessary 
for the funeral, intending to carry the body away. But on the 
shop being opened, no Aristeas was found, either dead or alive. 
Seven years afterwards he reappeared, they told me, in Procon- 
nesus, and wrote the poem called by the Greeks The Arimas- 
peia,” after which he disappeared a second time. This is the 
tale current in the two cities above mentioned. 

15. What follows I know to have happened to the Meta- 
pontines of Italy, three hundred and forty years ^ after the 
second disappearance of Aristeas, as I collect by comparing the 
accounts given me at Proconnesus and Metapontum.^ Aristeas 
then, as the Metapontines affirm, appeared to them in their own 
country, and ordered them to set up an altar in honour of 
Apollo, and to place near it a statue to be called that of Aristeas 
the Proconn&ian, Apollo,” he told them, had come to 
their country once, though he had visited no other Italiots ; and 
he had been with Apollo at the time, not however in his present 
form, but in the shape of a crow.” ® Having said so much, 
he vanished. Then the Metapontines, as they relate, sent to 
Delphi, and inquired of the god, in what light they were to 
regard the appearance of this ghost of a man. The Pythoness, 
in reply, bade them attend to what the spectre said, “ for so it 
would go best with them.” Thus advised, they did as they had 
been directed; and there is now a statue bearing the name of 
Aristeas, close by the image of Apollo in the market-place of 
Metapontum, with bay-trees standing around it. But enough 
has been said concerning Aristeas. 

16. With regard to the regions which lie above the country 
whereof this portion of my history treats, there is no one who 
possesses any exact knowledge. Not a single person can I find 
who professes to be acquainted with them by actual observation. 
Even Aristeas, the traveller of whom I lately spoke, does not 
claim — and he is writing poetry — to have reached any farther 
than the Jssedonians. What he relates concerning the regions 

* This date must certainly be wrong. The date usually assigned to 
Aristeas is about b.c. 580. 

•Metapontum (the m(^ern BasiefOo), was distant about 50 miles from 
Thurii, where Herodotus lived during his later years. 

• Natural superstition first regarded the croak of the crow or raven as an 
omen; after which it was natural to attach the bird to the God of Prophecy# 
The crow is often espied the companion or attendant of Apollo. 
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beyond is, he confesses, mere hearsay ,%eing the account which 
the Issedonians gave him of those countries. However^ I shall 
proceed to mention all that I have learnt of these parts by the 
most exact inquiries which I have been able to make concerning 
them, 

17. Above the mart of the Borysthenites^ which is situated 
in the very centre of the whole sea-coast ojF Scythia, the first 
people who inhabit the land are the Callipedse, a Grxco-Scythic 
race. Next to them, as you go inland, dwell the people called 
the Alazonians. These two nations in other respects resemble 
the Scythians in their usages, but sow and eat corn, also onions, 
garlic, lentils, and millet.^ Beyond the Alazonians reside 
Scythian cultivators, who grow corn, not for their own use, but 
for sale.^ Still higher up are the Neuri.^ Northwards of the 
Neuri the continent, as far as it is known to us, is uninhabited. 
These are the nations along the course of the river Hypanis,^ 
west of the Borysthenes.^ 

18. Across the Borysthenes, the firsl country after you leave 
the coast is Hylica (the Woodland).® Above this dwell the 
Scythian Husbandmen, whom the Gieeks living near the 
Hypanis call Borysthenites, while they call themselves Olbio- 
polites. These Husbandmen extend eastward a distance of 
three days' journey to a river bearing the name of Panticapes,*^ 
while northward the country is theirs for eleven days' sail up 
the course of the Borysthenes. Further inland there is a vast 
tract which is uninhabited. Above this desolate region dwell 
the Cannibals, who are a people apart, much unlike the 
Scythians. Above them the country becomes an utter desert; 
not a single tribe, so far as we know, inhabits it. 

19. Crossing the Panticapes, and proceeding eastward of the 
Husbandmen, we come upon the wandering Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow. Their country, and the whole of this 

’ Millet is still largpl3^ cultivated m these regions. It forms almost the 
onb" cereal food of the Nogais. 

•Tlie corn- trade of the Scjdhians appears to have been chiefly, if not 
exclusively, with the Greeks. 

® Vide infra, eh. 105. 

* The modern Bug or Boug. 

* The modern Dnieper. 

“ Portions of this country are still thickb’ wooded, and contrast remark- 
ably with the general bare and arid character of the steppe. 

^ Here the description of Herodotus, which has been hitherto excellent, 
begins to fail. There is at present no river which at all corresponds with 
his Panticapes. Either the face of the country must have greatly altered 
since hi« +*1116, or he must have obtained a confused and incorrect account. 
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region, except Hylaea, te quite bare of trees. ^ They extend 
towards the east a distance of fourteen ® days' journey, occupy* 
ing a tract which reaches to the river Gerrhus.^ 

20. On the opposite side of the Gerrhus is the Royal district,, 
as it is called; here dwells the largest and bravest of the 
Scythian tribes, which looks upon all the other tribes in the 
light of slaves.^ Its country reaches on the south to Taurica,^ 
on the east to the trench dug by the sons of the blind slaves,, 
the mart upon the Palus Maeotis, called Cremni (the Cliffs), and 
in part to the river Tanais.® North of the country of the Royal 
Scythians are the Melanchlaeni (Black-Robes),' a people of 
quite a different race from the Scythians. Beyond them lie 
marshes and a region without inhabitants, so far as our know- 
ledge reaches. 

21. When one crosses the Tanais, one is no longer in Scythia; 
the first region on crossing is that of the Sauromatae,® who, 
beginning at the upper end of the Palus Micotis, stretch north- 
ward a distance of fifteen days’ journey, inhabiting a country 
which is entirely bare of trees, whether wild or cultivated.*' 
Above them, possessing the second region, dwell the Budini,^*^ 
whose territory is thickly wooded with trees of every kind. 

22. Beyond the Budini, as one goes northw'ard, first there is a 
desert, seven days' journey across; after which, if one inclines 
somewhat to the east, the Thyssagetae are reached, a numerous 
nation quite distinct from any other, and living by the chace. 
Adjoining them, and within the limits of the same region, are 
the people who bear the name of lyrcac; they also support 
themselves by hunting, which they practise in the following 
manner. The hunter climbs a tree, the whole country abound- 
ing in wood, and there sets himself in ambush; he has a dog at 
hand, and a horse, trained to lie down upon its belly, and thus 
make itself low; the hunter keeps watch, and when he sees his 

' The general treeless character of the steppes is noticed by all travellers - 

® Rennell proposes to read “ four days* journey ” — and indeed without 
some such alteration the geography of this part of Scythia is utterly in- 
explicable. 

* Vide infra, ch. 56. 

* The analogous case of the Golden Horde among the Mongols has been, 
adduced by many writers, 

** Taurica appears here to be nothing but the high tract along the southern 
coast of the Crimea. 

® Now the Don. ’ Vide infra, ch. 107. * Vide infra, ch. no. 

" ITie ancient country of the Sauromataj or Sarmata? (Sarmatians) appears 
to have been nearly identical with that of the modern Don Cossacks. 

Vide infra, ch. 108. 
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fly an arrow; then mount^ his horse, he gives the 
t ehace, his dog following hard all the while. Beyond these 
peppl 4 a little to the east, dwells a distiiict tribe of Scyths, who 
revolted once from the Royal Scythians, and migrated into these 
parts. 

33.^ far as their country, the tract of land whereof I have 
been peaking is all a smooth plain, and the soil deep; beyond 
you enter on a region which is rugged and stony. Passing over a 
great extent of this rough country, you come to a people dwell- 
ing at the foot of lofty mountains/ who are said to be all — ^both 
men and women — bald from their birth, to have flat noses, and 
very long chins. These people speak a language of their own, 
but the dress which they wear is the same as the Scythian. 
They live on the fruit of a certain tree, the name of which is 
Ponticum ; * in size it is about equal to our fig-tree, and it bears 
a fruit like a bean, with a stone inside. When the fruit is ripe, 
they strain it through cloths ; the juice which runs off is black 
and thick, and is called by the natives aschy.” They lap this 
up with their tongues, and also mix it with milk for a drink; 
while they make the lees, which are solid, into cakes, and eat 
them instead of meat; for they have but few sheep ia their 
country, in which there is no good pasturage. Each of them 
dwells under a tree, and they cover the tree in winter with 
a cloth of thick white felt, but take off the covering in the 
^summer-time. No one harms these people, for they are looked 
upon as sacred, — they do not even possess any warlike weapons. 
When their neighbours fall oat, they make up the quarrel ; and 
when one flies to them for refuge, he is safe from all hurt. They 
are called the Argippaeans. 

24. Up to this point tl^e territory of which we are speaking 
is very completely explored, and all the nations between the 
coast and Uie bald-headed men are well known to us. For 
some of the Scythians are accustomed to penetrate as far, of 
whom inquiry may easily be made, and Greeks also go there 
from the mart on the Borysthenes, and from the other marts 
along the Euxine. The Scythians who make this journey com- 
municate with the inhabitants by means of seven interpreters 
and seven languages. 

35. Thus far therefore the land is known; but beyond the 

^ The chadn oi the Ural. 

* A species of cherry, which is eaten by the Calmocks of the present day 
the same manner. 
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bald-headed men lies a region of which no one can give any 
exact account. Lofty and precipitous mountains, which are 
never crossed, bar further progress.^ The bald men say, but it 
does not seem to me credible, that the people who live in these 
mountains have feet like goats; and that after passing them you 
find another race of men, who sleep during one half of the, year. 
This latter statement appears to me quite unworthy of credit. 
The region east of the bald-headed men is well known to be 
inhabited by the Issedonians, but the tract that lies to the north 
of these two nations is entirely unknown, except by the accounts 
which they give of it. 

26. The Issedonians are said to have the following customs. 
When a man*s father dies, all the near relatives bring sheep to 
the house; which are sacrificed, and their flesh cut in pieces, 
while at the same time the dead body undergoes the like treat- 
ment. The two sorts of flesh are afterwards mixed together, 
and the whole is served up at a banquet. The head of the dead 
man is treated differently: it is stripped bare, cleansed, and set 
in gold.^ It then becomes an ornament on which they pride 
themselves, and is brought out year by year at the great festival 
which sons keep in honour of their fathers’ death, just as the 
Greeks keep their Genesia. In other respects the Issedonians 
are reputed to be observers of justice: and it is to be remarked 
that their women have equal authority with the men.® Thus 
our knowledge extends as far as this nation. 

27. The regions beyond are known only from the accounts of 
the Issedonians, by whom the stories are told of the one-eyed 
race of men and the gold-guarding griffins. These stories are 
received by the Scythians from the Issedonians, and by them 
passed on to us Greeks : whence it arises that we give the one- 
eyed race the Scythian name of Arimaspi, arima ” being the 
Scythic word for “ one,” and “ spu ” for “ the eye.” 

28. The whole district whereof we have here discoursed has 
winters of exceeding rigour. During eight months the frost is 
so intense that water poured upon the ground does not form 


’ Heeren considers the mountains here spoken of to be the Altai; but to 
me it seems that Herodotus in these chapters speaks only of a single 
mountain-chain, and that is the Ural. 

•Compare the Scythian custom with respect to the skulls of enemies 
(infra, ch. 65). A similar practice to theirs is ascribed by Livy to the Boil, 
a tribe of Gauls (xxiii. 24). 

* And among the Nairs «of Malabar the institutions all incline to a 
gynocracy, each woman having several husbands, and property passing 
through the female line in preference to the male. 
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mud, but if a fire be lighted on it mud is produced. The sea 
freezes, and the Cimmerian Bosphorus is frozen over. At that 
season the Scythians who dw^ell inside the trench make warlike 
expeditions upon the ice, and even drive their waggons across 
to the country of the Sindians. Such is the intensity of the 
cold during eight months out of the twelve; and even in the 
remaining four the climate is still cool.^ The character of the 
winter likewise is unlike that of the same season in any other 
country; for at that time, when the rains ought to fall in 
Scythia, there is scarcely any rain worth mentioning, while in 
summer it never gives over raining; and thunder, which else- 
where is frequent then, in Scythia is unknown in that part of the 
year, coming only in summer, when it is very heavy. Thunder 
in the winter-time is there accounted a prodigy; as also are 
earthquakes, whether they happen in winter or summer. 
Horses bear the winter well, cold as it is, but mules and asses are 
quite unable to bear it; whereas in other countries mules and 
asses are found to endure the cold, while horses, if they stand 
still, are frost-bitten. 

29. To me it seems tflat the cold may likewise be the cause 
which prevents the oxen in Scythia from having horns. There 
is a line of Homer s in the Odyssey which gives a support to my 
opinion: — 

“ Lybia too, where horns bud quick on the foreheads of lambkins * 

He means to say, what is quite true, that in warm countries 
the horns come early. So too in countries where the cold is 
severe animals either have no horns, or grow them with difficulty 
— the cold being the cause in this instance. 

30. Here 1 must express my wonder — additions being what 
my work always from the very first affected — that in Elis, 
where the cold is not remarkable, and there is nothing else to 
account for it, mules are never produced. The Eleans say it is 
in consequence of a curse ; ® and their habit is, when the breed- 
ing-time comes, to take their mares into one of the adjoining 

^ The clearing of forests and the spread of agriculture have tended to 
render the climate of these regions less severe than in the time of Hero- 
dotus. Still, even at the present day, the south of Russia has a six months* 
winter, lasting from October to April. From November to March the cold 
is, or^narily, very intense. The summer is now intensely hot. 

* Odyss, iv. 85, 

•According to Plutarch, OBnomaiis, king of Elis, out of his love for 
horse® '-'id heavy curses on the breeding of mules in that country. 
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countries, and there keep them till they are in foal, when they 
bring them back again into Elis. 

31. With respect to the feathers which are said by the 
Scythians to fill the air/ and to prevent persons from pene- 
trating into the remoter parts of the continent, or even having 
any view of those regions, my opinion is, that in the countries 
above Scythia it always snows — less, of course, in the summer 
than in the winter-time. Now snow when it falls looks like 
feathers, as every one is aware who has seen it come down close 
to him. These northern regions, therefore, are uninhabitable, 
by reason of the severity of the winter; and the Scythians, with 
their neighbours, call the snow-flakes feathers because, I think, 
of the likeness which they bear to them. I have now related 
what is said of the most distant parts of this continent whereof 
any account is given. 

32. Of the Hyperboreans nothing is said either by the 
Scythians or by any of the other dwellers in these regions, 
unless it be the Issedonians. But in my opinion, even the 
Jssedonians are silent concerning them; otherwise the Scythians 
would have repeated their statements^ as they do those concern- 
ing the one-eyed men. Hesiod, however, mentions them, and 
Homer also in the Epigoni, if that be really a work of his.^ 

33. But the persons who have by far the most to say on this 
subject are the Delians. They declare that certain offerings, 
packed in wheaten straw, were brought from the country of the 
Hyperboreans into wScythia, and that the Scythians received 
them and passed them on to tlieir neighbours upon the west, 
who continued to pass them on until at last they reached the 
Adriatic. From hence they were sent southward, and when 
they came to Greece, were received first of all by the Dodonteans. 
Thence they descended to the Maliac Gulf, from which they 
were carried across into Euboea, where the people handed them 
on from city to city, till they came at length to Carystus. 

^ Supra, ch. 7, ad fin. 

* An epic jioem, in hexameter verse, on the subject ot the sect>ncl siege 
of Thebes by the sons of those killed 111 the first siege. It was a sequel to 
another very ancient epic, the Thebais, which was upon the first Theban 
war. 

® Very elaborate accounts have been given of the Hyperboreans both in 
ancient and modern times. They are, however, in reality not an historical, 
but an ideal nation. The North Wind being given a local seat in certain 
mountains called Khipacan (from ptin?, “ a blast ”), it was supposed there 
must be a country above the north wind, which w^ould not be cold, and 
which would have inhabitants. Ideal perfections were gradually ascribed 
to this region. 
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The Qirystians to6k them over to Tenos^ ivithout stopping at 
An 4 ros j and the Tenians brought them finally to Delos. Such, 
according to their own account, was the road by which the 
offerings reached the Delians. Two damsels, they say, named 
Hyperoch^ and Laodice, brought the first offerings from the 
Hyperboreans; and,^iih them the Hyperboreans' sent five men, 
to keep them from all harm by the way; these are the persons 
whom, the Delians call “ Perpherees,’’ and to whom great 
holers are ‘ paid at Delos. Afterwards the Hyperboreans, 
wheh they found that their messengers did not return, thinking 
it would be a grievous thing always to be"" liable to lose the 
envoys they should send, adopted the following plan: — they 
wrapped their offerings in the wheaten straw, and bearing them 
to their borders, charged their neighbours to send them forward 
from one nation to another, which was done accordingly, and 
in this way tlie offerings reached Delos. I myself know of a 
practice like this, which obtains with the women of ThracC and 
Pseonia. They in their sacrifices to the queenly Diana bring 
wheaten straw always with their offerings. Of my own know- 
ledge I can testify that this is so. 

34. The damsels sent by the Hyperboreans died in Delos; 
and in their honour all the Delian girls and youths are wont to 
cut oft their hair. The girls, before their marriage-day, cut off 
a curl, and twining it round a distaff, lay it upon the grave of 
the strangers. This grave is on the left as one enters the pre- 
cinct of Diana, and has an olive-tree growing on it. The youths 
wind some of their hair round a kind of grass^ and, like the 
girls, place it upon the tomb. Such are the honours paid to 
these damsels by the Delians. 

35. They add that, oi\ce before, there came to Delos by the 
same road as Hyperoch 4 and I>aodic6, two other virgins from 
the Hyperboreans, whose names were Arg^ and Opis. Hype- 
roch <5 and Laodice came to bring to IJithyia the offering which 
they had laid upon themselves, in acknowledgment of their 
quick labours; but Arg6 and Opis came at the same time as 
the gods of Delos/ and are honoured by the Delians in a 
different way. For the Delian women make collections in 
these maidens^ names, and invoke them in the hymn which 
Olen, a Lycian, composed for them; and the rest of the islanders, 
and even the lonians, have been taught by the Delians to do the 
like. This Olen, who came from Lycia, made the other old 

^ ^ Apollo and Diana. 
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hymns ako which are sung in Delos. The^Delians add, that 
the ashes from the thi]gh-bones burnt upon the altar are scattered 
over the tomb of Opis and Arg 4 , Their tomb lies behind the 
temple of Diana, facing the east, near the banqueting-hall of 
the Ceians. Thus much then, and no more, concerning the 
Hyperboreans f 

36* As for the tale of Abaris, who is said to have been a 
Hyperborean, and to have gone with his arrow all round the 
world without once ""eating, I shall pass it by in silence. Thus 
much, however, is clear: if there are Hyperboreans, there must 
also be Hypemotians, For my part, I cannot but laugh when 
I see numbers of persons drawing maps of the world without 
having any reason to guide them; making, as they do, the 
ocean-stream to run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 
be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of compasses,^ with 
Europe and Asia just of the same size. The truth in this matter 
I will now proceed to explain in a very few words, making it 
clear what the real size of each region is, and what shape should 
be given them. 

37. The Persians inhabit a couhtry upon the southeni or 
Erythraean sea; above them, tj^,;the north, are the Medes; 
beyond the Medes, the Saspirian^yf^weyond them, the Colchians^ 
reaching to the northern sea, into n^hich the Phasis empties 
itself. These four nations fill the whole space from one sea to 
the other. 

38. West of these nations there project into the sea two 
tracts which I will now describe; one, beginning at the river 
Phasis on the north, stretches along the Euxine and the Helles- 
pont to Sigeum in the Troas; while on the south it reaches from 
the Myriandrian gulf,^ which adjoins Phoenicia, to the Triopic 
promontory. This is one of the tracts, and is inhabited by 
thirty* different nations. 

39. The other starts from the country of the Persians, and 
stretches into the Erythraean sea, containing first Persia, then 
Assyria, and after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say it is 
considered to end, though it does not really come to a termina- 
tion,® at the Arabian gulf — the gulf whereinto Darius conducted 

’ ^ The belief which Herodotus ridicules is not that of the world’s spherical 
form, what had not yet been suspected by the Greeks, but a false notion 
of the conhguration of the land on the earth’s surface. 

* Or Bay of Issus [a city in the S.E. extremity of Cilicia, in Asia Minor.-— 
E. H, B.]. 

» Since Egypt adjoins Arabia. 
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the canal which he made from the Nile.^ Between Persia and 
Phoenicia lies a broad and ample tract of country, after which 
the region I am describing skirts our sea,-* stretching from 
Phoenicia along the coast of Palestine-Syria till it comes to 
Egypt, where it terminates. This entire tract contains but three 
nations.® The whole of Asia west of ihe country of the Persians 
is comprised in these two regions. 

40. Beyond the tract occupied by the Persians, Medes, 
Saspirians, and Colchians, towards the east and the region of 
the sunrise, Asia is bounded on the south by the Erythraean sea, 
and on the north by the Caspian and the river Araxes, which 
flows towards the rising sun. Till you reach India the country 
is peopled; but further east it is void of inhabitants, and no one 
can say what sort of region it is. Such then is the shape, and 
such the size of Asia. 

41. Libya belongs to one of the above-mentioned tracts, for it 
adjoins on Egypt. In Egypt the tract is at first a narrow neck, 
the distance from our sea to the Erythncan not exceeding a 
hundred thousand fathoms, or, in other words, a thousand 
furlongs ; ^ but from the point where the neck ends, the tract 
which bears the name of Libya is of very great breadth. 

42. For my part I am astonished that men should ever have 
divided Libya, Asia, and Europe as they have, for they are 
■exceedingly unequal. Europe extends the entire length of the 
other two, and for breadth will not even (as I think) bear to 
be compared to them. As for Libya, we know it to be washed 
on all sides by the sea, except where it is attached to Asia. 
This discovery was first made by Needs, ^ the Egyptian king, 
who on desisting from the canal which he had begun between 
the Nile and the Arabian Gulf,® sent to sea a number of ships 
manned by Phoenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars of 
Hercules,’^ and return to Egypt through them, and by the 

^ This was the completion of the canal which Ncco found it prudent to 
desist from re-openiiig, through fear of the growing power of Babylon. It 
was originally a canal of Ramoses II., which had been hlled up by the sand. 

■*The Mediterranean. (See Book 1. ch. 185.) 

® The Assyrians (among whom the Palestine Syrians were included), the 
Arabians, and the Phoenicians. 

* Modern surveys show that the direct distance across the isthmus is not 
so much as 80 miles. 

We may infer, from Neco’s ordering the PhcEiiicians to come round by 
the “ Pillars of Hercules,” that the form of Africa was already known, and 
that this was not the first expedition which had gone round it. 

® Vide supra, ii. 158. 

were so ciled, not from the Greek hero, but from the Tyrian 
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Mediterranean. The Phoenicians took their departure from 
Egypt by way of the Erythraean Sea, and so sailed into the 
southern ocean. When autumn came, they went ashore, where- 
ever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract of land 
with corn, waited until the grain was fit to cut. Having reaped 
it, they again set sail ; and thus it came to pass that two whole 
years went by, and it was not till the third year that they 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and made good their voyage 
home. On their return, they declared — I for my part do not 
believe them, but perhaps others may — that in sailing round 
Libya they had the sun upon their right hand.^ In this way 
was the extent of Libya first discovered, 

43. Next to these Phcenicians the Carthaginians, according to 
their own accounts, made the voyage. For Sataspes, son of 
Teaspes the Acha?menian, did not circumnavigate Libya, though 
he was sent to do so; but, fearing the length and desolateness 
of the journey, he turned back and left unaccomplished the task 
which had been set him by his mother. This man had used 
violence towards a maiden, the daughter of Zopyrus, son of 
Megabyzus,^ and King Xerxes was about to impale him for the 
offence, when his mother, who was a sister of l^arius, begged 
him off, undertaking to punish his crime more heavily than the 
king himself had designed. She would force him, she said, to 
sail round Libya and return to Kygpt by the Arabian Gulf. 
Xerxes gave his consent; and Sataspes went down to Egypt, 
and there got a ship and crew, with which he set sail for the 
Pillars of Hercules. Having passed the Straits, he doubled the 
Libyan headland, known as Cape Soloeis,^ and proceeded south- 
ward. Following this course for many months over a vast 
stretch of sea, and finding that more water than he had crossed 
still lay ever before him, he put about, and came back to Egypt. 
Thence proceeding to the court, he made report to Xerxes, that 
at the farthest point to which he had reached, the coast was 
occupied by a dwarfish race,^ who wore a dress made from the 

deity, whose worship was always introduced by the Phoenicians in their 
settlements. 

^ Here the faithful reporting of what he did not himsell imagine true has 
stood our author in good stead. Few would have believed the Phccriiciau 
circumnavigation of Africa had it not been vouched for by this discovery. 
When Herodotus is blamed for repea tuig the absurd stories which he had 
been told, it should be considered what we must have lost had he made it 
a rule to reject from his History all that he thought unlikely. 

* Vide supra, iii. i6o. ■ The modem Cape Spartel. 

‘This is the second mention of a dwarfish race in Africa (see above, 
ii. 32). 

I 
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palm-tree. These people, whenever he landed, left their towns 
and fled away to the mountains; his men, however, did them 
no wrong, only entering into their cities and taking some of 
their cattle. The reason why he had not sailed quite round 
Libya was, he said, because the ship stopped, and would not go 
any further. Xerxes, however, did not accept this account 
for true; and so Sataspes, as he had failed to accomplish the 
task set him, was impaled by the king’s orders in accordance 
withr the former sentence.^ One of his eunuchs, on hearing of 
his death, ran away with a great portion of his wealth, and 
reached Samos, where a certain Samian seized the whole. I 
know the man’s name well, but I shall willingly forget it here* 

44. Of the greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. 
Wishing to know where the Indus (which is the only river save 
one^ that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into the sea, he 
sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and 
among them Scylax of Caryanda,^ to sail down the river. They 
started from the city of Caspatyrus/* in the region called Pac- 
tyi'ca, and sailed down the stream in an easterly direction® to 
the sea. Here they turned westward, and, after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached the place from which the Egyptian king, 
of whom I spoke above, sent the Phcenicians to sail round 
Libya.* After this voyage was completed, Darius conquered 
the Indians,’ and made use of the sea in those parts. Thus all 
Asia, except the eastern portion, has been found to be similarly 
circumstanced with Libya.® 

45. But the boundaries of Europe are quite unknown, and 
there is not a man who can say whether any sea girds it round 
either on the north® or on the east, while in length it undoubtedly 
extends as far as both the other two. For my part 1 cannot 
conceive why three names, and women’s names especially, should 
ever have been given to a tract which is in reality one, nor why 

^ The fate of Sir Walter Raleigh furnishes a curious parallel to this. 

“That is, the Nile. Vide supra, ii 67. 

• Ciiryanda was a place on or near the Carian coast. 

• Vide supra, 111. 102. 

^ The real course of the Indus is somewhat west of south. The error of 
Hemdotus arose perhaps from the Cabul river being mistaken for the true 
Indus. 

• Vide supra, ch 42. 

’ The conquest of the Indians, by which we are to understand the re- 
duction of the Punjab, and perhaps (though this is not certain) of Scinde, 
preceded (as may be proved by the Inscriptions) the Scythian expedition. 

• Limited, that is, and circumscribed by fixed boundaries. 

S' Book iii. ch. 115, sub. fin. 
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the Egyptian Nile and the Colchian Phasis (or according to 
others the Mseotic Tanais and Cimmerian ferry) should have 
been fixed upon for the boundary lines ; ^ nor can I even say 
who gave the three tracts their names, or whence they took the 
epithets. According to the Greeks in general, Libya was so 
called after a certain Libya, a native woman, and Asia after the 
wife of Prometheus. The Lydians, however, put in a claim to 
the latter name, which, thy declare, was not derived from Asia 
the wife of Prometheus, but from Asies, the son of Cotys, and 
grandson of Manes, who also gave name to the tribe Asias at 
Sardis, As for Europe, no one can say whether it is surrounded 
by the sea or not, neither is it known whence the name of 
Europe was derived, nor who gave it name, unless we say that 
Europe was so called after the Tyrian Europe, and before her 
time was nameless, like the other divisions. But it is certain 
that Europ^ was an Asiatic, and never even set foot on the land 
which the Greeks now cal) Europe, only sailing from Phoenicia 
to Crete, and from Crete to Lycia. However let us quit these 
matters. We shall ourselves continue to use the names* which 
custom sanctions. 

46. The Euxine sea, where Darius now went to war, has 
nations dwelling around it, with the one exception of the 
Sc)^thians, more unpolished than those of any other region that 
we know of. For, setting aside Anacharsis * and the Scythian 
people, there is not within this region a single nation which can 
be put forward as having any claims to wisdom, or which has 
produced a single person of any high repute. The Scythians 
indeed have in one respect, and that the very most important 
of all those that fall under man’s control, shown themselves 
wiser than any nation upon theiace of the earth. Their customs 
otherwise are not such as I admire.^ The one thing of which I 
speak, is the contrivance whereby they make it impossible for 
the enemy who invades them to escape destruction, while they 
themselves are entirely out of his reach, unless it please them 
to engage with him. Having neither cities nor forts, and carry- 

^ The earliest Greek geographers divided the world into two portions 
only, Europe and Asia, in the latter of which they included Libya, 

* There are grounds tor believing Europe and Asia to have originally 
signified “ the west and “ the east ** respective! v. Both are Semitic 
terms, and probably passed to the Greeks from the Phoenicians. 

* Concerning Anacharsis, see below, ch. 76. 

* It was a fashion among the fireeks to praise the simplicity and honesty 
of the nomade races, who weic less civilised than themselves. Herodotus 
intends to mark his dissent from such \'iews. 
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ing their dwellings with them wherever they go; accustomed, 
moreover, one and all of them, to shoot from horseback; and 
living not by husbandry but on their cattle, their waggons the 
only houses that they possess,^ how can they fail of being un- 
conquerable, and unassailable even.^ 

47. The nature of their country, and the rivers by which it is 
intersected, greatly favour this mode of resisting attacks. For 
the land is level, well watered, and abounding in pasture ; “ 
while the rivers which traverse it are almost equal in number to 
the canals of Egypt. Of these I shall only mention the most 
famous and such as are navigable to some distance from the sea. 
They are, the Ister, which has five mouths; the Tyras, the 
Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the Panticapes, the Hypacyris, the 
Gerrhus, and the Tanais. The courses of these streams 1 shall 
now proceed to describe. 

48. The Ister is of all the riveis with which we are acquainted 
the mightiest. It never varies in height, but continues at the 
same level summer and winter. Counting from the west it is 
the first of the Scythian rivers, and the reason of its being the 
greatest is, that it receives the waters of several tributaries. 
Now the tributaries which swell its flood are the following: first, 
on the side of Scythia, these five — the stream called by the 
Scythians Porata, and by the Greeks Pyretus, the Tiarantus, the 
Ararus, the Naparis, and the Ordessus. The first mentioned is 
a great stream, and is the easternmost of the tributaries. The 
Tiarantus is of less volume, and more to the west. The Ararus, 
Naparis, and Ordessus fall into the Ister between these two. All 
the above mentioned are genuine Scythian rivers, and go to 
swell the current of the Ister. 

49. From the country of the Aga thyrsi comes down another 
river, the Maris, which empties itself into the same; and from 
the heights of Hjemus descend with a northern course three 
mighty streams, the Atlas, the Auras, and the Tibisis, and pour 
their waters into it. Thrace gives it three tributaries, the 
Athrys, the Noes, and the Artanes, which all pass through the 
country of the Crobyzian Thracians. Another tributary is 

^ It may be doubted whether the ancient Scythians really lived entirely 
in their waggons. More probably their waggons carried a tent, consisting 
of a light framework of wood covered with felt or matting, which could 
be readily transferred from the w^heels to the ground, and vtce versa. 

*The pasture is now not good, excepting m the immediate vicinity of 
the rivers; otherwise the picture drawn of the country accords exactly 
with the accounts given by modern travellers. 
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furnished by Pjeonia, namely, the Scius ; this river, rising near 
Mount Rhodop6, forces its way through the chain of Haemus,^ 
and so reaches the Ister. From Illyria comes another stream, 
the Angrus, which has a course from south to north, and after 
watering the Triballian plain, falls into the Brongus, which falls 
into the Ister.^ So the Ister is augmented by these two streams, 
both considerable. Besides all these, the Ister receives also the 
waters of the Carpis ^ and the Alpis,* two rivers running in a 
northerly direction from the country above the Umbrians. For 
the Ister flows through the whole extent of Europe , rising in 
the country of the Celts (the most westerly of all the nations 
of Europe, excepting the Cynetians), and thence running 
across the continent till it reaches Scythia, whereof it washes 
the flanks. 

50. All these streams, then, and many others, add their 
waters to swell the flood of the Ister, which thus increased 
becomes the mightiest of rivers; for undoubtedly if we compare 
the stream of the Nile with the single stream of the Ister, we 
must give the preference to the Nile,^ of which no tributary 
river, nor even rivulet, augments the volume. The Ister re- 
mains at the same level both summer and winter — owing to 
the following reasons, as 1 believe. During the winter it runs 
at its natural height, or a ver}' little higher, because in those 
countries there is scarcely any rain in winter, but constant snow. 
When summer comes, this snow, which is of great depth, begins 
to melt, and flows into the Ister, which is swelled at that season, 
not only by this cause but also by the rains, which are heavy 
and frequent at that part of the year. Thus tlie various streams 
which go to form the Ister are higher in siimmer than in winter, 
and just so much higher as the sun’s power and attraction are 
greater; so that these two causes counteract each other, and 

^ This is untrue. No stream forces its way through this chaiti, 

* The Angrus is either the westcx'ii Morava or the Thar, most probably 
the latter. The Brongus is the eastern or Bulgarian Morava The 
Triballian plain is thus the modern Servia. 

® As Herodotus plunges deeper into the European continent, his know- 
ledge is less exact. He knows the fact that the Danube receives two great 
tributaries from the south (the Drave and the Save) in the upper part of its 
course, but he does not any longer know the true direction of the streams. 

* It is interesting to find in Herodotus this first trace of the word Alp, 
by which, from the time of Polybius, the great European chain has been 
known. 

‘ The lengths of the two rivers are — of the Nile, 4000 miles ; of the 
Danube, 1760 miles. 
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the effect is to produce a balance, whereby the Ister remains 
always at the same level.^ 

51. This, then, is one of the great Scythian rivers; the next 
to it is the Tyras, which rises from a great lake separating 
Scythia from the land of the Neuri, and runs with a southerly 
course to the sea. Greeks dwell at the mouth of the river, who 
are called Tyrita\ 

52. The third river is the Hypanis.^ This stream rises 
within the limits of Scythia, and has its source in another vast 
lake, around which wild white horses graze. The lake is called, 
properly enough, the Mother of the Hypanis.*^ The Hypanis, 
rising here, during the distance of five days’ navigation is a 
shallow stream, and the water sweet and pure; thence, however, 
to the sea, which is a distance of four days, it is exceedingly 
bitter. This change is caused by its receiving into it at that 
point a brook the waters of which are so bitter that, although 
it is but a tiny rivulet, it nevertheless taints the entire Hypanis, 
which is a large stream among those of the second order. The 
source of this flitter spring is on the borders of the Scythian 
Husbandmen, where they adjoin upon the Alazonians; and the 
place where it rises is called in the Scythic tongue Exampceus^ 
which means in our language, “ The Sacred Ways.’’ The 
spring itself bears the same name. The Tyras and the Hypanis 
approach each other in the country of the Alazonians,^ but 
afterwards separate, and leave a wide space between their 
streams. 

53. The fourth of the Scythian rivers is the Borysthenes.® 
Next to the Ister, it is the greatest of them all; and, in my 
judgment, it is the most productive river, not merely in Scythia, 
but in the whole world, excepting only the Nile, with which no 
stream can possibly compare. It has upon its banks the loveliest 
and most excellent pasturages for cattle; it contains abundance 
of the most delicious fish ; its water is most pleasant to the taste ; 

^ Tbe balance of which Herodotus speaks is caused by the increased 
\'olume at the southern tributaries during the summer (which is caused by 
the melting of the snows along the range of the Alps), being just sufficient 
to compensate for the diminished volume ot the northern tributaries, 
which in winter are swelled by the rams. 

* The Hypanis is undoubtedly a main tributary of the Dnieper. 

* Compare below, ch. 86. 

^ That is, between the 47th and 48th parallels. The fact here noticed 
by Herodotus strongly proves his actual knowledge of the geography of 
these countries. 

* TL Torysthenes is the Dnieper. 
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its stream is limpid^ while all the other rivers near it are muddy ; 
the richest harvests spring up along its course, and where the 
^ound is not sown, the heaviest crops of grass ; while salt forms 
in great plenty about its mouth without human aid/ and large 
fish are taken in it of the sort called Antacsei, without any 
prickly bones, and good for pickling.^ Nor are these the whole 
of its marvels. As far inland as the place named Gerrhus, 
which is distant forty days' voyage from the sea, its course is 
known, and its direction is from north to south; but above this 
no one has traced it, so as to say through what countries it 
flows. It enters the territory of the Scythian Husbandmen 
after running for some time across a desert region, and continues 
for ten days' navigation to pass through the land which they 
inhabit. It is the only river besides the Nile the sources of 
which are unknown to me, as they are also (I believe) to all the 
other Greeks. Not long before it reaches the sea, the Borys- 
thenes is joined by the Hypanis, which pours its waters into the 
same lake. The land that lies between them, a narrow point 
like the beak of a ship, is called Cape Hippolaus. Here is a 
temple dedicated to Ceres, and opposite the temple upon the 
Hypanis is the dwelling-place of the Borysthenites. But 
enough has been said of these streams. 

54. Next in succession comes the fifth river, called the Panti- 
capes, which has, like the Borysthenes, a course from north to 
south, and rises from a lake The space between this river and 
the Borysthenes is occupied by the Scythians who are engaged 
in husbandry. After watering their country, the Panticapes 
flows through Hylaea, and empties itself into the Borysthenes. 

55. The sixth stream is the Hypacyris, a river rising from a 
lake, and running directly through the middle of the Nomadic 
Scythians. It falls into the sea near the city of Carcinitis, 
leaving Hylaea and the course of Achilles ® to the right. 

56. The seventh river is the Gerrhus, which is a branch 
thrown out by the Borysthenes at the point where the course of 
that stream first begins to be known, to wit, the region called by 

’ The salines of Kinburn, at the extremity of the pn^montory which 
forms the southern shore of the liman of the Dnieper, are still of the greatest 
importance to Russia, and supply vast tracts of the interior. 

*The sturgeon of the Dnieper have to this day a f^eat reputation. 

® This is the modern Tendra and Ko$a Djartlgaich, a long and 

narrow strip of sandy beach extending about 80 miles from nearly opposite 
Kalantchah to a point about 12 miles south of the promontory of Kinburn^ 
and attached to the continent only in the middle by an isthmus about 12 
miles across. 
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the same name as the stream itself, viz. Gerrhus. This river on 
its passage towards the sea divides the country of the Nomadic 
from that of the Royal Scyths, It runs into the Hypacyris, 

57. The eighth river is the Tanais, a stream which has its 
source, far up the country, in a lake of vast size/ and which 
empties itself into another still larger lake, the Palus Maeotis, 
whereby the country of the Royal Scythians is divided from that 
of the Sauromatae. The Tanais receives the waters of a tribu- 
tary stream, called the Hyrgis.^ 

58. Such then are the rivers of chief note in Scythia. The 
grass which the land produces is more apt to generate gall in 
the beasts that feed on it than any other grass which is known 
to us, as plainly appears on the opening of their carcases. 

59. Thus abundantly are the Scythians provided with the 
most important necessaries. Their manners and customs come 
now to be described. They worship only the following gods, 
namely, Vesta, whom they reverence beyond all the rest, Jupiter, 
and Tcllus, whom they consider to be the wife of Jupiter; and 
after these Apollo, Celestial Venus, Hercules, and Mars. These 
gods are worshipped by the whole nation : the Royal Scythians 
offer sacrifice likewise to Neptune. In the Scythic tongue Vesta 
is called Tahiti, Jupiter (very properly, in my judgment) Papceus, 
Tellus Apia, Apollo (Etosyrus, Celestial Venus Artimpasa, and 
Neptune Thamimasadai. They use no images, altars, or 
temples, except in the worship of Mars; but in his worship 
they do use them. 

60. The manner of their sacrifices is everywhere and in every 
case the same; the victim stands with its two fore-feet bound 
together by a cord, and the person who is about to offer, taking 
his station behind the victim, gives the roj)e a pull, and thereby 
throws the animal down; as it falls he invokes the god to whom 
he is offering; after which he puts a noose round the animal’s 
neck, and, inserting a small stick, twists it round, and so 
strangles him. No fire is lighted, there is no consecration, and 
no pouring out of drink-offerings ; but directly that the beast is 
strangled the sacrificer flays him, and then sets to work to boil 
the flesh. 

61. As Scythia, however, is utterly barren of firewood, a plan 

^ The Tanais (the modern Don) rises from a small lake, the lake of Ivan- 
Ozeto, in lat. 54^" long. 38® 3'. The Volga flows in part from the great 
lake of Onega. 

• Dean Blakesley regards it as the Seviersky, in which he finds “ some 
vestige of the ancient title." 
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has had to be contrived for boiling the flesh, which is the follow- 
ing. After flaying the beasts, they take out all the bones, 
and (if they possess such gear) put the flesh into boilers made in 
the country, which are very like the cauldrons of the Lesbians, 
except that they are of a much larger size; then placing the 
bones of the animals beneath the cauldron, they set them alight, 
and so boil the meat.^ If they do not haf)pen to possess a 
cauldron, they make the animaFs paunch hold the flesh, and 
pouring in at the same time a little water, lay the bones under 
and light them. The bones burn beautifully; and the paunch 
easily contains all the flesh when it is stript from the bones, so 
that by this plan your ox is made to boil himself, and other 
victims also to do the like. When the meat is all cooked, the 
sacrificer offers a portion of the flesh and of the entrails, by 
casting it on the ground before him. They sacrifice all sorts 
of cattle, but most commonly horses.^ 

62. Such are the victims offered to the other gods, and such 
is the mode in which they are sacrificed; but the rites paid to 
Mars are different. In every district, at the seat of government, 
there stands a temple of this god, whereof the following is a 
description. It is a pile of brushwood, made of a vast quantity 
of fagots, in length and breadth three furlongs ; in height some- 
what less,^ having a square platform upon the top, three sides of 
which are precipitous, while the lourth slopes so that men may 
walk up it. Each year a hundred and fifty waggon-loads of 
brushwood are added to the pile, which sinks continuall)^ by 
reason of the rains. An antic^ue iron sword is planted on the 
top of every such mound, and serves as the image of Mars: 
}^early sacrifices of cattle and of horses are made to it, and more 
victims are offered thus than to all the rest of their gods. When 
prisoners are taken in war, out of every hundred men they 
sacrifice one, not however with the same rites as the cattle, but 
with different. Libations of wine are first poured upon their 
heads, after which they are slaughtered over a vessel; the vessel 
is then carried up to the top of the pile, and the blood poured 
upon the scymitar. While this takes place at the top of the 
mound, below, by the side of the temple, the riglit hands and 

^ It may be gathered from Ezekiel (xxiv. 5) that a similar custom pre- 
vailed among the Jews. 

* Vide supra, ch. i. 216, where the same is related of the Massagetae. 
Horses have always abounded in the steppes, and perhaps m ancient times 
were more common than any other animal. 

* These measures are utterly incredible. 
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arms of the slaughtered prisoners are cut off, and tossed on high 
into the air. Then the other victims are slain, and those who 
have offered the sacrifice depart, leaving the hands and arms 
where they may chance to have fallen, and the bodies also, 
separate. 

63. Such are the observances of the Scythians with respect to 
sacrifice. They never use swine for the purpose, nor indeed 
is it their wont to breed them in any part of their country. 

64. In what concerns war, their customs are the following. 
The Scythian soldier drinks the blood of the first man he over- 
throws in battle. Whatever number he slays, he cuts off all their 
heads, and carries them to the king; since he is thus entitled 
to a share of the booty, whereto he forfeits all claim if he does 
not produce a head. In order to strip the skull of its covering, 
he makes a cut round the head above the ears, and, laying hold 
of the scalp, shakes the skull out; then with the rib of an ox 
he scrapes the scalp clean of flesh, and softening it by rubbing 
between the hands, uses it thenceforth as a napkin. The Scyth 
is proud of these scalps, and hangs them from his bridle-rein; 
the greater the number of such napkins that a man can show, 
the more highly is he esteemed among them. Many make 
themselves cloaks, like the capotes of our peasants, by sewing 
a quantity of these scalps together. Others flay the right arms 
of their dead enemies, and make of the skin, which is stripped off 
with the nails hanging to it, a covering for their quivers. Now 
the skin of a man is thick and glossy, and would in whiteness 
surpass almost all other hides. Some even flay the entire body 
of their enemy, and stretching it upon a frame carry it about 
with them wherever they ride. Such are the Scythian customs 
with respect to scalps and skins. 

65. The skulls of their enemies, not indeed of all, but of those 
whom they most detest, they treat as follows. Having sawn off 
the portion below the eyebrows, and cleaned out the inside, they 
cover the outside with leather. When a man is poor, this is all 
that he does ; but if he is rich, he also lines the inside with gold: 
in either case the skull is used as a drinking-cup. They do 
the same with the skulls of their own kith and kin if they have 
been at feud with them, and have vanquished them in the 
presence of the king. When strangers whom they deem of any 
account come to visit them, these skulls are handed round, and 
the host tells how that these were his relations who made war 
upon iiitn, and how that he got the better of them; all this being 
looked upon as proof of bravery. 
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66. Once a year the governor of each district, at a set place in 
his own province, mingles a bowl of wine, of which all Scythians 
have a right to drink by whom foes have been slain; while they 
who have slain no enemy are not allowed to taste of the bowl, but 
sit aloof in disgrace. No greater shame than this can happen to 
them. Such as have slain a very large number of foes, have 
two cups instead of one, and drink from both. 

67. Scythia has an abundance of soothsayers, who foretell the 
future by means of a number of willow wands. A large bundle 
of these wands is brought and laid on the ground. The sooth- 
sayer unties the bundle, and places each wand by itself, at the 
same time uttering his prophecy: then, while he is still speaking, 
he gathers the rods together again, and makes them up once 
more into a bundle. This mode of divination is of home growth 
in Scythia.^ The Enarees, or woman-like men, have another 
method, which they say Venus taught them. It is done with 
the inner bark of the linden-tree. They take a piece of this bark, 
and, splitting it into three strips, keep twining the strips about 
their fingers, and untwining them, while they prophesy. 

68. Whenever the Scythian king falls sick, he sends for the 
three soothsayers of most renown at the time, who come and 
make trial of their art in the mode above described. Generally 
they say that the king is ill, because such or such a person, 
mentioning his name, has sworn falsely by the royal hearth. 
This is the usual oath among the Scythians, when they wish to 
swear with very great solemnity. Then the man accused of 
having forsworn himself is arrested and brought before the king. 
The soothsayers tell him that by their art it is clear he has sworn 
a false oath by the royal hearth, and so caused the illness of the 
king — he denies the charge, protests that he has sworn no false 
oath, and loudly complains of the wrong done to him. Upon 
this the king sends for six new soothsayers, who try the matter 
by soothsaying. If they too find the man guilty of the offence, 
straightway he is beheaded by those who first accused him , and 
his goods are parted among them: if, on the contrary, they 
acquit ^him, other soothsayers, and again others, are sent for, to 
try the case. Should the greater number decide in favour of 
the man's innocence, then they who first accused him forfeit 
their lives. 

^ It was not, however, confined to Scythia. There is distinct allusion 
to such a mode of divination in Hosea (ii. 12) : “ My people ask counsel of 
their stocks, and their staff declareth unto them” 
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69. The mode of their execution is the following: a waggon is 
loaded with brushwood, and oxen are harnessed to it ; ^ the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands bound behind 
their backs, and their mouths gagged, are thrust into the midst 
of the brushwood; finally the wood is set alight, and the oxen, 
being startled, are made to rush off with the waggon. Tt often 
happens that the oxen and the soothsayers are both consumed 
together, but sometimes the pole of the waggon is burnt through, 
and the oxen escape with a scorching. Diviners — lying diviners, 
they call them — are burnt in the way described, for other causes 
besides the one here spoken of. When the king puts one of 
them to death, he takes care not to let any of his sons survive : 
all the male offspring are slain with the father, only the females 
being allowed to live. 

70. Oaths among the Scyths are accompanied with the 
following ceremonies: a large earthern bowl is filled with wine, 
and the parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with 
a knife or an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then 
they plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle- 
axe, and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers; lastly the 
two contracting parties drink each a draught from the howl, as 
do also the chief men among their followers.'-^ 

71. The tombs of their kings are in the land of the Gerrhi, 
who dwell at the point where the Borysthenes is first navigable. 
Here, when the king dies, they dig a grave, which is square in 
shape, and of great size. When it is ready, they take the king’s 
corpse, and, having opened the belly, and cleaned out the inside, 
fill the cavity with a preparation of chopped cypress, frankin- 
cense, parsley-seed, and anise-seed, after which they sew up the 
opening, enclose the body in wax, and, placing it on a waggon, 
carr>^ it about through all the different tribes. On this proces- 
sion each tribe, when it receives the corpse, imitates the example 
which is first set by the Royal Scythians ; every man chops off 
a piece of his ear, crops his hair close, and makes a cut all round 
his arm, lacerates his forehead and his nose, and thrusts an 
arrow through his left hand. Then they wdio have the care of 
the corpse carry it with them to another of the tribes which are 

* We learn from this that the ancient Scythians, like the modern Cal- 
miicks and Nogais, used oxen and not horses to draw their waggons. 

* Modified forms of same ceremony are ascribed to the Lydians and 
Assyrians by Herodotus (i. 74), and to the Armenians and Iberians by 
Tacitus (Ann. xii. 47). The Arab practice fiii. 8) is somewhat different. 
In So-"' ..rn Africa a custom very like the Scythian prevails to this day. 
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under the Scythian rule, followed by those whom they first 
visited. On completing the circuit of all the tribes under their 
sway, they find themselves in the country of the Gerrhi, who are 
the most remote of all, and so they come to the tombs of the 
kings. There the body of the dead king is laid in the grave 
prepared for it, stretched upon a mattress ; spears are fixed in 
the ground on either side of the corpse, and beams stretched 
across above it to form a roof, which is covered with a thatching 
of osier twigs. In the open space around the body of the king 
they bury one of his concubines, first killing her by strangling^ 
and also his cup-bearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger, some of his horses, firstlings of all his other posses- 
sions, and some golden cups; for they use neither silver nor 
brass. After this they set to work, and raise a vast mound 
above the grave, all of them vying with each other and seeking 
to make it as tall as possible. 

72. When a year is gone by, further ceremonies take place. 
Fifty of the best of the late king’s attendants are taken, all 
native Scythians — for as bought slaves are unknown in the 
country, the Scythian kings choose any of their subjects that 
they like, to wait on them- — fifty of these are taken and strangled, 
with fifty of the most beautiful horses. When they are dead, 
their bowels are taken out, and the cavity cleaned, filled full of 
chaff, and straightway sewn up again. This done, a number of 
posts are driven into the ground, in sets of two pairs each, and 
on every pair half the felly of a wheel is placed archwise ; then 
strong stakes are run lengthways through the bodies of the 
horses from tail to neck, and they arc mounted up upon the 
fellies, so that the felly in front supports the shoulders of the 
horse, while that behind sustains the belly and quarters, the 
legs dangling in mid-air; each horse is furnished with a bit and 
bridle, which latter is stretched out in front of the horse, and 
fastened to a peg,^ The fifty strangled youths are then mounted 
severally on the fifty horses. To effect this, a second stake is 
passed through their bodies along the course of the spine to the 
neck; the lower end of which pnqects from the body, and is 
fixed into a socket, made in the stake that runs lengthwise down 
the horse. The fifty riders are thus ranged in a circle round the 
tomb, and so left, 

73. Such, then, is the mode in which the kings are buried: as 

^ The practice of impaling horses seems to have ceased in these regions. 
1 1 was found, however, among the Tatars so late as the tourteenth century . 
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for the people, when any one dies, his nearest of kin lay him 
upon a waggon and take him round to all his friends in succession : 
each receives them in turn and entertains them with a banquet, 
whereat the dead man is sers^ed with a portion of all that is set 
before the others ; this is done for forty days, at the end of which 
time the burial takes place. After the burial, those engaged in 
it have to purify themselves, which they do in the following way. 
First they well soap and wash their heads ; then, in order to 
cleanse their bodies, the}^ act as follows : they make a booth by 
fixing in the ground three sticks inclined towards one another,^ 
and stretching around them woollen felts, which they arrange so 
as to fit as close as possible: inside the booth a dish is placed 
upon the ground, into which they put a number of red-hot 
stones, and then add some hemp-seed. 

74. Hemp grows in Scythia: it is very like flax; only that 
it is a much coarser and taller plant: some grows wild about 
the country, some is produced by cultivation : ^ the Thracians 
make garments of it which closely resem]:)le linen ; so much so, 
indeed, that if a person has never seen hemp he is sure to think 
they are linen, and if he has, unless he is very experienced in 
such matters, he will not know^ of which material they are. 

75. The Scythians, as T said, take some of this hemp-seed, 
and, creeping under the felt coverings, throw it upon the red- 
hot stones ; immediately it smokes, and gives out such a vapour 
as no Grecian vapour-bath can exceed; the Scyths, delighted, 
shout for joy, and this vapour serves them instead of a water- 
bath; for they never by any chance wash their bodies with 
water. Their women make a mixture of cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense wood, w^hich they pound into a paste upon a rough 
piece of stone, adding a little water to it. With this substance, 
which is of a thick consistency, they plaster their faces all over, 
and indeed their whole bodies. A sweet odour is thereby im- 
parted to them, and when they take olT the plaster on the day 
following, their skin is clean and glossy. 

76. The vSeythians have an extreme hatred of all foreign 
customs, particularly of those in use among the Greeks, as the 
instances of Anacharsis, and, more lately, of Scrydas, have fully 
shown. The former, after he had travelled over a great portion 
of the world, and displayed wherever he went many proofs of 

* Here we see tent- making in its infancy. The tents of the wandering 
tribes c:)f the steppes are now of a much more elaborate construction. 

■ Hemp is not now cultivated in these regions. It forms, however, an 
item ot some importance among the exports ot Southern Russia. 
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wisdom, as, he sailed through the Hellespont on his return to 
Scythia touched at Cyzicus. Inhere he found the inhabitants 
celebrating with much pomp and magnificence a festival to the 
Mother of the Gods/ and was himself induced to make a vow 
to the goddess, whereby he engaged, if he got back safe and 
sound to his home, that he would give her a festival and a 
night-procession in all respects like those which he had seen in 
Cyzicus, When, therefore, he arrived in Scythia, he betook 
himself to the district called the Woodland,^ which lies opposite 
the Course of Achilles, and is covered with trees of all manner 
of different kinds, and there went through all the sacred rites 
with the tabour in his hand, and the images tied to him. 
While thus employed, he was noticed by one of the Scythians, 
who went and told king Saulius what he had seen. Then king 
Saulius came in person, and when he perceived what Anacharsis 
was about, he shot at him with an arrow and killed him. To 
this day, if you ask the Scyths about Anacharsis, they pretend 
ignorance of him, because of his Grecian travels and adoption 
of the customs of foreigners. 1 learnt, however, from Timnes, 
the steward of Ariapithes, that Anacharsis was paternal uncle 
to the Scythian king f dan thyrsus, being the son of Gnurus, 
who was the son of Lycus and the grandson of Spargapithes. 
If Anacharsis were really of this house, it must have been by 
his own brother that he w^as skdn, for Idanthyrsus was a son of 
the Saulius who put Anacharsis to death.*^ 

77. I have heard, however, another tale, very different from 
this, which is told by the Peloponnesians: they say, that 
Anacharsis was sent by the king of the Scyths to make acquaint- 
ance with Greece — that he went, and on his return home 
reported that the Greeks were all occupied in the pursuit of 
every kind of knowledge, except the Lacedaemonians; who, 
however, alone knew how to converse sensibly. A silly tale this, 
which the Greeks have invented for their amusement! There 
is no doubt that Anacharsis suffered death in the mode already 
related, on account of his attachment to foreign customs, and 
the intercourse which he held with the Greeks. 

78. Scylas, likewise, the son of Ariapithes, many years later, 
met with almost the very same fate. Ariapithes, the Scythian 

* Cvbel6 or Rhea, wht)se worship (common throughout Asia) passed from 
the Phrygians to the Ionian Greeks, and thence to their colonies. 

* Vide supra, chs. 18, ig, and 54. 

® Herodotus is the earliest writer who mentions Auaclj.irsis. There is 
no sufficient reason to doubt the fact of his travels. 
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king^ had several sons, among them this Scylas, who was the 
child, not of a native Scyth, but of a woman of Istria,^ Bred up 
by her, Scylas gained an acquaintance with the Greek language 
and letters. Some time afterwards, Ariapithes was treacherously 
slain by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi ; whereupon Scylas 
succeeded to the throne, and married one of his father’s wives 
a woman named Opoea. This Opoea was a Scythian by birth, 
and had brought Ariapithes a son called Oricus. Now when 
Scylas found himself king of Scythia, as he disliked the Scythic 
mode of life, and was attached, by his bringing up, to the 
manners of the Greeks, he made it his usual practice, whenever 
he came with his army to the town of the Borysthenites, who, 
according to their own account, are colonists of the Milesians, — 
he made it his practice, I say, to leave the army before the city, 
and, having entered within the walls by himself, and carefully 
closed the gates, to exchange his Scythian dress for Grecian 
garments, and in this attire to walk about the forum, without 
guards or retinue. The Borysthenites kept watch at the gates, 
that no Scythian might see the king thus apparelled. Scylas, 
meanwhile, lived exactly as the Greeks, and even offered sacri- 
fices to the Gods according to the Grecian rites. Jn this way 
he would pass a month, or more, with the Borysthenites, after 
which he would clothe himself again in his Scythian dress, and 
so take his departure. This he did repeatedly, and even built 
himself a house in Borysthencs, and married a wife there who 
was a native of the place. 

79. But when the time came that was ordained to bring him 
woe, the occasion of his ruin was the following. He wanted to 
be initiated in the Bacchic mysteries, and was on the point of 
obtaining admission to the rites, when a most strange prodigy 
occurred to him. The house which he possessed, as I mentioned 
a short time back, in the city of the Borysthenites, a building of 
great extent and erected at a vast cc^st, round which there stood 
a number of sphinxes and griffins carved in white marble, was 
struck by lightning from on high, and burnt to the ground. 
Scylas, nevertheless, went on and received the initiation. Now 
the Scythians are wont to reproach the Greeks with their 

^ Istria, Ister, or Istropolis, at the mouth of the Danube or Ister, was a 
colony of the Milesians. 

•Compare Adonijah^s request to be given one of his father's (David's) 
wives (i Kings ii. 17 - 25 ). Such mamage.s were forbidden by the Jewish 
law (Lev. xviii. 8 , etc.), but they were no doubt common among other 
nations. 
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Bacchanal rage, and to say that it is not reasonable to imagine 
there is a god who impels men to madness. No sooner, there- 
fore, was Scylas initiated in the Bacchic mysteries than one of 
the Borysthenites went and carried the news to the Scythians — 

You Scyths laugh at us,” he said, “ because we rave when the 
god seizes us. But now our god has seized upon your king, who 
raves like us, and is maddened by the influence. If you think 
I do not tell you true, come with me, and I will show him to 
you.” The chiefs of the Scythians went with the man accord- 
ingly, and the Borysthenite, conducting them into the city, 
placed them secretly on one of the towers. Presently Scyias 
passed by with the band of revellers, raving like the rest, and was 
seen by the watchers. Regarding the matter as a very great 
misfortune they instantly departed, and came and told the army 
what they had witnessed. 

80. When, therefore, Scylas, after leaving Borysthenes, was 
about returning home, the Scythians broke out into revolt. They 
put at their head Octamasadas, grandson (on the mother^s side) 
of Teres. Then Scylas, when he learned the danger with which 
he was threatened, and the reason of the disturbance, made his 
escape to Thrace. Octamasadas, discovering whither he had fled, 
marched after him, and had reached the Ister, when he was met 
by the forces of the Thracians. The two armies were about to 
engage, but before they joined battle, Sitalces ^ sent a message to 
Octamasadas to this effect — ‘‘ Why should there be trial of arms 
betwixt thee and me ? Thou art my own sister’s son, and thou 
hast in thy keeping my brother. Surrender him into my hands, 
and I will give thy Scylas back to thee. So neither thou nor I 
will risk our armies.” Sitalces sent this message to Octama- 
sadas, by a herald, and Octamasadas, with whom a brother of 
Sitalces^ had formerly taken refuge, accepted the terms. He 
surrendered his own uncle to Sitalces, and obtained in exchange 
his brother Scylas, Sitalces took his brother with him and 
withdrew; but Octamasadas beheaded Scylas upon the spot. 
Thus rigidly do the Scythians maintain their own customs, and 
thus severely do they punish such as adopt foreign usages. 

81. What the population of Scythia is, I was not able to learn 
with certainty; the accounts which T received varied from one 
another. I heard from some that they were very numerous 

' Vide infra, vii. 137. Sitalces was contemporary with Herodotus. He 
died n.c. 424 (Thucyd. iv. loi). 

■ Perhajjs Sparadocus, the father of Seuthes. 
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indeed ; others made their numbers but scanty for such a nation 
as the Scyths. Thus much, however, 1 witnessed with my own 
eyes. There is a tract called Exampaeus between the Bory- 
sthenes and the Hypanis. I made some mention of it in a former 
place, where I spoke of the bitter stream which rising there 
flows into the Hypanis, and renders the water of that river 
undrinkable.^ Here then stands a brazen bowl, six times as big 
as that at the entrance of the Euxine, which Pausanias, the son 
of Cleombrotus, set up. Such as have never seen that vessel 
may understand me better if I say that the Scythian bowl holds 
with ease six hundred amphorae,^ and is of the thickness of six 
fingers* breadth. The natives gave me the following account of 
the manner in which it was made. One of their kings, by name 
Ariantas, wishing to know the number of his subjects, ordered 
them all to bring him, on pain of death, the point off one of 
their arrows. They obeyed, and he collected thereby a vast 
heap of arrow-heads, which he resolved to form into a memorial 
that might go down to posterity. Accordingly he made of them 
this bowl, and dedicated it at Exampseus. This was all that 
I could learn concerning the number of the Scythians. 

82. The country has no marvels except its rivers, which are 
larger and more numerous than those of any other land. These, 
and the vastness of the great plain, are worthy of note, and one 
thing besides, which I am about to mention. They show a foot- 
mark of Hercules, impressed on a rock, in shape like the print 
of a man’s foot, but two cubits in length. Jt is in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tyras. Having described this, I return to the 
subject on which 1 originally proposed to discourse. 

83. The preparations of Darius against the Scythians had 
begun, mes.sengers had been despatched on all sides with the 
king*s commands, some being required to furnish troops, others 
to supply ships, others again to bridge the Thracian Bosphorus, 
when Artabanus, son of Hystaspes and brother of Darius, en- 
treated the king to desist from his expedition, urging on him the 
great difficulty of attacking Scythia.® Good, however, as the 
advice of Artabanus was, it failed to persuade Darius. He 
therefore ceased his reasonings; and Darius, when his prepara- 
tions were complete, led his army forth from Susa. 

‘ Vide supra, ch. 52. 

* The Greek amphora (aft0o/jei>s) contained nearly nine of cur gallonb ; 
whence it appears that this bowl would have held about 5400 gallons, t>r 
above 85 hogsheads. (The “ Great Tun ** at Heidelberg holds above 800 
hogsheads.) 

* The cautious temper of Artabanus again appears, vii 10 
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84. It was then that a certain Persian, by name CEobazus, 
the father of three sons, all of whom were to accompany the 
army, came and prayed the king that he would allow one of 
his sons to remain with him. Darius made answer, as if he 
regarded him in the light of a friend who had urged a moderate 
request, “ that he would allow them all to remain.'’ (Eobazus 
was overjoyed, expecting that all his children would be excused 
from serving; the king however bade his attendants take the 
three sons of (Eobazus and forthwith put them to death. Thus 
they were all left behind, but not till they had been deprived of 
life.^ 

85. When Darius, on his march from Susa, reached the terri- 
tory of Chalcedon ^ on the shores of the Bosphorus, where the 
bridge had been made, he took ship and sailed thence to the 
Cyanean islands,^ which, according to the Greeks, once floated. 
He took his seat also in the temple ^ and surveyed the Pontus, 
which is indeed well worthy of consideration. There is not in 
the world any other sea so wonderful: it extends in length 
eleven thousand one hundred furlongs, and its breadth, at the 
widest part, is three thousand three hundred.® The mouth is 
but four furlongs wide, and this strait, called the Bosphorus, 
and across which the bridge of Darius had been thrown, is a 
hundred and twenty furlongs in length, reaching from the 
Euxine to the Propontis, The Propontis is five hundred fur- 
longs across, and fourteen hundred long.* Its waters flow into 
the Hellespont, the length of which is four hundred furlongs, 
and the width no more than seven. ^ The Hellespont opens 
into the wide sea called the .Egean. 

86. The mode in which these distances have l^een measured 
is the following. In a long day a vessel generally accomplishes 
about seventy thousand fathoms, in the night sixty thousand. 
Now from the mouth of the Pontus to the river Phasis, which is 
the extreme length of this sea, is a voyage of nine days and 

^ Compare the similar story told of Xerxes, infra, vii. 39. 

* Chalcedon was situated on the Asiatic side, at the pcjmt uhere the 
Bosphorus opens into the Sea of Alarmora. 

* Otherwise called the Symplegades [which, in (ireek myth, crushed all 
vessels that tried to pass between them. Milton sj'eaks ol these “ juStliiif' 
rocks,” in reference to the storv of Jason and the Argonauts {P L. li 1017, 
8).— E. H. B.]. 

* The temple at the mouth of the strait mentioned below, ch. 87. 

^ These measurements are extremely ina>rrect. 

® By the length of the Propontis we must understand here the distance 
from the lower mouth of the Bosphorus to the upper end of the irfellespont. 

’ The length of the Dardanelles is, as nearly as possible, 40 miles. Its 
brepdth at the narrowest part is about one mile 
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eight nights, which makes the distance one million one hundred 
and ten thousand fathoms, or eleven thousand one hundred fur- 
longs. Again, from Sindica, to Themiscyra on the river Ther- 
modon, where the Pontus is wider than at any other place,^ 
is a sail of three days and two nights; which makes three 
hundred and thirty thousand fathoms, or three thousand three 
hundred furlongs. Such is the plan on which I have measured 
the Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, and such is the 
account which I have to give of them. The Pontus has also a 
lake belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size. 
The waters of this lake run into the Pontus: ^t is called the 
Maedtis, and also the Mother of the Pontus. 

87. Darius, after he had finished his survey, sailed back to 
the bridge, which had been constructed for him by Mandrocles 
a Samian. He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he in- 
scribed the names of all the nations which formed his army — on 
the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian characters.* 
Now his army was drawn from all the nations under his sway; 
and the whole amount, without reckoning the naval forces, was 
seven hundred thousand men, including cavalry. The fleet con- 
sisted of six hundred ships. Some time afterwards the Byzan- 
tines removed these pillars to their own city, and used them for 
an altar which they erected to Orthosian Diana.® One block 
remained behind : it lay near the temple of Bacchus at Byzan- 
tium, and was covered with Assyrian writing. The spot where 
Darius bridged the Bosphorus was, I think, but 1 speak only 
from conjecture, half-way between the city of Byzantium and the 
temple at the mouth of the strait. 

88. Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the 
strait by the Samain Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed 
upon him all the customary presents, but gave him ten of every 
kind. Mandrocles, by way of offering firstfruits from these 
presents, caused a picture to be painted which showed the whole 
of the bridge, with King Darius sitting in a seat of honour, and 
his army engaged in the passage. This painting he dedicated 

> Tkis IS a mistake. It is possible that the Pains Mseotis (srSea of Azov) 
may have been very greatly larger in the time of Herodotus than it is at 
present. [See Tozer, History of Ancient Geography, p. 81. — E. H. B.] 

* It was natural that the Persians, who set up trilingual inscriptions in 
the central provinces for the benefit of their Arian, Semitic, and Tatar 
populations, should leave bilingual records in other places. 

® That is, Diana, who had estabhshed or preserved their dty. (Compare 
the Latin “ Jupiter Stator J*) 
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in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching to it the inscription 
fallowing: — 

* “ The fish- fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno’s fane 

Did Mandrocles this proud memorial bring; 

When for himself a crown he’d skill to gain, 

For Samos praise, contenting the Great King.” 

Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the 
architect of the bridge. 

89. Darius, after Rewarding Mandrocles, passed into Europe, 
while he ordered the lonians to enter the Pontus, and sail to 
the mouth of the Is ter. There he bade them throw a bridge 
across the stream and await his coming. The lonians, iEolians, 
and Hellespontians were the nations which furnished the chief 
strength of his navy. So the fleet, threading the Cyanean Isles, 
proceeded straight to the Ister, and, mounting the river to the 
point where its channels separate,^ a distance of two days’ 
voyage from the sea, yoked the neck of the stream. Meantime 
Darius, who had crossed the Bosphorus by the bridge over it, 
marched through Thrace; and happening upon the sources of 
the Teams, pitched his camp and made a stay of three days. 

90. Now the Tearus is said by those who dwell near it, to be 
the most healthful of all streams, and to cure, among other 
diseases, the scab either in man or beast. Its sources, which are 
eight and thirty in number, all flowing from the same rock, are 
in part cold, in part hot. They lie at an equal distance from 
the town of Herceum near Perinthus,*** and Apollonia on the 
Euxine, a two days’ journey from each. This river, the Tearus, 
is a tributary of the Contadesdus, which runs into the Agrianes, 
and that into the Hebms.® The Hebrus empties itself into the 
sea near the city of iEnus.'* 

91. Here then, on the banks of the Tearus, Darius stopped 
and pitched his camp. The river charmed him so, that he 
caused a pillar to be erected in this place also, with an inscription 
to the following eflect: The fountains of the Tearus afford the 

^ The Danube divides at present near IscUcha^ between Brailow and 
Ismail ; but we cannot be certain that the division was always at this 

^ * Perinthus (afterwards Heraclea) lay upon the l^opontis, m lat. 41®, 
long. 28®, nearly. Its site is marked by the modern Erekli (vide infia, 

V. i). * 

* The Agrianes is undoubtedly the modern Erkene, which runs into the 
Marilza (Hebrus) to the north of the range J>f Rhodope (Despoto Dagh), 
The Contadesdus is the river of Karishtiran. 

* Concerning the site of .^nus. vide infra, vii. 58, 
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best and most beautiful water of all rivers : they were visited, 
on his march into Scythia, by the best and most beautiful of 
men, Darius, son of Hystaspes, king of the Persians, and of the 
whole continent.” ^ Such was the inscription which he set up 
at this place. 

92. Marching thence, he came to a second river, called the 
Artiscus, which flows through the country of the Odrysians.® 
Here he fixed upon a certain spot, w'here every one of his soldiers 
should throw a stone as he passed by. ^yhen his orders were 
obeyed, Darius continued his march, leaving behind him great 
hills formed of the stones cast by his troops. 

93. Before arriving at the Is ter the first people whom he 
subdued were the Getgc,^ who believe in their immortality. The 
Thracians of Salmydessus, and those who dwelt above the cities 
of Apollonia and Mesembria -^the Scyrmiadae and Nipsseans, 
as they are called — gave themselves up to Darius without a 
struggle : but the Gelic obstinately defending themselves, were 
forthwith enslaved, notwithstanding that they are the noblest 
as well as the most just of all the Thracian tribes. 

94. The belief of the Getae in respect of immortality is the 
following. They think that they do not really die, but that 
when they depart this life they go to Zalmoxis, who is called 
also Gebeleizis by some among them. To this god every five 
years they send a messenger, who is chosen by lot out of the 
whole nation, and charged to bear him their several requests. 
Their mode of sending him is this. A number of them stand in 
order, each holding in his hand three darts; others take the 
man who is to be sent to Zalmoxis, and swinging him by his 
hands and feet, toss him into the air so that he falls upon the 
points of the weapons. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
that the god is propitious to them; but if not, they lay the 
fault on the messenger, who (they say) is a wicked man; and 
so they choose another to send away. The messages are given 
while the man is still alive. This same people, when it lightens 
and thunders, aim their arrow^s at the sky, uttering threats 
against the god ; * and they do not believe that there is any god 
but their own. 

^ Vide supra, i. 4. 

* The country of the Odrysae was the great plain in the centre of which 
now stands the’ city of Adrianople. 

* It is not quite clear by which route Darius crossed the Balkan. 

* The identity of the Geta; with the Goths of later times is more than a 
plausible conjecture. 

® Compare the customs of the Calyndians fi. 172), and the Psylli (iv. 173). 
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95. I am told by the Greeks who dwell on the shores of the 
Hellespont and the Pontus, that this Zalmoxis was in reality a 
man^ that he lived at Samos, and while there was the slave ^ of 
Pythagoras son of Mnesarchus. After obtaining his freedom he 
grew rich, and leaving Samos, returned to his own country. 
The Thracians at that time lived in a wretched way, and were a 
po(^r ignorant race; Zalmoxis, therefore, who by his commerce 
with the Greeks, and especially with one who was by no means 
their most contemptible philosopher, Pythagoras to wit, was 
acquainted with the Ionic mode of life and with manners more 
refined than those current among his countrymen, had a 
chamber built, in which from time to time he received and 
feasted all the principal 7'hracians, using the occasion to teach 
them that neither he, nor they, his boon companions, nor any 
of their posterity would ever perish, but that they would all go 
to a place where they would live for aye in the enjoyment of 
every conceivable good. While he was acting in this way, and 
holding this kind of discourse, he was constructing an apart- 
ment underground, into which, when it was completed, he 
withdrew, vanishing suddenly from the eyes of the Thracians, 
who greatly regretted his loss, and mourned over him as one 
dead. He meanwhile abode in his secret chamber three full 
years, after which he came forth from his concealment, and 
showed himself once more to his counti:y’’men, who were thus 
brought to believe in the truth of what he had taught them. 
Such is the account of the Greeks. 

96. I for my part neither put entire faith in this story of 
Zalmoxis and his underground chamber, nor do I altogether 
discredit it: but I believe Zalmoxis to have lived long before 
the time of Pythagoras. Whether there was ever really a man 
of the name, or whether Zalmoxis is nothing but a native god of 
the Getse, I now bid him farewell. As for the Gets; themselves, 
the people who observ'e the practices described above, they were 
now reduced by the Persians, and accompanied the army of 
Darius, 

97. When Darius, with his land forces, reached the Ister, he 
made his troops cross the stream, and after all were gone over 
gave orders to the lonians to break the bridge, and follow him 
with the whole naval force in his land march. They were 
about to obey his command, when the general of the Myti- 
lenaeans, Coes son of Erxander, having first asked whether it was 

' Thracian slaves were very numerous in Greece. 
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agreeable to t}ie king to listen to one who wished to speak his 
mind^ addressed him in the words following: — ** Thou art about, 
Sire, to attack a country no part of which is cultivated, and 
wherein there is not a single inhabited city. Keep this bridge, 
then, as it is, and leave those who built it to watch over it. So 
if we come up with the Scythians and succeed against them as 
we could wish, we may return by this route; or if we fail of 
finding them, our retreat will still be secure. For I have no 
fear lest the Scythians defeat us in battle, but my dread is lest 
we be, unable to discover them, and suffer loss while we wander 
about their territory. And now, mayhap, it will be said, I 
advise thee thus in the hope of being myself allowed to remain 
behind ; but in truth I have no other design than to recommend 
the course which seems to me the best ; nor will 1 consent to be 
among those left behind, but my resolve is, in any case, to 
follow thee.” The advice of Coes pleased Darius highly, who 
thus replied to him: — “ Dear Lesbian, wLen I am safe home 
again in my palace, be sure thou come to me, and with good 
deeds will I recompense thy good words of to-day.” 

98. Having so said, the king took a leathern thong, and tying 
sixty knots in it, called together the Ionian tyrants, and spoke 
thus to them: — Men of Ionia, my former commands to you 
concerning the bridge are now withdrawn. See, here is a thong: 
take It, and observe my bidding with respect to it. From the 
time that T leave you to march forward into vSeythia, untie every 
day one of the knots. If I do not return before the last day to 
which the knots will hold out, then leave your station, and sail 
to your several homes. Meanwhile, understand that my resolve 
is changed, and that you are to guard the bridge with all care, 
and watch over its safety and preservation. By so doing ye will 
oblige me greatly.” When Darius had thus spoken, he set out 
on his march with all speed. 

99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, lies Thrace. 
The land here makes a sweep, and then Scythia begins, the 
Ister falling into the sea at this point with its mouth facing the 
east. .Starting from the Ister I shall now describe the measure- 
ments of the sea-shore of Scytliia. Immediately that the Ister 
is crossed, Old Scythia begins, and continues as far as the city 
called Gircinitis, fronting towards the south wind and the mid- 
day, Here upon the same sea, there lies a mountainous tract ^ 

^ The mountains lie only along the southern coast of the Crimea. All 
the rest of the peninsula belongs to the steppes. 
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projecting into the Pontus, which is inhabited by the Tauri, as 
far as what is c&lled the Rugged Chersonese,^ which runs out 
into the sea upon the east. For the boundaries of > Scythia 
extend on two sides to two different seas, one upon the south, 
and the other towards the east, as is also the case with Attica. 
And the Tauri occupy a position in Scythia like that which a 
people would hold in Attica, who‘ locing foreigners and not 
Athenians, should inhabit the high land of Siinium, from 
Thoricus to the township of Anaphlystus, if this tracf projected 
into the sea somewhat further than it does. Such, to compare 
great things with small, is the Tauric territory. For the sake 
of those who may not have made the voyage round these parts 
of Attica, I will illustrate in another way. It is as if in lapygia 
a line were drawn from Port Brundusium ^ to Tarentum, and a. 
people different from the lapygians inhabited the promontory. 
These two instances may suggest a number ot others where the 
shape of the land closely resembles that of Taurica. 

100. Beyond this tract, we find the Scythians again in posses- 
sion of the country above the Tauri and the parts bordering on 
the eastern sea, as also of the whole district lying west of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus Maeotis, as far as*lhe river 
Tanais, which empties itself into that lake at its upper end. As 
for the inland boundaries of Scythia, if we start from the Ister, 
we find it enclosed by the following tribes, first the Agathyrsi, 
next the Neuri, then the Androphagi, and last of all, the 
Mclanchlseni. 

1 01. Scythia then, which is square in shape, and has two of 
its sides reaching down to the sea, extends inland to the same 
distance that it stretches along the coast, and is equal every 
way. For it is a ten days’ journey from the Tster ^ to the Bory- 
sthenes, and ten more from the Borysthenes to the Palus Maeotis, 
while the distance from the coast inland to the country of the 
Melanchlseni, who dwell above Scythia, is a journey of twenty 
days. 1 reckon the day’s journey at two hundred furlongs. 
Thus the two sides which run straight inland are four thousand 
furlongs each, and the transverse sides at right angles to these 
are also of the same length, which gives the full size of Scythia. 

102. The Scythians, reflecting on their situation, perceived 
that they were not strong enough by themselves to contend 

^ By the " rough ” or “ rugged ” Chersonese, Herodotus plainly intends 
the eastern part of the Crimea. 

• Brindisi. ® [See Macan^s Herodotus^ vol. ii. p. 32.— E. H. B.]. 
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with the army of Darius in open fight. They, therefore, sent 
envoys to the neighbouring nations, whose kings had already 
met, and were in consultation upon the advance of so vast a 
host. Now they who had come together were the kings of the 
Tauri, the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
chlaeni, the Geloni, the Budini, and the Sauromatas. 

103. The Tauri have the following customs. They offer in 
sacrifice to the Virgin all shipwrecked persons, and all Greeks 
compelled to put into their ports by stress of weather. The 
mode of sacrifice is this. After the preparatory ceremonies, 
they strike the victim on the head with a club. Then, according 
to some accounts, they hurl the trunk from the precipice whereon 
the temple stands, and nail the head to a cross. Others grant 
that the head is treated in this way, but deny that the body is 
thrown down the cliff — on the contrary, they say, it is buried. 
The goddess to whom these sacrifices are offered the Tauri them- 
selves declare to be Iphigenia^ the daughter of Agamemnon. 
When they take prisoners in war they treat them in the following 
way. The man who has taken a captive cuts off his head, and 
carrying it to his home, fixes it upon a tall pole, which he 
elevates above his house, most commonly over the chimney. 
The reason that the heads are set up so high, is (it is said) in 
order that the whole house may be under their protection. 
'These people live entirely by war and plundering. 

104. The Agathyrsi are a race of men very luxurious, and 
very fond of wearing gold on their persons. They have wives 
in common, that so they may be all brothers/^ and, as members 
of one family, may neither envy nor hate one another. In 
other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians. 

105. The Neurian customs are like the Scythian. One genera- 
tion before the attack of Darius they Avere driven from their 
land by a huge multitude of serpents which invaded them. Of 
these some were produced in their own country, while others, 
and those by far the greater number, came in from the deserts 
on the north. Suffering grievously beneath this scourge, they 
quitted their homes, and took refuge with the Budini. It seems 

' The virgin goddess of the Tauri was more geueraUy identified by the 
Greeks with their own Artemis. The legend of Iphigenia is probably a 
mere Greek fancy, having the Tauric custom of oflering human sacrifices 
as its basis. 

■ This anticipation of the theory of Plato (Rep. v.) is curious. Was 
Plato indebted to Herodotus ? 
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that these people are conjurers: for both the Scythians and the 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia say, that every Neurian once a 
year becomes a wolf ^ for a few days, at the end of which time 
he is restored to his proper shape Not that I believe this, but 
they constantly affirm it to be true, and are even ready to back 
their assertion with an oath. 

106. The manners of the Androphagi® are more savage than 
those of any other race. They neither observe justice, nor are 
governed by any laws. They are nomads, and their dress is 
Scythian; but the language which they speak is peculiar to 
themselves. Unlike any other nation in these parts, they are 
cannibals. 

107. The Melanchljeni ^ w^ear, all of them, black cloaks, and 
from this derive the name w^hich they bear. Their customs are 
Scythic. 

108. The Budini are a large and powerful nation: they have 
all deep blue eyes, and bright red hair. There is a city in their 
territory, called Gelonus, which is surrounded with a lofty wall, 
thirty furlongs each way, built entirely of wood. All the houses 
in the place and all the temples are of the same mater iaL Here 
are temples built in honour of the Grecian gods, and adorned 
after the Greek fashion with images, altars, and shrines, all in 
wood. There is even a festival, held every third year in honour 
of Bacchus, at which the natives fail into the Bacchic fury. For 
the fact is that the Geloni were anciently Greeks, who, being 
driven out of the factories along the coast, fled to the Budini 
and took up their abode with them. They still speak a language 
half Greek, half Scythian. 

109. The Budini, however, do not speak the same language 
as the Geloni, nor is their mode of life the same. They are the 
aboriginal people of the country, and are nomads; unlike any 
of the neighbouring races, they eat lice. The Geloni, on the 
contrary, are tillers of the soil, eat bread, have gardens, and 
both in shape and complexion are quite different from the 
Budini. The Greeks notwithstanding call these latter Geloni; 
but it is a mistake to give them the name. Their country is 
thickly planted with trees of all manner of kinds. In the very 
woodiest part is a broad deep lake, surrounded by marshy ground 

1 The story recalls the loup-garou of France. [The were-w<ilf constantly 
appears in niiodern folk-lore. — E. H. B J 

• As Herodotus recedes from the sea his accounts become more mythic, 
and less trustworthy. * Or “ Men- eaters.” 

« Or “ Black-cloaks.”J Tliis is probably a translation of the native name. 
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with reeds growing on it. Here otters are caught, and beavers, 
with ahother sort of animal which has a square face. With the 
skins of this last the natives border their capotes : ^ and they 
also get from them a remedy, which is of virtue in diseases of 
the womb. 

no. It is reported of the Sauromatae, that when the Greeks 
fought with the Amazons,- whom the Scythians call Oior-pata 
or “ man-slayers,” as it may be rendered, Oior being Scythic for 
“ man,” and pata for “ to slay ” — ^it is reported, I say, that the 
Greeks after gaining the battle of the Thermodon, put to sea, 
taking with them on board three of their vessels all the Amazons 
whom they had made prisoners ; and that these women upon the 
voyage rose up against the crews, and massacred them to a man. 
As however they were quite strange to ships, and did not know 
how to use either rudder, sails, or oars, they were carried, after 
the death of the men, where the winds and the waves listed. At 
last they reached the shores of the Palus Maeotis and came to a 
place called Cremni or the Cliffs,” which is in the country of 
the free Scythians. Here they went ashore, and proceeded by 
land towards the inhabited regions; the first herd of horses 
which they fell in with they seized, and mounting upon their 
backs, fell to plundering the Scythian territory. 

II T. The Scyths could not tell what to make of the attack 
upon them — the dress, the language, the nation itself, were alike 
unknown — whence the enemy had come even, was a marvel. 
Imagining, however, that they w’^ere all men of about the same 
age,^ they went out against them, and fought a battle. Some 
of the bodies of the slain fell into their hands, whereby they 
discovered the truth. Hereupon they deliberated, and made a 
resolve to kill no more of them, but to send against them a 
detachment of their youngest men, as near as they could guess 
equal to the women in number, with orders to encamp in their 
neighbourhood, and do as they saw them do — when the Amazons 
advanced against them, they were to retire, and avoid a fight — 
when they halted, the young men were to approach and pitch 
their camp near the camp of the enemy. All this they did on 
account of their strong desire to obtain children from so notable 
a race. 

^ A border of fur is commonly seen to edge the coat worn by the Scythians 
on the sepulchral vases and other remains. 

• Some Amazons were supposed to live in Asia, others in Africa. 

* That is to say, as they were all alike beardless, they took them for an 
army of youths. 
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u youths departed, and obeyed the orders which 

had been given them. The Amazons soon found out that they 
had not come to do them any harm; and so they on their part 
ceased to offer the Scythians any molestation. And now day 
after day the camps approached nearer to one another; both 
parties led the same life, neither having anything but their arms 
and horses, so that they were forced to support themselves by 
hunting and pillage. 

1 13. At last an incident brought two of them together — the 
man easily gained the good graces of the woman, who bade him 
by signs (for they did not understand each other’s language) to 
bring & friend the next day to the spot where they had met -- 
promising on her part to bring with her another woman. He 
did so, and the woman kept her word. When the rest of the 
youths heard what had taken place, they also sought and gained 
the favour of the other Amazons. 

114 . The two camps were then joined in one, the Scythians 
living with the Amazons as their wives; and the men were 
unable to learn the tongue of the women, but the women soon 
caught up the tongue of the men. When they could thus 
understand one another, the Scyths addressed the Amazons in 
these words, — “ We have parents, and properties, let us there- 
fore give up this mode of life, and return to our nation, and live 
with them. You shall be our wives there no less than here, and 
we promise you to have no others.” But the Amazons said — 
“ We could not live with your women — our customs are quite 
different from theirs. To draw the bow, to hurl the javelin, to 
bestride the horse, these are our arts — of womanly employments 
we know nothing. Your women, on the contrary, do none of 
these things; but stay at home in their waggons, engaged in 
womanish tasks, and never go out to hunt, or to do anything. 
We should never agree together. But if you truly wish to keep 
us as your wives, and would conduct yourselves with strict 
justice towards us, go you home to your parents, bid them give 
you your inheritance, and then come back to us, and let us and 
you live together by ourselves.” 

1 15. The youths approved of the advice, and followed it. 
They went and got the portion of goods which fell to them, 
returned with it, and rejoined their wives, who then addressed 
them in these words- following : — “ We are ashamed, and afraid 
to live in the country where we now are. Not only have we 
stolen you from your fathers, but we have done great damage to 
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the command of Idanth^sus, and the third, of which Taxacis 
was king, were to unite in one, and, joined by the detachments 
of the Gel on i and Budini, were, like the others, to keep at the 
distance of a day’s march from the Persians, falling back as 
they advanced, and doing the same as the others. And first, 
they were to take the direction of the nations which had refused 
to join the alliance, and were to draw the war upon them: that 
so, if they would not of their own free will engage in the contest, 
they might by these means be forced into it. Afterwards, it 
was agreed that they should retire into their own land, and, 
should it on deliberation appear to them expedient, join battle 
with the enemy. 

121. When these measures had been determined on, the 
Scythians went out to meet the army of Darius, sending on in 
front as scouts the fleetest of their horsemen. Their waggons, 
wherein their women and their children lived, and all their 
cattle, except such a number as was wanted for food, which they 
kept with them, were made to precede them in their retreat, 
and departed, with orders to keep marching, without change of 
course, to the north. 

122. The scouts of the Scythians found the Persian host 
advanced three days’ march from the Ister, and immediately 
took the lead of them at the distance of a day’s march, encamp- 
ing from time to time, and destroying all that grew on the 
ground. The Persians no sooner caught sight of the Scythian 
horse than they pursued upon their track, while the enemy 
retired before them. The pursuit of the Persians was directed 
towards the single division of the Scythian army,^ and thus 
their line of march was eastward toward the Tanais. The 
Scyths crossed the river, and the Persians after them, still in 
pursuit. In this way they pas'^ed through the country of the 
Sauromatae, and entered that of the Budini. 

123. As long as the march of the Persian army lay through 
the countries of the Scythians and Sauromatae, there was nothing 
which they could damage, the land being waste and barren; 
but on entering the territories of the Budini, they came upon 
the wooden fortress above mentioned,^ which was deserted by its 
inhabitants and left quite empty of everything. This place they 
burnt to the ground ; and having so done, again pressed forward 
on the track of the retreating Scythians, till, having passed 

^ The division of Scopasis (supra, ch. 120). 

“ That is, the town Gelonus. Vide supra, ch. 108 
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through the entire country of the Budini^ they reached the ^ 
desert, which has no inhabitants/ and extends a distance of 
seven days’ journey above the Budinian territory. Beyond this 
desert dwell the Thyss^et®, out of whose land four great 
streams flow. These rivers all traverse the country of the 
Mseotians, and fall into the Palus Maeotis. Their names are the 
Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis.^ 

124. When Darius reached the desert, he paused from his 
pursuit, and halted his army upon the Oarus. Here he built 
eight large forts, at an equal distance from one another, sixty 
furlongs apart or thereabouts, the ruins of which were still 
remaining in my day.^ During the time that he was so occupied, 
the Scythians whom he had been following made a circuit by 
the higher regions, and re-entered Scythia. On their complete 
disappearance, Darius, seeing nothing more of them, left his 
forts half finished, and returned towards the west. He imagined 
that the Scythians whom he had seen were the entire nation, 
and that they had fled in that direction. 

125, He now quickened his march, and entering Scythia, fell 
in with the two combined divisions of the Scythian army,* and 
instantly gave them chase. They kept to their plan of retreat- 
ing before him at the distance of a day’s march; and, he, still 
following them hotly, th^y led him, as had been previously 
settled, into the territories of the nations that had refused to 
become their allies, and first of all into the country of the 
Melancblaeni. Great disturbance was caused among this people 
by the invasion of the Scyths first, and then of the Persians. 
So, having harassed them after this sort, the Scythians led the 
way into the land of the Androphagi, with the same result as 
before; and thence passed onwards into Neuris, where their 
coming likewise spread dismay among the inhabitants. Still 
retreating they approached the Agathyrsi; but this people, 
which had witnessed the flight and terror of their neighbours, 
did not wait for the Scyths to invade them, but sent a herald 
forbid them to cross their borders, and to forewarn them, that, if 
they made the attempt, it would be resisted by force of arms^ 
The Agathyrsi then proceeded to the frontier, to defend their 

^ Mentioned above, ch. 22. 

■ This appears to be the stream called the Hyrgis in cb. 57. 

® The conjecture is probable that these supposed “ forts ’* were ruined 
' barrows — perhaps of larger size and better material than common. Hero- 
dotus would hear of them from the Greek traders. 

•The divisions of Idan thyrsus and Taxacis (supra, ch. 120). 
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country against the invaders. As for the other nations, the 
Melanchlseni, the Androphagi, and the Neuri, instead of defend- 
ing themselves, when the Scyths and Persians overran their 
lands, they forgot their threats and fled away in confusion to 
the deserts lying towards the north. The Scythians, when the 
Agathyrsi forbade them to enter their country, refrained ; and 
led the Persians back from the Neurian district into their own 
land. 

126. This had gone on so long, and seemed so interminable, 
that Darius at last sent a horseman to Idan thyrsus, the Scythian 
king, with the following message: — “Thou strange man, why 
dost thou keep on flying before me, when there are two things 
thou mightest do so easily If thou deemest thyself able to 
resist my arms, cease thy wanderings and come, let us engage in 
battle. Or if thou art conscious that my strength is greater than 
thine — even so thou shouldcst cease to run away — thou hast but 
to bring thy lord earth and water, and to come at once to a 
conference.” 

127. To this message Idanthyrsus, the Scythian king, replied: 
— “ This is my way, Persian. I never fear men or fly from 
them. I have not done so in times past, nor do 1 now fly from 
theCi There is nothing new or strange in what I do; I only 
follow my common mode of life in peaceful years. Now I will 
tell thee why 1 do not at once join battle with thee. We 
Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated lands, which might 
induce us, through fear of their l^eing taken or ravaged, to be 
in any hurry to fight with you. If, however, you must needs 
come to blows with us speedily, look you now, there are our 
fathers’ tombs ^ — seek them out, and attempt to meddle with 
them — then ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you. 
Till ye do this, be sure we shall not join battle, unless it pleases 
us. This is my answer to the challenge to fight. As for lords, 
I acknowledge only Jove my ancestor and Vesta, the Scythian 
queen. Earth and water, the tribute thou askedst, 1 do not 
.send, but thou shalt soon receive more suitable gifts. Last of 
all, in return for thy calling thyself my lord, I say to thee, ‘ Go 
weep.’ ” (This is what men mean by the Scythian mode of 
speech.) So the herald departed, bearing this message to 
Darius. 

128. When the Scythian kings heard the name of slavery 
they w^ere filled with rage, and despatched the division undeir 

^ llie tombs of the kings seem to be meant. * Supra, ch. 5. 
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Scopasis to which the Sauromatse were joined^ with orders that 
they should seek a conference with the lonians, who had been 
left at the Ister to guard the bridge. Meanwhile the Scythians 
who remained behind resolved no longer to lead the Persians 
hither and thither about their country, but to fall upon them 
whenever they should be at their meals. So they waited till 
such times, and then did as they had determined. In these 
combats the Scythian horse always put to flight the horse of 
the enemy; these last, however, when routed, fell back upon 
their foot, who never failed to afford them support; while the 
Scythians, on their side, as soon as they had driven the horse in, 
retired again, for fear of the foot. By night too the Scythians 
made many similar attacks. 

129. There was one very strange thing which greatly ad- 
vantaged the Persians, and was of equal disservice to the Scyths, 
in these assaults on the Persian camp. This was the braying of 
the asses and the appearance of the mules. For, as I observed 
before, the land of the Scythians produces neither ass nor mule, 
and contains no single specimen of either animal, by reason 
of the cold. So, when the asses brayed, they frightened the 
Scythian cavalry; and often, in the middle of a charge, the 
horses, hearing the noise made by the asses, would take fright 
and wheel round, pricking up iWir ears, and showing astonish- 
ment. This was owing to their having never heard the noise, 
or seen the form, of the animal before : and it was not without 
some little influence on the progress of the war. 

130. The Scythians, when they perceived signs that the 
Persians were becoming alarmed, took steps to induce them not 
to quit Scythia, in the hope, if they stayed, of inflicting on them 
the greater injury, when their supplies should altogether fail. 
To effect this, they would leave some of their cattle exposed 
with the herdsmen, while they themselves moved away to a 
distance: the Persians would make a foray, and take the beasts, 
whereupon they would be highly elated. 

1 31. This they did several times, until at last Darius was at 
his wits’ end ; hereon the Scythian princes, understanding how 
matters stood, despatched a herald to the Persian camp with 
presents for the king: these w’^ere, a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Persians asked the bearer to tell them what 
these gifts might mean, but he made answer that he had no 
orders except to deliver them, and return again with all speed. 
If the Persians were wise, he added, they would find ouf the 
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meaning for themselves. So when they heard this, they held a 
council to consider the matter. 

132. Darius gave it as his opinion, that the Scyths intended a 
surrender of themselves and their country, both land and water, 
into his hands. This he conceived to be the meaning of the gifts, 
because the mouse is an inhabitant of the earth, and eats the 
same food as man, while the frog passes his life in the water; 
the bird bears a great resemblance to the horse, and the arrows 
might signify the surrender of all their power. To the explana- 
tion of Darius, Gobryas, one of the seven conspirators against 
the Magus, opposed another which was as follows: — '‘Unless, 
Persians, ye can turn into birds and fly up into the sky, %r 
become mice and burrow under the ground, or make yourselves 
frogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will never make escape 
from this land, but die pierced by our arrows.’’ Such were the 
meanings which the Persians assigned to the gifts. 

133. The single division of the Scyths, which in the early part 
of the war had been appointed to keep guard about the Palus 
Maeotis, and had now been sent to get speech of the lonians 
stationed at the Ister, addressed them, on reaching the bridge, in 
these words; — “ Men of Ionia, we bring you freedom, if ye ^yill 
only do as we recommend. Darius, we understand, enjoined you 
to keep your guard here at this bridge just sixty days; then, if 
he did not appear, you were to return home. Now, therefore, 
act so as to be free from blame, alike in his sight, and in ours. 
Tarry here the appointed time, and at the end go your ways.” 
Having said this, and received a promise from the lonians to do as 
they desired, the Scythians hastened back with all possible speed. 

134. After the sending of the gifts to Darius, the part of the 
Scythian army, which had not marched to the Ister, drew out in 
battle array horse and foot ^ against the Persians, and seemed 
about to come to an engagement. But as they stood in battle 
array, it chanced that a hare started up between them and 
the Persians, and set to running; when immediately all the 
Scyths who saw it, rushed off in pursuit, with great confusion 
and loud cries and shouts. Darius, hearing the noise, inquired 
the cause of it, and was told that the Scythians were all engaged 
in hunting a hare. On this he turned to those with whom he 
was wont to converse, and said: — “ These men do indeed despise 

* We now hear for the first time of the Scythians having infantry. It is 
scarcely possible that they really possessed any such force. The nomade 
nations of these countries have always lived on horseback, and are utterlv 
helpless on foot. 
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US utterly: and now I see that Gobryas was right about the 
^ythian gifts. As, therefore, his opinion is now mine likewise, 
it is time we form some wise plan, whereby we may secure our- 
selves a safe return to our homes.” “ Ah! sire,” Gobryas re- 
joined, I was well nigh sure, ere I came here, that this was an 
impracticable race — since our coming I am yet more convinced 
of it, especially now that I see them making game of us. My 
advice is, therefore, that, when night falls, we light our fires as 
we are wont to do at other times, and leaving behind us on some 
pretext that portion of our army which is weak and unequal to 
hardship, taking care also to leave our asses tethered, retreat from 
Scythia, before our foes march forward to the Ister and destroy 
the bridge, or the lonians come to any resolution which may 
lead to our ruin.” 

135. So Gobryas advised; and when night came, Darius 
followed his counsel, and leaving his sick soldiers, and those 
whose loss would be of least account, with the asses also tethered 
about the camp, marched away. The asses were left that their 
noise might be heard: the men, really because they were sick 
and useless, but under the pretence that he was about to fall 
upon the Scythians with the flower of his troops, and that they 
meanwhile w'ere to guard his camp for him. Having thus 
declared his plans to the men whom he was deserting, and 
having caused the fires to be lighted, Darius set forth, and 
marched hastily towards the Ister. The asses, aware of the 
departure of the host, brayed louder than ever; and the 
Scythians, hearing the sound, entertained no doubt of the 
Persians being still in the same place. 

136. When day dawned, the men who had been left behind, 
perceiving that they were betrayed by Darius, stretched out 
their hands towards the Scythians, and spoke as befitted their 
situation. The enemy no sooner heard, than they quickly 
joined all their troops in one, and both portions of the Scythian 
army, — alike that which consisted of a single division, and that 
made up. of two,^ — accompanied by all their allies, the Sauro- 
matae, the Budini, and the Geloni, set off in pursuit, and made 
straight for the Ister. As, however, the Persian army was 
chiefly foot, and had no knowledge of the routes, which are not 
cut out in Scythia; while the Scyths were all horsemen and 
well acquainted with the shortest way ; it so happened that the 
two armies missed one another, and the Scythians, getting far 

* Vide supra, ch. 120. 
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ahead of their adversaries, came first to the bridge. Finding 
that the Persians were not yet arrived, they addressed the 
lonians, who were aboard their ships, in these words ; — “ Men 
of Ionia, the number of your days is out, and ye do wrong to 
remain. Fear doubtless has kept you here hitherto: now, 
however, you may safely break the bridge, and hasten back to 
your homes, rejoicing that you are free, and thanking for it 
the gods and the Scythians. Your former lord and master we 
undertake so to handle, that he will never again make war upon 
any one.” 

137. The lonians now held a council. Miltiades the Athenian, 
who was king of the Chersonesites upon the Hellespont,^ and 
their commander at the Ister, recommended the other generals 
to do as the Scythians wished, and restore freedom to Ionia. 
But Histiseus the Milesian opposed this advice. “ It is through 
Darius,” he said, that we enjoy our thrones in our several 
states. If his power be overturned, I cannot continue lord of 
Miletus, nor ye of your cities. For there is not one of them 
which will not prefer democracy to kingly rule.” Then the 
other captains, who, till Histiaeus spoke, were about to vote with 
Miltiades, changed their minds, and declared in favour of the 
last speaker. 

138. The following were the voters on this occasion — ^all of 
them men who stood high in the esteem of the Persian king; 
the tyrants of the Hellespont, — Daphnis of Abydos, Hippo- 
clus of Lampsacus, Herophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Pro- 
connesus, Aristagoras of Cyzicus, and Ariston of Byzantium;^ 
the Ionian princes — Strattis of Chios, /Esices of Samos, Laodamas 
of Phocaea, and Histiaeus of Miletus, the man who had opposed 
Miltiades. Only one ^^olian of note was present, to wit, 
Aristagoras ^ of Cyme. 

139. Having resolved to follow the advice of Histiaeus, the 
Greek leaders further determined to speak and act as follows. 
In order to appear to the Scythians to be doing something, 
w-hen in fact they were doing nothing of consequence, and like- 
wise to prevent them from forcing a passage across the Ister by 
the bridge, they resolved to break up the part of the bridge 
which abutted on Scythia, to the distance of a bowshot from the 
river bank; and to assure the Scythians, while the demolition 

^ Conc^ning the mode in which this sovereignty came into the family 
of Miltiades, vide infra, Book vi. chs. 34-36. 

* Except Byzantium, all these places are on the Asiatic side. 

• Of whom we hear again, infra, v. 37-8. 
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was proceeding, that there was nothing which they would not do 
to pleasure them. Such were the additions made to the resolu- 
tion of Histiaeus; and then Histiaeus himself stood forth and 
made answer to the Scyths in the name of all the Greeks:— 

Good is the advice which ye have brought us, Scythians, and 
well have ye done to come here with such speed. Your efforts 
have now put us into the right path; and our efforts shall not be 
wanting to advance your cause. Your own eyes see that we are 
engaged in breaking the bridge; and, believe us, we will work 
zealously to procure our own freedom. Meantime, while we 
labour here at our task, be it your business to seek them out, 
and, when found, for our sakes, as well as your own, to visit 
them with the vengeance which they so well deserve.” 

140. Again the Scyths put faith in the promises of the Ionian 
chiefs, and retraced their steps, hoping to fall in with the 
Persians. They missed, however, the enemy's whole line of 
march; their own former acts being to blame for it. Had they 
not ravaged all the pasturages of that region, and filled in all 
the wells, they would have easily found the Persians whenever 
thc)^ chose. But, as it turned out, the measures which seemed 
to them so wisely planned were exactly what caused their 
failure. They took a route where water was to be found and 
fodder could be got for their horses, and on this track sought 
their adversaries, expecting that they too would retreat through 
regions where these things were to be obtained- The Persians, 
however, kept strictly to the line of their former march, never 
for a moment departing from it, and even so gained the bridge 
with difficulty. It was night when they arrived, and their 
terror, when they found the bridgi- broken up, was great; for 
they thought that perhaps the lonians had deserted them. 

141. Now there was in the army of Darius a certain man, an 
Egyptian, who had a louder voice than any other man in the 
world. This person was bid by Darius to stand at the water's 
edge, and call Histiaeus the Milesian. The fellow did as he was 
bid; and Histiaeus, hearing him at the very first summons, 
brought the fleet to assist in conveying the army across, and 
once more made good the bridge, 

142. By these means the Persians escaped from Scythia, 
while the Scyths sought for them in vain, again missing their 
track.^ And hence the Scythians are accustomed to say of the 

» That Darius led an expedition into Scythia, across the Canal of Con- 
stantinople and the Danube, may be regarded as historically certain. 
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lonians^ by way of reproach, that, if they be looked upon as 
freemen, they are the basest and most dastardly of all man- 
kind — but if they be considered as under servitude, they are 
the faithfullest of slaves, and the most fondly attached to their 
lords. 

143. Darius, having passed through Thrace, reached Sestos in 
the Chersonese, whence he crossed by the help of his fleet into 
Asia, leaving a Persian, named Megabazus, commander on the 
European side. This was the man on whom Darius once con- 
ferred special honour by a compliment which he paid him before 
all the Persians. He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 
had opened the first, when his brother Artabanus asked him 
“ what he would like to have in as great plenty as the seeds of 
the pomegranate? ” Darius answered — “ Had I as many men 
like Megabazus as there are seeds here, it would please me 
better than to be lord of Greece.’’ Such was the compliment 
wherewith Darius honoured the general to whom at this time he 
gave the command of the troops left in Europe, amounting in all 
to some eighty thousand men. 

144. This same Megabazus got himself an undying remem- 
brance among the Hellespontians, by a certain speech which 
he made. It came to his knowledge, while he was staying 
at Byzantium, that the Chalcedonians made their settlement 
seventeen years earlier than the Byzantines. “ Then,” said he, 
“ the Chalcedonians must at that time have been labouring 
under blindness — otherwise, when so far more excellent a site 
was open to them, they would never have chosen one so greatly 
inferior.” Megabazus now, having been appointed to take the 
command upon the Hellespont, employed himself in the reduc- 
tion of all those states which had not of their own accord joined 
the Medes. 

145. About this very time another great expedition was 
undertaken against Libya,^ on a pretext which I will relate 
vben 1 have premised certain particulars. The descendantsS of 
the Argonauts in the third generation,^ driven out of Lemnos by 
the Pelasgi who carried off the Athenian women from Brauron,® 
i. ^ Vide ill fra, ch. 167. 

* The myth ran, that in Lemnos at the time of the Argonautic expedition 
there were no males, the women having revenged their ill-treatment i|pon 
the men by murdering them all. The Argonauts touched at the island, and 
were received with great favour. They stayed some months, and the 
subsequent population of thei4sland was the fruit of this visit. Hypsipyle,. 
the queen, had twin sons by Jason. 

3 vide infra, vi. 138. 
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took ship and went to Lacedsemon^ where, seating themselves on 
Mount Taygetum/ they proceeded to kindle their fires. 'The 
Lacedaemonians, seeing this, sent a herald to inquire of them 
“ who they were, and from what region they had come; ” where- 
upon they made answer, “ that they were Minyse,^ sons of the 
heroes by whom the ship Ar^o was manned ; for these persons 
had stayed awhile in Lemnos, and had there become their pro- 
genitors.” On hearing this account of their descent, the Lace- 
daemonians sent to them a second time, and asked, “ what was 
their object in coming to Lacedaemon, and there kindling their 
fires? ” They answered, “ that, driven from their own land by 
the Pelasgi, they had come, as was most reasonable, to their 
fathers;® and their wish was to dwell with them in their 
country, partake their privileges, and obtain allotments of land. 
It seemed good to the Lacedaemonians to receive the Minyae 
among them on their own terms; to assign them lands, and 
enrol them in their tribes. What chiefly moved them to this 
was the consideration that the sons of Tyndarus ^ had sailed on 
board the Argo. The Minyae, on their part, forthwith married 
Spartan wives, and gave the wives, whom they had married in 
Lemnos, to Spartan husbands. 

146. How^ever, before much time had elapsed, the Minyae 
began to w^ax wanton, demanded to share thc throne, and com- 
mitted other impieties : wdiereupon the Lacedjemonians passed 
on them sentence of death, and, seizing thdtn, cast them into 
prison. Now the Lacedaemonians never put criminals to death 
in the daytime, but ahvays at night. When the Minyae, accord- 
ingly, were about to suffer, their wives, who were not only 
citizens, but daughters of the chief men among the Spartans, 
entreated to be allow^ed to enter the prison, and have some talk 
with their lords; and the Spartans, not expecting any fraud 
from such a quarter, granted their request. The women entered 
the prison, gave their i>wn clothes to their husbands, and received 
theirs in exchange: after which the Minyae, dressed in their 
wives’ garments, and thus pa.ssing for women, went forth. 


1 Taygetum or Ta^getus (Pliiiy) the high mount aiu-iange west of the 
vall^ of the Eurotas, the modern Pentadactylon. 

® Tne Argonauts generally were called MinytC. 

* According to some, Hercules himself was one of the Argonauts and 
accompanied the expedition beyond Lemnos. But the reference here is- 
evidently to Castor and Pollux, the two great heroes of Sparta, who are 
always enumerated among the companions of Jason. 

* Castor and Pollux. # 
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* 

Having effected their escape in this manner, they seated them- 
selves once more upon Taygetum. 

147. It happened that at this very time Theras, son of Aute- 
sion (whose father Tisamenus was the son of Thersander, and 
grandson of Polynices), was about to lead out a colony from 
Lacedaemon. This Theras, by birth a Cadmeian, was uncle on 
the mother’s side to the two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and 
Eurysthenes, and, during their infancy, administered in their 
right the royal power. When his nephews, however, on attain- 
ing to man’s estate, took the government, Theras, who could not 
bear to be under the authority of others after he had wielded 
authority so long himself, resolved to leave Sparta, and cross the 
sea to join his kindred. There were in the island now called 
Thera,^ but at that time Calliste, certain descendants of Mem- 
bliarus, the son of Poeciles, a Phoenician. (For Cadmus, the son 
of Agenor, when he was sailing in search of Europe, made a 
landing on this island ; and, cither because the country pleased 
him, or because he had a purpose in so doing left there a 
number of Phoenicians, and with them his own kinsman Mem- 
bliarus. Calliste had been inhabited by this race for eight 
generations of men, before the arrival of Theras from Lace- 
daemon.) 

148. Theras now, having with him a certain number of men 
from each of the tribes, was setting forth on his expedition 
hitherward. Par *from intending to drive out the former in- 
habitants, he regarded them as his near kin, and meant to settle 
among them. It happened that just at this time the Minyae, 
having escaped from their prison, had taken up their station 
upon Mount Taygetum; and the Lacedflemonians, wishing to 
destroy them, were considering what was best to be done, when 
Theras begged their lives, undertaking to remove them from the 
territory. His prayer being granted, he took ship, and sailed, 
with three triaconters,® to join the descendants of Membliarus. 
He was not, however, accompanied by all the Minyae, but only 
by some few of them. The greater number fled to the land of 
the Paroreats, and Caucons, whom they drove out, themselves 

^ Thera is the island, or group of islands, now known by the name of 
Santorin^ lying to the south of the other Cyclades. 

* It is conjectured that the real *' purpose ** was to found a settlement 
/or dyeing, as the murex, which furnished the precious Tyrian purple, was 
plentiful in that part of the Mediterranean. 

® Triaconters were vessels of 30 oars, 1 5 on each side, in which the rowers 
all sat upon the same level. Compare the account given of penteconters 
’^^supra, i. 152). 
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occupying the region in six bodies, by which were afterwards 
built the towns of Lepreum, Macistus, Phryxae, Pyrgus, Epium, 
and^Nudium; whereof the greater part were in my day 
demolished by the Eleans. . 

149. The island was called Thera after the name of its founder. 
This same Theras had a son, who refused to cross the sea with 
him; Theras therefore left him behind, “ a sheep,'’ as he said, 

among wolves.” From this speech his son came to be called 
(Eolycus, a name which afterwards grew to be the only one by 
which he was known. This (Eolycus w^as the father of .digeus, 
from whom sprang the ^Egidfc, a great tribe in wSparta. The 
men of this tribe lost at one time all their children, whereupon 
they were bidden by an oracle to build a temple to the furies of 
Laius and CEdipus; they complied, and the mortality ceased. 
The same thing happened in Thera to the descendants of these 
men. 

150. Thus far the history is delivered without variation both 
by the Theraeans and the Lacedaemonians ; but from this point 
we have only the Thenean narrative, (irinus (they say), the 
son of .^sanius, a descendant of I'heras, and king of the island 
of Thera, went to Delphi to offer a hecatomb on behalf of his 
native city. He was accompanied by a large number of the 
citizens, and among the rest by Battus, the son of Polymnestus, 
who belonged to the Minyan family of the Euphemidae. On 
Grinus consulting the oracle about sundry matters, the Pythoness 
gave him for answer, “ that he should found a city in Libya.” 
(jrinus replied to this: “ I, O king! am too far advanced in 
years, and too inactive, for such a work. Bid one of these 
youngsters undertake it.” As he spoke, he pointed towards 
Battus; and thus the matter rested for that time. When the 
embassy returned to Thera, small account was taken of the 
oracle by the Theraeans, as they were quite ignorant where 
Libya was, and were not so venturesome as to send out a colony 
in the dark. 

15 1. Seven years passed from the utterance of the oracle, and 
not a drop of rain fell in Thera: all the trees m the island, 
except one, were killed with the drought. The Theraeans upon 
this sent to Delphi, and were reminded reproachfully, that they 
had never colonised Libya. So, as there was no help for it, 
they sent messengers to Crete, to inquire whether any of the 
Cretans, or of the strangers sojourning among them, had ever 
travelled as far as Libya: and these messengers of theirs, in 
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their wanderings about the island, among other places visited 
Itanus/ where they fell in with a man, whose name was Coro- 
bius, a dealer in purple. In answer to their inquiries, he .told 
them that contrary winds had once carried him to Libya, wnere 
he had gone ashore on a certain island which was named Platea.* 
So they hired this man’s services, and took him back with them 
to Thera. A few persons then sailed from Thera to reconnoitre. 
Guided by Corobius to the island of Platea, they left him there 
with provisions for a certain number of months, and returned 
home with all speed to give their countrymen an account of the^ 
island. 

152. During their absence, which was prolonged beyond th6 
time that had been agreed upon, Corobius’ provisions failed him. 
He was relieved, however, after a while by a Samian vessel, 
under the command of a man named Colaeus, which, on its way 
to Egypt, was forced to put in at Platea. The crew, informed 
by Corobius of all the circumstances, left him sufficient food for 
a year. They themselves quitted the island; and, anxious to 
reach Egypt, made sail in that direction, but were carried out 
of their course by a gale of wind from the east. The storm not 
abating, they were driven past the pillars of Hercules, and at 
last, by some special guiding providence, reached Tartessus* 
This trading town was in those days a virgin port, unfrequented 
by the merchants. The Samians, in consequence, made by the 
return-voyage a profit greater than any Greeks before their day, 
excepting Sostratus, son of Laodamas, an Eginetan, with whom 
no one else can compare. From the tenth part of their gains, 
amounting to six talents,^ the Samians made a brazen vessel, in 
shape like an Argive wine-bowl, adorned with the heads of 
griffins standing out in high relief.'* This bowl, supported by 
three kneeling colossal figures in bronze, of the height of seven 
cubits, was placed as an otfering in the temple of Juno at Samos. 
The aid given to Corobius was the original cause of that close 
friendship which afterwards united the Cyrenaeans and Theraeans 
wdth the Samians. 

153. The Theraeans who had left Corobius at Platea, when 

^ Itanus lay at the eastern extremity of Crete. 

“ There can be little doubt that Platea is the small island of Bomba, which 
lies off the African coast in the gulf of the same name, lat. 32° 20^ long. 

23“ 15'. 

® About £1460 of our money The entire profit was therefore between 
£14,000 and 5,000. 

* Concerning the eminence of Samos in the arts, vide supra, Bk. iii. 
.iCh 60. 
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they reached Thera, told their countrymen that they had 
colonised an island on the coast of Libya. They of Thera, 
upon this, resolved that men should be sent to join the colony 
from each of their seven districts, and that the brothers in every 
family should draw lots to determine who were to go. Battus 
was chosen to be king and leader of the colony. So these men 
departed for Platea on board of two penteconters, 

154. Such is the account which the Therrcans give. In the 
sequel of the history their accounts tally with those of the people 
of Cyren6; but in what they relate of Battus these two nations 
differ most widely. The following is the Cyrenaic story. There 
was once a king named Etearchus, who ruled over Axus, a city 
in Crete, and had a daughter named Phronima. This girl's 
mother having died, Etearchus married a second wife ; who no 
sooner took up her abode in his house than she proved a true 
step-mother to poor Phronima, always vexing her, and con- 
triving against her every sort of mischief. At last she taxed her 
with light conduct; and Etearchus, persuaded by his wife that 
the charge was true, bethought himself of a most barbarous mode 
of punishment. There was a certain Theraean, named Themison, 
a merchant, living at Axus. This man Etearchus invited to be 
his friend and guest, and then induced him to swear that he 
would do him any service he might require.’^ No sooner had he 
given the promise, than the king fetched Phronima, and, deliver- 
ing her into his hands, told him to carry her away and throw 
her into the sea. Hereupon Themison, full of indignation at the 
fraud whereby his oath had been procured, dissolved forthwith 
the friendship, and, taking the girl with him, sailed away from 
Crete. Having reached the open main, to acquit himself of the 
obligation under which he was laid by his oath to Etearchus, he 
fastened ropes about the damsel, and, letting her down into the 
sea, drew her up again, and so made sail for Thera. 

155. At Thera, Polymnestus, one of the chief citizens of the 
place, took Phronima to be his concubine. The fruit of this 
union was a son, who stammered and had a lisp in his speech. 
According to the Cyrenaeans and Theraeans, the name given 
to the boy was Battus: in my opinion, however, he was called 
at the first something else, and only got the name of Battus 
after his arrival in Libya, assuming it either in consequence of 
the words addressed to him by the Delphian oracle, or on 
account of the office which he held. For, in the Libyan tongue, 

» Of this practice we have another instance, infra, vi. 62. 
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the word “ Battus means “ a king/’ And this, I think, was 
the reason why the Pythoness addressed him as she did: she 
knew he was to be a king in Libya, and so she used the Libyan 
word in speaking to him. For after he had grown to man’s 
estate, he made a journey to Delphi, to consult the oracle about 
his voice; when, upon his putting his question, the Pythoness 
thus replied to him : — 

“ Battus, thou earnest to ask of thy voice; but Phuebub Apollo 
Bids thee establish a city in Libya, abounding in fleeces; *' 

which was as if she had said in her own tongue, “ King, thou 
earnest to ask of thy voice.” Then he replied, “ Mighty lord, I 
did indeed come hither to consult thee about my voice, but thou 
speakest to me of quite other matters, bidding me colonise Libya 
— an impossible thing! what power have I? what followers? ” 
Thus he spake, but he did not persuade the Pythoness to give 
him any other response ; so, when he found that she persisted 
in her former answer, he left her speaking, and set out on his 
return to Thera. 

156. After a while, everything began to go wrong both with 
Battus and with the rest of the TheriEans, whereupon these last, 
ignorant of the cause of their sufferings, sent to Delphi to in- 
quire for what reason they were afflicted. The Pythoness in 
reply told them, “ that if they and Battus would make a settle- 
ment at Cyren6 in Libya, things would go better with them.” 
Upon this the Theraeans sent out Battus with tw'o penteconters, 
and with these he proceeded to Libya, but within a little time, 
not knowing what else to do, the men returned and arrived off 
Thera. The Therjeans, when they saw the vessels approaching, 
received them with showers of missiles, would not allow them 
to come near the shore, and ordered the men to .sail back from 
whence they came. Thus compelled to return, they settled on 
an island near the Libyan coast, which (as I have already said) 
was called Platea. In size it is reported to have been about 
equal to the city of Cyrene, as it now stands. 

157. In this place they continued two years, but at the end 
of that time, as their ill luck still followed them, they left the 
island to' the care of one of their number, and wtmt in a body to 
Delphi, where they made complaint at the shrine, to the effect 
that, notwithstanding they had colonised Libya, they prospered 
as poorly as before. Hereon the Pythoness made them the 
following answer: — 
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“ Knowest thou better than I, fair Libya abounding in fleeces? 

Better the stranger than he who has trod it? Oh! clever Ther®ans! ** 

Battus and his friends, when they heard this, sailed back to 
Platea: it was plain the god would not hold them acquitted of 
the colony till they were absolutely in Libya. So, taking with 
them the man whom they had left upon the island, they made 
a settlement on the mainland directly opposite Platea, fixing 
themselves at a place called Aziris, which is closed in on both 
sides by the most beautiful hills, and on one side is washed by a 
river.^ 

158. Here they remained six years, at the end of which time 
the Libyans induced them to move, promising that they w^ould 
lead them to a better situation.^ So the Greeks left Aziris and 
were conducted by the Libyans towards the wTst, their journey 
being so arranged, by the calculation of their guides, that they 
passed in the night the most beautiful district of that whole 
country, which is the region called Irasa. The Libyans brought 
them to a spring, which goes by the name of Apollo’s fountain, 
and told them — Here, Grecians, is the proper place for you to- 
settle; for here the sky leaks.” 

159. During thtj lifetime of Battus, the founder of the colony, 
who reigned forty years, and during that of his son Arcesilaiis, 
who reigned sixteen, the Cyrena^ans continued at the same level, 
neither more nor fewer in number than they were at the first. 
But in the reign of the third king, Battus, surnamed the Happy, 
the advice of the Pythoness brought Greeks from every quarter 
into Libya, to join the settlement. The Cyreneeans had offered 
to all comers a share in their lands ; and the oracle had spoken 
as follows; — 

“ He that is backward to share in the pleasant Libyan acres,** 
Sooner or later, I warn him, will feel regret at his folly." 

Thus a great multitude were collected together to Gyrene, and 
the Libyans of the neighbourhood found themselves stripped 
of large portions of their lands. So they, and their king Adicran, 
being robbed and insulted by the Cyrenseans, sent messengers 

' If Platea is Bomba, the Aziris of Herodotus must be sought in the 
valley of the Tenttmeh, the ancient Paliurus 

* The friendly terms on which the Greeks stand towards the natives at 
the first, is here' very apparent. Their position resembles that of the first 
English settlers in America. , 

a The beauty and fertility of the Cyrenaica aie celebrated by all wh{'^ 

visit it. 
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to Egyptj, and put themselves under the rule of Apries, the 
Egyptian monarch; who, upon this, levied a vast army of 
Egyptians, and sent them against Cyren6. The inhabitants of 
that place left their walls and marched out in force to the district 
of Irasa, where, near the spring called Theste, they engaged the 
Egyptian host, and defeated it. The Egyptians, who had never 
before made trial of the prowess of the Greeks, and so thought 
but meanly of them, were routed with such slaughter that but a 
very few of them ever got back home. For this reason, the 
subjects of Apries, who laid the blame of the defeat on him, 
revolted from his authority.^ 

160. This Battus left a son called Arcesilaiis, who, when he 
came to the throne, had dissensions with his brothers, which 
ended in their quitting him and departing to another region of 
Libya, ^ where, after consulting among themselves, they founded 
the city, which is still called by the name then given to it, Barca. 
At the same time they endeavoured to induce the Libyans to 
revolt from Cyrene. Not long afterwards Arcesilaiis made an 
expedition against the Libyans who had received his brothers 
and been prevailed upon to revolt; and they, fearing his power, 
fled to their countrymen who dwelt towards the east. Arcesi- 
laiis pursued, and chased them to a place called Leucon, which 
is in Libya, where the Libyans resolved to risk a battle. Accord- 
ingly they engaged the Cyrenxans, and defeated them so entirely 
that as many as seven thousand of their heavy-armed were slain 
in the fight, Arcesilaiis, after this blow, fell sick, and, whilst he 
was under the influence of a draught which he had taken, was 
strangled by Learchus, one of his brothers. This Learchus was 
afterwards entrapped by Eryxo, the widow of Arcesilaiis, and 
put to death. 

161. Battus, Arcesilaiis’ son, succeeded to the kingdom, a 
lame man, who limped in his walk. Their late calamities now 
induced the Cyrenseans to send to Delphi and inquire of the god 
what form of government they had best set up to secure them- 
selves prosperity. The Pythoness answered by recommending 
them to fetch an arbitrator from Mantinea in Arcadia.® Accord- 

1 Vide $upra, ii. i6i. 

* There is no difficulty in determining the exact site of Cyreii6. The 
Arabic name Grennah {Kvp-^vTj, or in the Doric Greek of the place, Kvpdva^ 
sounded Kyr&na) is sufficiently close to mark the identity of the ruined 
city, which is so called, with the Cyren6 of former times. The country 
around Grennah is celebrated for its fertility. 

* Mantinea was situated near the eastern frontier of Afcadia. 
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ingly they sent; and the Mantineans gave them a man named 
Demonax,^ a person of high repute among the citizens ; who^ on 
his arrival at Cyren6, having first made himself acquainted with 
all the circumstances, proceeded to enrol the people in three 
tribes. One he made to consist of the Thera^ans and their 
vassals; another of the Peloponnesians and Cretans; and a 
third of the various islanders.*^ Besides this, he deprived the 
king Battus of his former privileges, only reserving for him 
certain sacred lands and offices ; ^ while, with respect to the 
powers which had hitherto been exercised by the king, he gave 
them all into the hands of the people. 

162. Thus matters rested during the lifetime of this Battus, 
but when his son Arcesilaus came to the throne, great disturb- 
ance arose about the privileges, hbr Arcesilaiip, son of Battus 
the lame and Pheretima, refused to submit to the arrangements 
of Demonax the Mantiiiean, and claimed all the powers of his 
forefathers. Tn the contention which followed Arcesilaus was 
worsted, whereupon he fled to Samos, while his mother took 
refuge at Salamis in the island of Cyprus. Salamis was at that 
time ruled by Evelthon, the same who offered at Delphi the 
censer which is in the treasur)^ of the Corinthians, a work 
deserving of admiration. Of him Pheretima made request, that 
he would give her an aiiriy, whereby she and her son might 
regain Cyrene. But Evelthon, preferring to give her anything 
rather than an armv, made hc^ various presents. Pheretima 
accepted them all, saying, as she took them: Good is this too, 
O king ! but better were it to give me the army which I crave 
at thy hands.” Finding that she repeated these words each 
time tl>at he presented her with a gift, Evelthon at last sent lier 
a golden spindle and distaff, with the wool ready for spinning. 
Again she uttered the same speech as before, whereupon Eve!- 
thon rejoined — “ These are the gifts I present to women, not 
armies.” 

16 ^. At Samos, meanwhile, Arcesilaus was collecting trooyis 
by the promise of granting them lands. Having in this way 
drawn together a vast host, he sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle about his restoration. Th? answer of the Pythoness was 
this: Loxias grants thy race to rule over Cyrene, till four 

kings Battus, four Arcesilaus by name, have passed away. 

^ Demonax, the Mantinean lawgiver. 

2 Who would be principally lonians. 

3 The early kings of the various Grecian states, like tliose of Rome, were 
uniformly priests likewise. 
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Beyond this term of eight generations of men, he warns you not 
to seek to extend your reign. Thou, for thy part, be gentle, 
when thou art restored. If thou findest the oven full of jars, 
bake not the jars; but be sure to spefed them on their way. If, 
however, thou heatest the oven, then avoid the island — else thou 
wilt die thyself, and with thee the most beautiful bull.^' 

164. So spake the Pythoness. Arcesilaiis upon this returned 
tO'Cyrene, taking with him the troops which he had raised in 
Samos. There he obtained possession of the supreme power; 
whereupon, forgetful of the oracle, he took proceedings against 
those who had driven him into banishment. Some of them fled 
from him and quitted the country for good; others fell into his 
hands and were sent to suffer death in Cyprus. These last 
happening on their passage to put in through stress of weather 
at Cnidus, the Cnidians rescued them, and sent them off to 
Thera, Another body found a refuge in the great tower of 
Aglomachus, a private edifice, and were there destroyed by 
Arcesilaiis, who heaped w'ood around the place, and burnt them 
to death. Aware, after the deed was done, that this was what 
the Pythoness meant when she warned him, if he found the jars 
in the oven, not to bake them, he withdrew himself of his own 
accord from the city of Cyren^, believing that to be the island of 
the oracle,^ and fearing to die as had been prophesied. Being 
married to a relation of his own, a daughter of Alazir, at that 
time king of the Barcaeans, he took up his abode with him. At 
Barca, however, certain of the citizens, together with a number 
of Cyrenaean exiles, recognising him as he walked in the forum, 
killed him ; they slew also at the same time Alazir, his father-in- 
law. So Arcesilaiis, wittingly or unwittingly, disobeyed the 
oracle, and thereby fulfilled his destiny. 

165. Pheretima, the mother of Arcesilaiis, during the time 
that her .son, after working his own ruin, dwelt at Barca, con- 
tinued to enjoy all his privileges at Cyrenc, managing the 
government, and taking her seat at the council-board.^ No 
sooner, however, did she hear of the d^ath of her son at Barca, 
than leaving Cyrenc, she fled in haste to Egypt. Arcesilaiis 
had claims for sei^dce done to Cambyscs, son of Cyrus; since 
it was by him that Cyrene was put under the Persian yoke, 
and a rate of tribute agreed upon.*^ Pheretima therefore went 

* It IS not very easy to see how citJier Cyr^n6 or Barca could be regarded 
as islands. 

* Vide supra, iii. 13 and 91. 
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Straight to Egypt, and presenting herself as a suppliant before 
Aiyandes, entreated him to avenge her wrongs. Her son, she 
said, had met his death on account of his being so well affected 
towards the Medes. 

166. Now Aryandes had been made governor of Egypt by 
Cambyses. He it was who in after times was punished with 
death by Darius for seeking to rival him. Aware, by report 
and also by his own eyesight, that Darius wished to leave a 
memorial of himself, such as no king had ever left before, 
Aryandes resolved to follow his example, and did so, till he got 
his reward. Darius had refined gold to the last perfection of 
purity in order to have coins struck of it: Aryandes, in his 
Egyptian government, did the very same with silver, so that to 
this day there is no such pure silver anywhere as the Aryandic. 
Darius, when this came to his ears, brought another charge, a 
charge of rebellion, against Aryandes, and put him to death. 

167. At the time of which we are speaking Aryandes, moved 
with compassion for Pheretima, granted her all the forces which 
there were in Egypt, both land and sea. The command of the 
army he gave to Amasis, aMaraphian;^ while Badres, one of 
the tribe of the Pasargadae, was appointed to lead the fleet. 
Before the expedition, however, left Egypt, he sent a herald to 
Barca to inquire who it was that had slain king Arcesilaiis. 
The Barceeans replied that they, one and all, acknowledged 
the deed— Arcesilaiis had done them many and great injuries.'^ 
After receiving this reply, Aryandes gave the troops orders to 
march with Pheretima. Such was the cause which served as a 
pretext for this expedition: its real object was, I believe, the 
subjugation of Libya. For Libya is inhabited by many and 
various races, and of these but a very few were subjects of the 
Persian king, while by far the larger number held Darius in no 
manner of respect. 

168. The Libyans dwell in the order which I will now describe. 
Beginning on the side of Egypt, the rirst Libyans are the Adyr- 
machid®. These people have, in most points, the same customs 
as the Egyptians, but use the costume of the Libyans. Their 
women wear on each leg a ring made of bronze ; they let their 
hair grow long, and when they catch any vermin on their persons, 
bite it and throw it away. In this they differ from all the other 
Libyans. They are also the only tribe with whom the custom 

A The Maraphians were the Persian tribe next in dignity to the Pasargadae. 
(Vide supra, 1. 125.) 
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obtains of bringing all women about to become brides before the 
king, that he may choose such as are agreeable to him.^ The 
Adyrmachidie extend from the borders of Egypt to the harbour 
called Port Plynus. 

169. Next to the Adyrmachidac are the Gilligammae, who 
inhabit the country westward as far as the island of Aphrodisias. 
Off this tract is the island of Platea, which the Cyrentcans 
colonised. Here too, upon tlie mainland, are Port Menelaiis, 
and Aziris, where the Cyrenaeans once lived. The Silphium*^ 
begins to grow in this region, extending from the island of Platea 
on the one side to the mouth of the Syrtis on the other. The 
customs of the Gilligammae are like those of the rest of their 
countrymen. 

170. The AsbysUe*'* adjoin the Gilligamma; upon the w^est. 
They inhabit the regions above Cyrene, but do not reach to the 
coast, whicli belongs to tlie Cyremeans. Four-horse chariots arc 
in more c'ommon use among them than among any other 
Libyans. In most of their customs they ape the manners of 
the Cyren^eans.^ 

17 1. Westward of the Asbysta? dwell the Auschisae, who 
possess the country above Barca, reaching, however, to the sea 
at the place called Euesperides. In the middle of their territory 
is the little tribe of the ('abalians, w^hich touches the coast near 
Tauchira,® a city of the Barcseans. Their customs are like those 
of the Libyans above Cyrene. 

172. The Nasamonians/' a numerous people, are the western 
neighbours of the Auschisre. In summer they leave their flocks 
and herds upon the sea-shore, and go up the country to a place 
called Augila,’ where they gather the dates from the palms, 
which in those parts grow thickly, and are of great size, all of 
them being of the fruit-bearing kind. 1'hey also chase the 
locusts, and, when caught, dry them in the sun, after which 

* Compare tlie middle age dioil decimsage [“jus prima; n<»ctis.” — E H.B.J. 

This famous plant, the laser{>}1ium of the Romans, which is figured 

upon most of the Cvrena'au aiul liarca-an coins, was celebrated Ixith as an 
article of food and also for its medicinal virtues It formed an important 
element in the ancient commerce of Cyrene. 

^ The Asbysta', being neighbours of the C>Tena;arLS, were well known 
to the Greeks. 

* The Cyrenaeans were famous Ic^r their skill in chariot- driving. 

Tauchira retains its name as Taukra^ 2 okrah, or Terkera. Considerable 

ruins mark the site. 

“ They dwelt around the shores ot the Greater S>Ttis (vide supra, ii. 32 ). 

’ This place retains its name unchanged. It lies on the j^eat route 
from Egypt to Fezzaii. 
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they ^ind them to powder, and, sprinkling this upon their milk, 
so drink it. Each man among them has several wives, in their 
intercourse with whom they resemble the Massagetae. The 
following are their customs in the swearing of oaths and the 
practice of augury. The man, as he swears, lays his hand upon 
the tomb of some one considered to have been pre-eminently just 
and good, and so doing swears by his name. For divination they 
betake themselves to the sepulchres of their own ancestors, and, 
after praying, lie down to sleep upon their graves ; by the dreams 
which then come to them they guide their conduct. When they 
pledge their faith to one another, each gives the other to drink 
out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to be had, they take up 
dust from the ground,^ and put their tongues to it. 

173. On the country of the Nasamonians borders that of the 
Psylli, who were swept away under the following circumstances. 
The south-wind had blown for a long time and dried up all the 
tanks in which their water was stored. Now the whole region 
within the Syrtis is utterly devoid of springs. Accordingly the 
Psylli took counsel among themselves, and by common consent 
made war upon the south-wind — so at least the Libyans say, I do 
hut repeat their words— they went forth and reached the desert; 
but there the south-wind rose and buried them under heaps of 
sand: whereupon, the Ps>lli being destroyed, their lands passed 
to the Nasamonians. 

174. Above the Nasamonians, towards the '"south, in the 
district where the wild beasts abound, dwell the (raramantians, 
w^ho avoid all society or intercourse with their fellow-men, have 
no weapon of war, and do not know how to defend themselves. 

175. These border the Nasamonians on the south: westward 
along the sea-shore their neighbours are the Macae, who, by 
letting the locks about the crown of their head grow long, while 
they clip them close everywhere else, make their hair resemble 
a crest. In war these people use the skins of ostriches for 
shields.‘^ The river Cinyps ^ rises among them from the height 
called “ the Hill of the Graces,'’ and runs from thence through 
their country to the sea. The Hill of the Graces is thickly 
covered with wood, and is thus very unlike the rest of Libya, 
which is bare. It is distant two hundred furlongs from the sea. 

‘ So the Mahometan law of ablution allows sand to be used where water 
cannot be procured. 

® Compare vii. 70. 

* Perhaps the Wad* el Khdkan has the best right to be considered the 
ancient Cinyps. 
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176. Adjoining the Macse are the Gindanes, whose women 

wear on their legs anklets of leather. Each lover that a woman 
has gives her one; and she who can show the most is the best 
esteemed, as she appears to have been loved by the greatest 
number of men. * 

177. A promontory jutting out into the sea from the country 
of the Gindanes is inhabited by the Lotophagi,^ who live entirely 
on the fruit of the lotus-tree.^ The lotus fruit is about the 
size of the lentisk berry, and in sweetness resembles the date. 
The Lotophagi even succeed in obtaining from it a sort of wine.^ 

178. The sea-coast beyond the Lotophagi is occupied by the 
Machlyans, who use the lotus to some extent, though not so 
much as the people of whom we last spoke. The Machlyans 
reach as far as the great river called the Triton, which empties 
itself into the great lake Tritonis. Here, in this lake, is an 
island called Phla, which it is said the Lacedaemonians were to 
have colonised, according to an oracle. 

179. The following is the story as it is commonly told. When 
Jason had finished building the Argo at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
he took on board the usual hecatomb, and moreover a brazen 
tripod. Thus equipped, he set sail, intending to coast round the 
Peloponnese, and so to reach Delphi. The voyage was pros- 
perous as far as Malea ; but at that point a gale of wind from the 
north came on suddenly, and carried him out of his course to 
the coast of Libya ; where, before he discovered the land, he got 
among the shallows of Lake Tritonis. As he was turning it in 
his mind how he should find his way out, Triton (they say) 
appeared to him, and offered to show him the channel, and 
secure him a safe retreat, if he would give him the tripod. 
Jason complying, was shown by Triton the passage through the 
shallows; after which the god took the tripod, and, carrying 
it to his own temple, seated himself upon it, and, filled with 
prophetic fury, delivered to Jason and his companions a long 
prediction. “ When a descendant,” he said, “ of one of the 

^ The country of the Lotophagi is evidently the Peninsula of Zarzis 
which is the only tract projecting from this part of the coast. They are 
thus brought into the position usually assigned them, the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, or Gulf of Khabs. 

*The lotus is evidently the Rhamnus, now called in Arabic Sidr^ the 
fruit Nebk. It looks and tastes rather like a bad crab-apple. It has a 
single stone within it. To Ulysses it was as inconvenient as modern ** gold- 
diggings ” to ship captains, since he had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
his sailors to the ship when they had once tasted it (Horn. Od. ix. 84 to 96). 

^ Perhaps this is the origin of the Homeric myth (Od. ix. 74 et seqq.). 
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Argo’s crew should seize and carry off the brazen tripod, then 
by inevitable fate would a hundred Grecian cities be built 
around Lake Tritonis.” The Libyans of that region, when they 
heard the words of this prophecy, took away the tripod and 
hid it. 

180. The next tribe beyond the Machlyans is the tribe of the 
Auseans. Both these nations inhabit "the borders of Lake 
Tritonis, being separated from one another by the river Triton. 
Both also wear their hair long, but the Machlyans let it grow 
at the back of the head, while the Auseans ha^'c it long in front. 
The Ausean maidens keep year by year a feast in honour of 
Minerva, whereat their custom is to draw up in two bodies, and 
fight with stones and clubs. They say that these are rites which 
have come down to them from their fathers, and that they 
honour with them their native goddess, who is the same as the 
Minerva (Athene) of the Grecians. If any of the maidens die 
of the wounds they receive, the Auseans declare that such are 
false maidens. Before the fight is suffered to l)egin, they have 
another ceremony. One of the virgins, the loveliest of the 
number, is selected from the rest; a Corinthian helmet and a 
complete suit of Greek armour are publicly put upon her; and, 
thus adorned, she is made to mount into a chariot, and led 
around the whole lake in a procession. What arms they used 
for the adornment of their damsels before the Greeks came to 
live in their country, I cannot say. 1 imagine they dressed 
them in Egyptian armour, for 1 maintain that both the shield 
and the helmet came into Greece from Egypt. The Auseans 
declare that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and the Lake 
Tritonis ^ — they say she quarrelled with her father, and applied 
to Jupiter, who consented to let her be his child ; and so she 
became his adopted daughter. These people do not marry or 
live in families, but dwell together like the gregarious beasts. 
When their children are full-grown, they arc brought before 
the assembly of the men, which is held every third month, and 
assigned to those whom they most resemble, 

181. Such are the tribes of wandering Libyans dwelling upon 
the sea-coast. Above them inland is the wild-beast tract: and 
beyond that, a ridge of sand, reaching from Egyptian Thebes 
to the Pillars of Hercules. Throughout this ridge, at the 
distance of about ten days’ journey from one another, heaps of 

* This is the earliest form of the legend, and hence the epithet Tptro- 
y^veia, so frequently applied to this goddess. 
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salt in large lumps lie upon hills. At the top of every hill there 
gushes forth from the middle of the salt a stream of water, 
which is both cold and sweet.^ Around dw^ell men who are the 
last inhabitants of Libya on the side of the desert, living, as they 
do, more inland than the wild-beast district. Of these nations 
the first is that of the Arnmonians, who dwell at a distance of 
ten days' journey from Thebes,^ and have a temple derived 
from that of the Theban Jupiter. For at Thebes likewise, as I 
mentioned above, ^ the image of Jupiter has a face like that of a 
ram. The Arnmonians ha\'e another spring besides that which 
rises from the salt. The water of this stream is lukewarm at 
early dawn; at the time when the market fills it is much cooler; 
by noon it has grown quite cold; at this time, therefore, they 
water their gardens. As the afternoon advances the coldness 
goes off, till, about sunset, the water is once more lukewarm; 
still the heat increases, and at midnight it boils furiously. After 
this time it again begins to cool, and grows less and less hot till 
morning comes. This spring is called “ the Fountain of the 
Sun.” 

182. Next to the Arnmonians, at the distance of ten days' 
journey along the ridge of sand, there is a second salt-hill like 
the Ammonian, and a second spring. The country round is 
inhabited, and the place bears the name of Augila."^ Hither it 
is that the Nasamonians come to gather in the dates. 

J83. Ten days’ journey from Augila there is again a salt-hill 
and a spring; palms of the fruitful kind grow here abundantly, 
as they do also at the other salt-hills. This region is inhabited 
by a nation called the Garamantians,® a ver}^ powerful people, 
who cover the salt with mould, and then sow their crops. From 
thence is the shortest l oad to the Lotophagi, a journey of thirty 
days. In the Gararaantian country are found the oxen which, 
as they graze, walk backwards. This they do because their 
horns curve outwards in front of their heads, so that it is not 
possible for them when grazing to move forwards, since in that 

* In the Oase*^ salt is m great abundance, and sometimes a large space is 
covered with an incrustation ol it, which breaks like frozen mud or shallow 
water, under the feet. Springs frequently rise troin the sand in that desert, 
and sometimes on the top of hillocks of sand; where the water, as Hero- 
dotus says, is always cool and sweet; the coolness being caused by the 
evaporation. 

* Stwak, which is undoubtedly where the temple of Ammon stood (vide 

suj:>ra, iii. j^6), lies at the distance of 400 geographical miles, or not less 
than 20 diiys’ journey, from Thebes. * Vide supra, U. 42. 

* [It still bears the name of Anjileh. — E. H. B.]. “ Tlie modem Fezzan. 
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cas€ their horns would become fixed in the ground. Only 
herein do they differ from other oxen, and further in the thick- 
ness and hardness of their hides. The Garamantians have four- 
horse chariots, in which they chase the Troglodyte Ethiopians,* 
who of all the nations whereof any account has reached our ears 
are by far the swiftest of foot. The Troglody tes feed on serpents, 
lizards, and other similar reptiles. Their language is unlike that 
of any other people ^ it sounds like the screeching of bats. 

184* At the distance of ten days’ journey from the Garaman- 
tians there is again another salt-hill and spring of water ; around 
which dwell a people, allied the Atarantians, who alone of all 
known nations are destitute of names. The title of Atarantians 
is borne by the whole race in common; but the men have no 
particular names of their own. The Atarantians, when the sun 
rises high in the heaven, curse him, and load him with reproaches, 
because (they say) he burns and w'astes both their country and 
themselves. Once more at the distance of ten days’ journey 
there is a salt-hill, a spring, and an inhabited tract. Near the 
salt is a mountain called Atlas, very taper and round ; so lofty, 
moreover, that the top (it is said) cannot be seen, the clouds 
never quitting it either summer or winter.^ The natives call this 
mountain “ the Pillar of Heaven;” and they themselves take 
their name from it, being called Atlantes. They are reported 
not to eat any living thing, and never to have any dreams. 

185. As far as the Atlantes the names of the nations inhabit- 
ing the sandy ridge are known to me; but beyond them my 
knowledge fails. The ridge itself extends as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules, and even further than these and throughout the 
whole distance, at the end of every ten days’ journey, there is a 
salt-mine, wnth people dwelling round it who all of them build 

‘ Perhaps it would be better to translate “ the Ethiopian'; who dwell in 
holes.” Troglodytes have always abounded in Africa. 

- The earlier writers (Homer, Hesiod, etc ) intended by that name the 
Peak of Teneriffc, of which they had some inchstinct knowledge derived 
from Phoenician sources The later, Luiacqnainted with the great Western 
Ocean, placed Atlas in Africa, first regarding it as a single rnountam, and 
then, as their geographical knowledge increased, they found there was 
no very remarkable moiintaiu m North-western Africa, a mountain 
chain. Herodotus is a wTiter of the tiansition period. His description 
is only applicable to the Peak, while his locality is Africa — not, however, 
the western coast, but an inland tract, iirobably south-eastern Algeria. 
Thus his mountain, if it is to be considered as having any foundation at 
all on fact, must represent the eastern, not the western, extremity of the 
Atlas chain. 

® Herodotus, it should be observed, knows that the African coast projects 
beyond the pillars. 
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their houses with blocks of the salt. No rain falls in these parts 
of Libya; if it were otherwise, the walls of these houses could 
not stand. ^ The salt quarried is of two colours, white and 
purple.* Beyond the ridge, southwards, in the direction of the 
interior, the country is a desert,® with no springs, no beasts, no 
rain, no wood, and altogether destitute of moisture. 

186. Thus from Egypt as far as Lake Tritonis Libya is in- 
habited by wandering tribes,^ whose drink is milk and their 
food the flesh of animals. Cow’s flesh however none of these 
tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, neither do they any of them breed swine. Even at 
Cyren6, the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of the cow, 
honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they worship 
both with fasts and festivals. The Barcaean women abstain, 
not from cow’s flesh only, but also from the flesh of swine. 

187. West of Lake Tritonis the Libyans are no longer 
wanderers, nor do they practise the same customs as the wander- 
ing people, or treat their children in the same way. For the 
wandering Libyans, many of them at any rate, if not all — con- 
cerning which I cannot speak with certainty — when their 
children come to the age of four years, burn the veins at the 
top of their heads with a flock from the fleece of a sheep: 
others burn the veins about the temples.^ This they do to 
prevent them from being plagued in their after lives by a flow 
of rheum from the head; and such they declare is the reason 
why they are so much more healthy than other men. Certainly 
the Libyans are the healthiest men that T know ; ® but whether 
this is what makes them so, or not, I cannot positively say — 
the healthiest certainly they are. If when the children are being 
burnt convulsions come on, there is a remedy of which they 
have made discovery. It is to sprinkle goat’s water upon the 
child, who thus treated, is sure to recover. In all this I only 
repeat what is said by the Libyans. 

188. The rites which the wandering Libyans use in sacrificing 

* They have been found in the Oasis of Ammon, and in the western part 
of Fezzan. 

* The rock-salt of Africa is, in fact, of three colours. 

® He alludes to the great Sdhara. 

•‘Herodotus here indicates that he is about to resume the account of the 
sea-coast tribes, which was broken off at the end of ch. z8o. 

• Burning with a red-hot iron is still practised in these countries for the 
Cure of diseases. 

• Vide supra, ii. 77. The Tuaregs have, of all existing tribes, the best 
right to be regarded as the descendants of Herodotus’s Libyans. 
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are the following. They begin with the ear of the victim, which 
they cut off and throw over their house: this done, they kill the 
animal by twisting the neck. They sacrifice to the Sun and 
Moon, but not to any other god. This worship is common to all 
the Libyans. The inhabitants of the parts about Lake Triton is 
worship in addition Triton, Neptune,^ and Minerva, the last 
especially. 

189. The dress wherewith Minerva’s statues are adorned, and 
her i^gis, were derived by the Greeks from the women of 
Libya. For, except that the garments of the Libyan women 
are of leather, and their fringes made of leathern thongs instead 
of serpents, in all else the dress of both is exactly alike. The 
name too itself shows that the mode of dressing the Pallas- 
statues came from Libya. For the Libyan women wear over 
their dress goat-skins stript of the hair, fringed at their edges, 
and coloured with vermilion;^ and from these goat-skins the 
Greeks get their word ^Egis (goat-harness). I think for my 
part that the loud cries uttered in our sacred rites came also 
from thence; for the Libyan women are greatly given to such 
cries and utter them very sweetly. Likewise the Greeks learnt 
from the Libyans to yoke four horses to a chariot.^ 

190. All the wandering tribes bury their dead according to 
the fashion of the Greeks, except ^hc Nasamonians. They bury 
them sitting, and are right careful when the sick man is at the 
point of giving up the ghost, to make him sit and not let him 
die lying down.^ The dwellings of these people are made of the 
stems of the asphodel, and of rushes wattled together. They 
can be carried from place to place. Such are the customs of 
the afore-mentioned tribes. 

191. Westward of the river Triton and adjoining upon the 
Auseans,® are other Libyans who till the ground, and live in 
houses: these people are named the Maxyans. They let the 
hair grow long on the right side of their heads, and shav’^e it 
close on the left; they besmear their bodies with red paint ; and 
they say that they are descended from the men of Troy. "Iheir 

^ Vide supra, ii. 50. , , 

* Vermilion is abundant in North Ahrjca. Red shoes are coninioiiiy 
worn at Tripoli. Red shawls and mantles are frequent in the interior. 
The African nations, too, continue to excel in the dressing and dyciug of 
leather. 

Can Herodotus intend to assert a connection between Greece and Libya 
Proper in the ante-Homeric times? _ 

‘The ancient Britons often buried their dead in a sitting posture, the 
hands raised to the neck, and the elbows close to the knees. 

* Vide supra, ch. 180. Herodotus here proceeds in his enumeration of 
the tribes of the coast. 
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country and the remainder of Libya towards the west is far fuller 
of wild beasts, and of wood, than the country of the wandering 
people. For the eastern side of Libya, where the wanderers 
dwell, is low and sandy, as far as the river Triton; but westward 
of that the land of the husbandmen is very hilly, and abounds 
with forests and wild beasts. For this is the tract in which the 
huge serpents are found, and the lions, the elephants, the bears, 
the aspicks, and the horned asses. ^ Here too are the dog-faced 
creatures, and the creatures without heads, wliom the Libyans 
declare to have their eyes in their breasts; and also the wild 
men, and wild women, and many other far less fabulous beasts. 

192. Among the wanderers are none of these, but quite other 
animals ; as antelopes, gazelles, buffaloes, and asses, not of the 
horned sort, but of a kind which does not need to drink ; ^ also 
oryxes, whose horns are used for the curved sides of citherns, 
and whose size is about that of the ox; foxes, hyienas, porcu- 
pines, wild rams, dictyes,^ jackals, panthers, boryes,^ land- 
crocodiles about three cubits in length, very like lizards, 
ostriches, and little snakes, each with a single horn. All these 
animals are found here, and likewise those belonging to other 
countries, except the stag and the wild-boar; but neither stag 
nor wdld-boar are found in any part of Libya. There are, how- 
ever, three sorts of mice in these parts ; the first are called two- 
footed ; ® the next, zcgerics, which is a Libyan word meaning 
“ hills; ” and the third, urchins. Weasels also are found in the 
Silphium-region, much like the Tartessian. So many, therefore, 
are the animals belonging to the land of the wandering Libyans, 
in so far at least as my researches have been able to reach, 

193. Next to the Maxyan Libyans are the Zavecians, whose 
wives drive their chariots to battle. 

194. On them border the Gyzantians; in whose country a 
vast deal of honey is made by bees ; very much more, however, 
by the skill of men. The people all paint themselves red, and 
eat monkeys, whereof there is inexhaustible store in the hills. 

195. Off their coast, as the Carthagitiians report, lies an island, 

^ Elephants are not now found in the countries north of the desert. It 
is uncertain what animal Herodotus intends bv his “ horned ass; ** probably 
some kind of antelope. 

- The wild ass can live in the worst parts of the desert and needs probably 
less water than almost any animal. Stdl, however, there are no doubt 
times when “ the wild asses quench their thirst.” (Ps. civ. ii.) , 

® It is impossible to say what animal is here intended. 

* Herodotus does not mention the camel, which may have been intro- 
duced later. 

® This immense lizard, or monitor, is very common in parts of Africa. 

• The jerboa { Dipus iaculus of Linnaeus) is undoubtedly intended. 
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by name Cyraunis^ the length of which is two hundred furlongs, 
its breadth not great, and which is soon reached from the main- 
land. Vines and olive-trees cover the whole of it, and there is 
in the island a lake, from which the young maidens of the 
country draw up gold-dust, by dipping into the mud birds’ 
feathers smeared with pitch. If this be true, I know not; I 
but write what is said. It may be even so, however; since I 
myself have seen pitch drawn up out of the water from a lake 
in Zacynthus, At the place I speak of there are a number of 
lakes ; but one is larger than the rest, being seventy feet every 
way, and two fathoms in depth. Here they let down a pofe 
into the water, with a bunch of myrtle tied to one end, and when 
they raise it again, there is pilcli sticking to the myrtle, which 
in smell is like to bitumen, but in all else is better than the pitch 
of Pieria. This they pour into a trench dug by the lake’s side; 
and when a good deal has thus been got together, they draw it 
off and put it up in jars. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
underground, and comes up in the sea, which is no less than four 
furlongs distant. So tlien what is said of the island off the 
Libyan coast is not \Nithout likelihood. 

196. The Carthaginians also relate the following: — ^There^ is 
a country in Libya, and a nation, beyond the Pillars of Hercules,^ 
which they arc wont to visit, where they no sooner arrive hut 
forthwith they unlade their w’are.s, and, having disposed them 
after an orderly fashion along the beach, leave them, and, re- 
turning aboard their ships, mise a great smoke. The natives, 
when they see the siik/kc, come down to the shore, and, laying 
out to view so much gold as they think the worth of the wares, 
withdraw to a distance. The Carthaginians upon this come 
ashore and look. If they think the gold tmough, they take it 
and go their way ; but if it does not seem to them sufficient, 
they go aboard ship once more, and \vait patiently. Then the 
others approach and add to their gold, till the Carthaginians are 
content. Neither party deals unfairly by the other: for they 
themselves never touch the gold till it comes up to the worth of 
their goods, nor do the natives ever carry off the goods till the 
gold is taken away. 

197. These be the Libyan tribes whereof I am able to give 
the names ; and most of these cared little then, and indeed care 
little now, for the king of the Medes. One thing more also 1 
can add concerning this region, namely, that, so far as our know- 

' The trade of the Carthaginians with the western coast of Africa (outside 
the Straits of Gibraltar) has been fuUy pr(»ved. 
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ledge reaches, four nations, and no more, inhabit it; and two 
of these nations are indigenous, while two are not. The two in- 
digenous are the Libyans and Ethiopians, who dwell respec- 
tively in the north and the south of Libya. The Phoenicians 
and the Greek are in-comers.^ 

198. It seems to me that Libya is not to compare for goodness 
of soil with either Asia or Europe, except the Cinyps-region, 
which is named after the river that waters it. This piece of 
land is equal to any country in the world for cereal crops, and is 
in nothing like the rest of Libya. For the soil here is black, 
and springs of water abound; so that there is nothing to fear 
from drought; nor do heavy rains (and it rains in that part of 
Libya) do any harm when they soak the ground. The returns 
of the harvest come up to the measure which prevails in 
Babylonia.^ The soil is likewise good in the country of the 
Euesperites; ® for there the land brings forth in the best years a 
hundred-fold. But the Cinyps-region yields three hundred-fold. 

199. The country of the Cyrenseans, which is the highest 
tract within the part of Libya inhabited by the wandering 
tribes,^ has three seasons that deserve remark. First the crops 
along the sea-coast begin to ripen, and are ready for the harvest 
and the vintage ; after they have been gathered in, the crops of 
the middle tract above the coast-region (the hill-country, as 
they call it) need harvesting; while about the time when this 
middle crop is housed, the fruits ripen and are fit for cutting in 
the highest tract of all. So that the produce of the first tract 
has been all eaten and drunk by the time that the last harvest 
comes in. And the harvest- time of the Cyrenicans continues 
thus for eight full months. So much concerning these matters. 

200. When the Persians sent from Egypt by Aryandes to 
help Pheretima reached Barca, they laid siege to the town, 
calling on those wdthin to give up the men who had been guilty 
of the murder of Arcesilaiis. The townspeople, however, as they 
had one and all taken part in the deed, refused to entertain the 
proposition. So the Persians beleaguered Barca for nine months, 
in the course of which they dug several mines from their own 
lines to the walls, and likewise made a number of vigorous 

^ The Egyptians are omitted, because Egypt is reckoned to Asia (supra, 
ii. 17, iv. 39 and 41), 

“ Vide supra, i. 193. 

® The Euesperites are the inhabitants of a town situated at the eastern 
extremity of the Greater Syrtis, between the Boreaii or Northern Pro- 
montory {Cape Tejones) and Tauchira. The Ptolemies changed its name 
to Berenice, which has since been corrupted mto Benghazi. 

^ Kiepert gives the height of the upper plateau of Cyrdn6 at 1700 feet. 
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Ults. But their mines were discovered by a man who was a 
in brass^ who went with a brazen shield all round the 
and laid it on the ground inside the city^ In other 
) the shield, when he laid it down, was quite dumb; but 
“ the ground was undermined, there the brass of the shield 
Here, therefore, the Barcseans countermined, and slew 
Persian diggers. Such was the way in which the mines w^ere 
overed ; as for the assaults, the Barcgeans beat them back. 
»i. When much time had been consumed, and great numbers 
^ fallen 6 n both sides, nor had the Persians lost fewer than 
“ adversaries, Amasis, the leader of the land-army, perceiv- 
I that, although the Barcgcans would never be conquered by 
they might be overcome by fraud, contrived as follows, 
night he dug a wide trench, and laid light planks of wood 
ss the opening, after which he brought mould and placed it 
the planks, taking care to make the place level with the 
ounding ground. At dawn of day he summoned the Bar- 
as to a parley : and they gladly hearkening, the terms were 
|length agreed upon. Oaths were interchanged upon the 
und over the hidden trench, and the agreement ran thus — 

' long as the ground beneath our feet stands firm, the oath 
1 abide unchanged ; the people of Barca agree to pay a fair 
to the king, and the Persians promise to cause no further 
uble to the people of Barca.” After the oath, the Barcaeans, 
‘ig upon its terms, threw open all their gates, went out 
selves beyond the walls, and allowed as many of the enemy 
I chose to enter. I'hen the Persians broke down their secret 
Sdge, and rushed at speed into the town — their reason for 
caking the bridge being, that so they might observe what they 
Eld sworn ; for they had promised the Barcaeans tliat the oath 
puld continue s(; long as the ground whereon they stood was 
Vm,” When, therefore, the bridge Avas once broken down, the 
ath ceased to hold. 

202. Such of the Barcoeans as were most guilty the J^ersiaiis 
P|ave up to Pheretima, who nailed them to crosses all round the 

alls of the city.^ She also cut of! the breasts of their wives, 
nd fastened them likewise about the walls. The remainder of 
^le people she gave as booty to the Persians, except only the 
pBattiadae, and those who had taken no part in the murder, to 
whom she handed over the possession of the town. 

203. The Persians now set out on their return home, carrying 
with them the rest of the Barcseans, whom they had made their 

* Compare the punishment of the Babylonians by Darius (supra, iii. 159). 
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slaves. On their way they came to Cyr6n6; mi the CyiNtoaeans, 
out of regard for an oracle^ let them pass through Iho town. 
During the passage, Bares, the commander of the fleet, advised 
to seize the place; but Amasis, the leader of the land^force, 
would not consent; “ because,*’ he said, “ they had only been 
charged to attack the one Greek city of Barca.” ^ When, how- 
ever, they had passed through the town, and were encamped 
upon the hill of Lycaean Jove, it repented them that they had 
not seized Cyr^n6, and they endeavoured to enter it a second 
time. The Cyrenaeans, however, would not suffer this; where- 
upon, though no one appeared to offer them battle, yet a panic 
came upon the Persians, and they ran a distance of full sixty 
furlongs before they pitched their camp. Here as they lay, a \ 
messenger came to them from Aryandes, ordering them home. | 
Then the Persians besought the men of Cyr6n6 to give them 
provisions for tht way, and, these consenting, they set off on 
their return to Egypt. But the Libyans now beset them, and, 
for the sake of their clothes and harness, slew all who dropped 
behind and straggled, during the whole march homewards. 

204. The furthest point of Libya reached by this Persian host 
was the city of Euesperidcs. The Barracans carried into slavery 
were sent from Egypt to the king ; and Darius assigned them 
a village in Bactria for their dwelling-place. To this village 
they gave the name of Barca, and it was to my time an in* 
habited place in Bactria. 

205. Nor did Pheretima herself end her days happily. For 

on her return to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barca, she was overtaken by a most 
horrid death. Her body^ swarmed with worms, which ate her | 
flesh while she was still alive,^ Thus do men, by over-harsh > 
punishments, draw down upon themselves the anger of the gods. ^ 
Such then, and so fierce, was the vengeance which Pheretima, | 
daughter of Battus, took upon the Barcseans. | 

^ This whole account of the danger and escape of exceedingly 

rnprobable. 

* The manner of her death cannot fail to recall the tttid erf Herod Agrippa 
(Acts .\ii. 23). 
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